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TO THE | 
Right Honourable 


THE. 


Lord Keeper. 


My Lord, 3 
I Should hardly have preſum'd to Ad- 


dreſs your LORDSHIP in ſo Publick a 
manner, had not the Reputation of 
your Candor given me good + Grounds 
to hope for Your Favourable Acceptance of 
theſe Papers. And I flatter my ſelf, that I 
ſhall not be deceiv'd in my Expectation of 
your LORDSHIP's Favour, or at leaſt your 
Pardon of my Preſumption, in prefixing your 
Name to this Undertaking, when you con 
ſider how hard it is for Men of your LORD. 
SHIP's Great Station and Merit , to eſcape | 
Addreſles of this Nature. 


3 Noe | 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Nothing is more Natural, than for Obſcure | 
Writers to ſhelter themſelves under the Pa- 
tronage of Men of Character and Figure in 
the World: And I eſteem it my great Hap- 
pineſs, that being honour'd with your LORD- 
SHIP's Patronage, this Work is not only bet» 
ter recommended to the World, but my ſelf 
cannot be ſuſpected of Flattery- ; your | 
LORDSHIP's > Has and Reputation | bein too 0 
well eſtabliſh'd to need the Aſſiſtance of any 
Pen ; much leſs of One, which, having vaſt» ) 
ly fallen ſhort of the deſerved Praijes of thole \ 
Illuftrious Perſons, who made - great a Fi- E 
gure in the GRECIAN Hiſtory, dares not at- v 
tempt a Character of your LORDSHIP, It 
who in ſucceeding Ages, will make a much a 
Greater in our Own. y 
If any thing can add toyour LORDSHIP's al 
Character, it is that you are advanc d to your 4 
High Station by a QUEEN, who fills all Of- ec 
- fices under her Sacred Perſon, with Men fit- [| L 
teſt to ſuſtain the ſeveral Charges of Them; Jar 
and who wou'd not therefore have made PI 
choice of your LORDSHIP, could ſhe have || 
found ONE better qualify'd for that Great II. 
Truſt, which Her MAFESTY has repos'd in JQ 
You. » And, among t all the other viſible 40 
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. of Hex *MARESKX's Prudent Choice to 
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V "The Epiſtle Dedicatory. * 

["of Her Miniſters, none has more remarkably 

appear'd, than That of your LORDSHIPs | 
Preſiding 3 in a Court, where by your unwea - 
ried Application, and quick Diſpatch, Juſtice | 
finds a very ſpeedy Courſe ; It being yo 
Peculiar Happineſs, at firſt View to chem 
the Merits of a Cauſe, and your unſhaken 
Reſolution to pronounce on whatſoever ſide 
you find Truth and Fuſtice lie. 

All Men know what early Preſages of 
your Preſent Gteatneſs you gave, when 
you made your firſt Appearances at the 
Bar; 80 that, it is not ſo much to he 
wonder'd, that you are advanc'd to that Sta- 
tion, which You at preſent deſervedly enjoy, 
as that You were advanc'd no ſooner, And 
your LORDSHIP cannot but be ſenſible how 

fall Men conſpire to Approve Her MAFESTT's 

I Choice, when ou behold your Court crowd- 
led with Tboſe, who come to hear your 

- [ LORDSHIP decide, with the ſame Attention 

; [and Delight, wherewith they lately heard you 

e | Plead. 

e || I need not acquaint the World with your 
t [| LORDSHIP's many other Extraordinary 
n Qualities, ſuch as your Great Condeſcenſion and 

& [| 4fability, your Pleaſant and Chearfn l Behaviour 

> Ito all, who have the Honour to enjoy your 
f LORD» 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Natural Endowments, improv'd by vaſt Appli- 
cation and Study in the Law ; your Wonderful 
Abilities for the Service of your Country. 

Theſe are Subjects, which, as I know your 
LORDSHIP had much rather I ſhould paſs 
over in ſilence, ſo I doubt not but they will 


be deliver'd to Poſterity by a much better Pen. 


I ſhall treſpaſs upon your LORDSHIP and 
the PUBLICK no longer, than whilſt I deſire 


you to Accept the Follewing Papers : If there 


be any thing in them, which ſhall, in any 
meaſure, anſwer your LORDSHIP's Ex pecta- 
tions, I ſhall eſteem my Pains 5 re- 


compens d, and ſhall be very unconcern'd 


what Other Men ſhall Think or Say of Them. 
Ido not Imagine my Performance to be with- 
out its Faults ; yet I hope they are not more 
than your LORDSHIP's Candor will forgive, 
truſting that you will not ſo much regard 


che Preſent it ſelf, as that Zeal for your 


LORDSHIP's Perſok, wherewith it is Offer'd, 
and the unfeign'd Deſire I have of declaring 
ro the World, that I am, 
My LORD, 
Tour LORDSHIP's Moſt Obedient, 
| and Devoted Humble Servant, 


Tho. Hind, 


LORDSHIP's Converſation ; your great 


THE 


PREFACE 


appear'd in our own Language, 
ſome have thought, that ſuch a Perfor- 
mance would be no unacceptable piece of Service: 
The only Attempt of this Nature is Written in 
Latin by Ubbo Emmius, who has collected the 
Hiſtory of Herodetus, Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon; but there being many Things, which af- 
ford better Light to the Deſigns and Intrigues of 
the ſeveral States of Greece, and the Humours 
and Characters of Particular Men, more fully re- 
lated by other Authors, that Performance cannot 
be thought ſo perfect, as to prevent all farther 
Improvements upon this Subject. 

The following Undertaking contains theHiſtory 
of abot 1 660 Tears, from the firſt Plantation 
of Greece, to the Peloponneſian War. T have 
endeavour d, ly way of Introduction, to give 
ſome Account of the Original of this People, and 
ro repreſent the moſt receiv'd Opinions of _ 

| c 


INCE there has no compleat Hiſtory of 
0 Greece 


1 
| 
f 
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The PREFACE. 


- tl Men concerning it, as briefly aud clearly as 1 


could. In the firſt Book, I have drawn up a 

ſhort Sum of their Fabulous Hiſtory; in fol 
following Booksz eſpecially after the Beginning A 
the Olympiads, there being 4 greater Appearance 
of Truth, the Way lies plain through a. Fair and 


broken,nor the Reader's view diſtracted with dife 


ferent Proſpetts.: And to make every Thing more 


elear, I haue, where. I thought it Neceſſary; 


placd the Chronology at the fide of the Page; 


wherein I have follow'd the Account of Arch. 
np Uſher, 


175 have nothing to add in the Behalf of thit 


Wande g, but that it has been revis d by One, 
whoſe Skill in theſe Matters no Man can doubr, 


Open Country. I hope Things are related in ſ uch 
Order, that the Thread of the Story is no where 


| | 


who has Read the ANTIQUITIES of | 
Greece. He it was, who firſ? put me upon this 
Defien, and has ali along, out of bu great | 


Friendſhip to me, afforded me his Aſſiſtance in it. 


So 3 if there be any thing in this Perfor- 
mance, which ſhall recommend it to the Reader, 
Ido bere freely ac 2 8 it to be entirely His, 
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cernin 


the Ch 
pen'd in the ſeveral Republicks of Greece, it may 


| not be thought impertinent to our preſent Deſign, 


to trace out as diſtinct and clear an Account of the 
Names and Inhabitants of this Country from their 
firſt Original, as can be grounded on probable Story, 
or fair Conjecture, from thoſe re mate and firſt Ages 
of the World. It may be ſome: Satisfaction to a 
curious Reader, to know from whence this mighty 
People ſprung, to view them in their ancient Prin- 
ciples of Weakneſs and Diſtreſs; in their very In. 
fancy and Birth; and to ſee from what mean and 
obſcure Beginnings they became a Nation ſo Happy 
in her civil Inſtitutions, ſo Floutiſhing in Arts and 
Learning, and ſo Renown'd for her Arms, both at 
Home and Abroad; And to make this Account 
more plain and intelligible, it will be neceſſary in 
the firſt place to obſer ve the ſeveral acceptations 
of this Name, G E ECE 

0 | 4 ; . 


The firſt, and moſt ancient, that we read of in 
the Writers of the Urecian Story, is that by which 
is meant that: ſmall part of Theſſaly, which in fol- 
lowing Ages was diſtinguiſh'd by the known Appel- 
lation of Pihrotis. AL and much later Senſe, 

com- 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 


comprehends all that Country which on the Weſt is 
divided from Epirus by the River Achelons, on the 
North from Theſſaly by the Mountains Othrys and 
Oeta, bounded on the Eaſt by the Aean Sea, and 
on the South by the /7bmas, which Joins it to the 
Peloponneſus. This is what by ancient Geographers 
was properly call'd Greece; afterwards Peloponneſus, 
Epirus, Macedonia; Crete, and all the other Iſlands, 
which lay round that part of the Continent, were 
taken into the account. As Colonies were planted 
abroad, the Name was tranſported into forreign 


Countries, into Sicily, and ſome of the Maritime 


Parts of //a/y and Aſia. But the moſt comman ac- 
ceptation includes a much narrowericompaſz,” Ws. 
Only that part of the Continent-of Zxrope, which 
on the Eaſt is bounded by the Mean, on the Welt 
by the Jonian Sea, on the North divided from Mocſia, 
and Jlyricum, by that vaſt Ridge of Hills, which 
ſtretch themſelves along the Borders of Thrace and 
Macedonia, and go under the Names of Scardas and 
Hlemus, and from Thrace by the River Strymon; 
and on the South ——— by the Cretan Sea. 
Its utmoſt Length, from Tænarus, a Promontory of 
Peloponne ſus, meaſuring through the /fihmrs to the 
Fountains of Strymon, extends about 400 [alien 
Miles, its Breadth about 320, from Sunium, a Pro- 
montory in the moſt extreme parts of Attica, to 
the Mountains Acroceraunia, on the moiſt North. 


Weſtern Coaſt of Epirus. | 


Concerning the Name and Original of the firſt 
Inhabitants of this Country, there has been very 
much Debate amongſt the curious Searchers into 
Antiquity. As for the Accounts left of it by their 
own Authors, they are either ſo clouded by the in- 
credible Tales of Poets, or ſo very lame and im- 
— that ſcarce any thing of Certainty, or even 
robability, ean be built upon them, and ſerve only 
to betray the Ignorance, or Vanity peculiar to this 
Nation. A Man Learning thinks they 
9 ; 5 were 


Z 


S/ !( 


FEE 


by Creuſa the Daughter of Erefbens (i): but this 
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were firſt call'd Tegio:, or rea, and that this Name 
may, with an eaſy tranſpoſition of the Letters, be 
deduced from gan the Son of Phaleg (a). Others 
are of Opinion, that they were ſo call d, either from 
a little Village (6), or a very obſcure King, Greces (o), 
the Son * or according to other accounts, the 
Father of 7, beſſalus (e), from whom the Country 
Theſſaha deriv'd its Name (f). This was a Name 


they ſoon quitted for that of Achei or Hellenes (g) 


and by theſe two laſt they are generally call'd in 
ancient Authors. Thoſe who have made more ſtri& 
Enquiries into theſe early Ages are almoſt univer- 
ſally agreed, that the Greczans were firſt call'd Jones 
or /aoncs. This Name the Greeks themſelves de- 
rive from Jen the Son of Xurhus (h), or of Apollo 


has been ſince traced by learned Men from a much 
more ancient Stock, and carry'd as high as Javan 
(the Fourth Son of Fapher, and Grandſon to Noab 
who, as they ſuppoſe, firſt Peopled Greece. An 
that this is no ſtrain d Conjecture they think doth 
appear, both from the near reſemblance of his 
Name, to that of the Ancient Greeks, or /aones, 
(which, according to the old broad Pronunciation, 
with the inſertion of the Moliel Digamma, always 
uſed between two Vowels, is made Favones) and the 
et nearer Analogy between the Hebrew word N 
avan, before the Points were added by the Maſo- 
rites, and the Greek, 167 This is very agreeable 
to the account of Moſes (k), who tells us, that 


theſe, i. e. the Sons or Poſterity of Japhet, Noah's 


ſecond Son, were the Illes of the Gentiles divided ; 
by which in the Hebrew Language are meant, not 


(a) Salmaſius de Helleniſtica p. 2. c.1. p. 342. (b) Suidas in 
woce Tame. (c) Plin, Nat. Hiſt. J. 4. c. 7. Iſidor. Origin. I. 14. e. 4. 
(d) Steph. Byzantin, in voce ane (e) Euſeb. Chronic. p. 25 in 
auem locum vid. Scaligeri notas. (f) Steph. Byzantin. in voce 
Due, (g) Thucyd, 1, 1. Ariſtet, Meteor. J. 1. c. 14. (h) Pauſa- 
nias in Achaicis, Herodot. 1.8. c. 44. Apollodor. I. 1. c. 7. (i) Steph. 
Byxant in. in voce Ina, (k) Gen. 10. 5, 
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only Iſlands ſtrictly ſo call'd, but all the Maritime 
Countries at any diſtance from Pal/xftine, thoſe eſpe- 
cially which lay between the Ocean and Mediter. 
ranean Sea; ſo that in this Sence both Greece and 


Italy may very reaſonably be comprehended under 
that Name. 'T's true indeed, that among the Greeks 


themſelves, only the Atbenians originally, and ſuch 


| Colonies as ſprung from them, were diſtinguiſh'd by 


this Name; however, it is evident beyond excep- 
tion, that among other Nations all the Inhabitants 
of Greece were call'd by one common Appellation of 


Zones. This will appear, not only from the con- 


current Teſtimonies of Heſpchius (I), and the Scho- 
liaſt on Ari/tophanes (m), but from the undeniable 


Authority of the Scriptures themſelves, where' in 
ſeveral places Javan is put for Greece. Three In- 


ſtances of this we have in Daniel, where Alexander, 


as the LXX render it, is call 'd Baanevs *Exivor, Aing 


of the Grecians.VIII.21. Ven 7 am gone forth, behold 
the Prince of Grzcia ſhall come. X. 20. And again, 
He ſhall ſtir up all againſt the Realm of Græcia. XI. 2. 
where tho? the vulgar Tranſlations have not ren- 
der d it Zavan, yet that is found to be the Word in 
the Original. Another Inſtance we have in /ſazah, 
41 will ſend thoſe that eſcape of them to the Nations 
in the Sea, in Italy, and in Greece. LXVI. 19. in 
which place the Tigurine and Geneva Verſions {till 
retain the ZZebrew words, 7 ubal and Javan, inſtead 
of Italy and Greece. This Opinion ſeems yet more 
probable, upon the account of the clear Remains 


of Javans eldeſt Son Eliſba, which the Learned Ho- 


chartus has diſcover'd in the Name of one of the moſt 

conſide rable Parts of Peloponneſus, which from him 

in all Probability, he thinks, was call'd Elis (n). 

And this is the Account generally given of the firſt 

2 of Greece, by Favan the Grandſon of 
cah. by 


/ (1) In Socc Ian. (m) Ave, p. 376. Aur, Alb. (n) Phaleg. 
1 3 C, 4 ; : _ 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 
There is another Opinion concerning the Ori- 
ginal of the Grecians advanc'd by a Man of great 
Learning, who thinks the former Account ought 
to be confined to that People which afterwards 
poſſeſs'd Greece, and not extended to its firſt Plan- 
tation (o). His Con jecture is, that the true Father 
and Founder of this Nation was Peleg or Phalee ; 
and that Greece, as well as moſt of the other N - 
tions in Europe, owes its Birth and Beginnings to 
the barbarous and ſavage Race of the Scythians, who 
deſcended from Phaleg ; which Opinion receives 
ſome ſtrength from the Authority of Epiphanius, who 
ſays, that, from tbe Age of Therah and thence — 
ward, Phaleg and Ragau diverted towards the Clime 
of Europe to Part of Scythia, and were join d to thoſe 
Nations from which the Thracians ſprung (p). This 
Phaleg he takes to be the ſame with the Grecian 
Pelaſgus, whom that Nation pretend to be their 
Founder; and it muſt be granted, that this is no 
very hard Con jecture, if we allow that variation 
of the Zaſtern words common amongſt the Greeks, 
by giving their own tefminations to barbarous 
Names, and melting the harſheſt and moſt offenſive 
into eaſy and pleaſant Sounds. There are other 
learned Men of the ſame Opinion (9), and the chief 
Arguments, which may be produced to confirm it, 
are as follows. 

I. Firſt, the near Affinity between the Hebrew 
and ancient Greek in many of its primitive Words, 
which are evidently of Zaftern extraction; and this 
may proceed from the Greeks mixing with Phaleg's 
Company, or, as they are otherwiſe call'd, the Pe. 
laſzi, and both being incorporated into one People; 
and cannot perhaps with ſo fair a ſhew of Proba- 
bility (according to the common Opinion) be de- 
rived from Cadmus and his Phaniciavs, who were 


(o) By. Stillingflect Orig. Sacre. Book 3. c. 4. 6 p) Epiphanius 
de Scythiſmo in Reſponſ. ad Acacium & Paulum. (q) Grotius in 
"otis ad c. 3. J. 1 de Jure B. & P. Salmaſins de Hellenifdres, 
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ſoon driven out of Greece into IAyricum, having 
neither diſpers'd themſelves wide enough, nor made 
ſuch large Conqueſts, that they could introduce any 
change or mixture in the Language. 

2. Another Argument is drawn from the different 
Pronunciation and DialeQs in uſe among the Gre- 
cians, of which none ſo probable account can be 
given, as the mixture with different Languages. 
Of all the Dialects, the Dorick approaches neareſt 
to the Zaſtern 12 both in its broad Pro- 
nunciation, and in adding « to the end of Words, 
a thing peculiar to the Syr:ack amongſt the Oriental 
Tongues, and only defign'd to make the Pronunci- 
ation more broad. | | 

3. The third and laſt Argument is borrow'd 
from the Remainders of the Eaſtern Languages in 
thoſe Places eſpecially where the Pelaſgi had been; 
particularly in Crete, Chios, and Lesbos. Moſt of 
the Cretan Words the excellent Bochartus has de- 
rived from the Oriental Languages (rj; the Names 
£esbos, Chios, the Mountain Pelinæus, and the Wine 
Arviſium, both in this Iſland, he thinks are of the 
ſame extraction (gc). Tis true that learned Author 
aſcribes all theſe Names to the Phenicians, but ge- 
nerally upon no other account, than their being of 
an Eaſtern derivation. 

Some evidence we have amongſt the Grecian 
Fables in favour of this Opinion, built upon the 
Story of Prometheus, and the Samothracian Myſte- 
ries. Prometheus, from whom the Greeks pretend 
themſelves deſcended (as the Story tells) was bound 
upon Mount Caucaſus in &ythia, which we may ra- 
tionally ſuppoſe was his native Country. As for 
the Samotbracian Myſteries, their Names are all de- 
riv'd from the Eaſtern Languages, as is now ac- 
knowledg'd by all learned Men. The Cabiri do ma- 
nifeſtly come from the Hebrew, Cabir, which ſig- 


| (r) Bochars, Canaan l. f. c. 15. (s) bid. c. 9. 
| nifies 
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nifies ffrong powerful; and from hence ſome have 
derived the Di potes amongſt the Romans, and the 
are thus explain d by Harro (t), and Tertullian (ul 
The particular Names of the ſeveral Cabiri, men- 
tion d by the Scholiaſt on Apollonius (w), are with 
great Learningderived from the Eaſtern Languages 

y the incomparable Bochartus, who, out of a ſingu- 
lar fond Conceit of aſcribing every thing to the 
Pheenicians, deduces all thoſe Names from them (x). 
But this ſeems contrary to the expreſs Teſtimony of 
Ferodotus, who affirms, that the Cabiri and their 
Myſteries, were firſt brought into Greece by the 
Pelaſgi, and that the Samorhracians learnt them from 
them (y): and in all probability they had the Names 
from whence they receiv'd the Myſteries. 

Theſe are the Opinions of learned and ingenious 
Men, concerning the firſt Plantation of Greece, 
which are at beſt fo uncertain, that it would be 
tedious to inſiſt upon them any longer. I ſhall 
therefore in the next place proceed to give ſome 
ſhort Account of thoſe, whom the moſt Judicious 
among the Greeks themſelves thought the moſt 


ancient, and remarkable, tho' they might not poſſi. 


bly be the firſt, Inhabitants. We have a large Ca- 
talogue of the Names of ſome of them, as the 
Dryopes, Caucones, Leleges, Aones, Temmices, Hy. 
antes (2): but theſe may probably be ſome later 
Relicks of the Carians, who, as an Hiſtorian of 
their own tells us, made frequent Incurſions upon 


the Territories of Greece (a). The People of largeſt 


Extent and greateſt Antiquity, that have made any 
Noiſe in the Grecian Story were the Pelaſgi. Arca- 
dia ſeems to have been the firſt or chief place of 
their Reſidence; for the Arcadians, who are gene- 
rally elteem'd the moſt ancient People in Greece, 
pretended one Pelaſgus to be their Founder, whom 


(t) Varro de ling. Lat. l. 4. 92 Tertullian. de Specraculis c. 8. 
(w) Argenautic. I. 1. v. 917. (x) Bochart. Canaan c. 12. (y) He. 


rodot. JI. 2. c. 51. (2) Strabo J. 7. p. 321. (a) Thucyd. J. 1. 
7 I's * | 9 they 


3 INTRODUCTION. 
they call'd an dN, a Name commonly given to 
them whoſe Original they were unacquainted with. 
This Pelaſeus with his Company got ſo much Foot- 
ing in Pelopormeſus, that from him the whole Pen- 
vfl was call'd Pelaſgia (b). Another place we 
meet them in is Attica, and Pauſanias mentions 
their being under the Acropolis at Athens (e). We 
find them likewiſe much higher in Epirus, and 
Ti beſſay, one part of which was from them call'd 
Pelaſz:ia ; and ſome have thought that they laid the 
Foundation of the famous Oracle of Doabua (d). By 
Degrees they ſpread themſelves almoſt over all 
Greece, and as the Continent began to be too narrow 
a Confinement, either for their Numbers or their 
wandering Temper, they diſpers'd themſelves into 
many of the adjacent //land's, as Chios, Crete, Lesbos, 
Lemnos, Fmbros and Samos, and at laſt came into 
Italy, and are by ſome thonght to have been the 
ſame with the Tyrrhen!, and the firſt Founders of 
Rome (e). And by reaſon of theſe frequent Remo. 
vals ſome think they were call'd lea}, Storks (f). 
Next to the Pelaſgi the People of greateſt note 
were the Felenes. This People at firſt under Deu- 
callon were Maſters only of P7htotis, at which time 
the Name Hellas did not univerſally obtain over the 
reſt of Greece; for Homer who is much later than the 
Trojan War, no where throughout his whole Poem 
calls any of the Greezans by the Name Hellenes, except 
thoſe who follow'd AtbiHes from Prhiotis (8) But 
by Degrees they reduc'd all Zhef/aly under their 
Power, and as they got ground of the Pelaſgi, Greece 
was divided into v HeAd rn, and mn *Exyvxdy. Un- 
der Dorus the Son of Hellen they ſubdued Heſtiæ- 
ois, that part of Theſſaly which lies under the 
Mountains O//a and Olympus, from whence they 
were driven back by the Cadmeans into cMacednus, 


(b) Steph. Byzantin, in voce Iiteromes, (c) Pauſaniat in At- 
ticis. (d) Strabo J. 7. p. 339. (e) Diony). Halicarn. Antiq. Rom. 1.1, 


ppon 


(f) Strabo J. 5. P. 221. (g) Thucyd. l. 1. 
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upon the Mountain Pinaus. From this place they 
ſoon return d to Dryopis, and from hence made 
their way into Peloponneſus, where they were call d 
Dores (h), from Dorus their Leader (i). 
From the ſeveral Names of the ancient Greeks 
we come now to ſpeak ſomething of their Man- 
ners and Courſe of Life. The Sum of what we 
find related of them by the moſt credible Witneſſes 
amongſt their own Writers is, that they were a 
rude and ſavage People, tho' in after Ages they ſo 
far excell'd all their Neighbours in the Arts and 
Sciences as to be eſteem d the moſt learned and po- 
lite Part of the World: By which Means they 
were rais d to ſuch a Pitch of Pride as to be aſham'd 
of their true Original, and to invent monſtrous and 


abſurd Fables either to conceal, or make it appear 


great and illuſtrious. Pelaſgus firſt taught them to 
teed on Acorns, as a more innocent and wholſome 
Nouriſhmeat than their wonted Diet, which before 
his time conſiſted chiefly of Roots and Herbs; for 
uſing theſe Careleſly and without Diſtinction, they 
frequently eat thoſe which were very hurtful and 

rnicious to the Conſtitution. From him they 
earnt to make Coats of Skins, the only Cloaths 


then worn to cover their Bodies; and from him 


alſo they learnt to build little Cottages to fence 
againſt the Rain, againſt intemperate Heat, or ex- 
ceſs of Cold: for all which uſeful Diſcoveries his 
Memory was held in great Veneration (4). But 
with this Alteration of their Diet, and wonted 
Courſe of Living, he wrought no Change in their 
Manners, nor introduc'd ſo much as the Face or 
Appearance of Civility amongſt them. For no ſuch 
thing as Property, nor even the common Rights of 
human Nature were preſerv'd or maintain'd; and 
by reaſon of the Robberies, and mutual Violenceg 
daily committed on each other, Greece had no can- 


(h) Heredot.l.1, (i) Apollodor. J. 1. c. 7. Conon Narrar. 27. 
(k) Pauſanias in Arcadicis, ' Ci . 
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ſtant and ſettled Inhabitants, but was ſubje& to 
continual Changes and Revolutions, the ſtronger 
always diſpoſſeſſing the weaker, as they were in- 
vited by the Fruitfulneſs of their Neighbour's 
Ground, or diſſatisfy d with the Barrenneſz of their 
own. Wherefore the richeſt Soil was liable to 
the moſt frequent Attempts, ſuch were thoſe 
Countries, which in following Ages took the Names 
of Theſſaly and Beotia, and the greateſt part of Pelo- 


ponneſus, except Arcadia. Amidſt all theſe Di- 


{turbances Attica alone enjoy'd any Quiet, and pre. 
ſerv its ancient and firſt Inhabitants, its only De- 
fence being a craggy and unfruitful Soil, that could 
afford no Fuel for Contention. And this gave Oc. 
caſion to their extravagant Fancy, that they 
ſprung out of the Earth, and as a Badge of their 
Antiquity ſome of them wore golden Graſs-hoppers 
twiſted into their Curls (/). But to return, this 
barbarous Cuſtom of Robbing continued to Theſeus's 
time, That Age producing a Race of Mortals for 
Strength of Arms, Swiftneſs of Foot, and Vigour 
*of Body, excelling the ordinary Rate of Men; in 
Labour and Exerciſe 8 but making uſe 
© of theſe Gifts of Nature to nothing, either good or 
© profitable to Mankind, but rejoycing and taking 
Pride in Inſolence, pleaſing themſelves in the En- 
Jjoyment of their Cruelty and Inhumanity, in 
* ſei{ing, forcing, and committing all manner of Out- 
© rages upon every thing that fell into their Hands : 
* who thought Civility and Juſtice, Equity and Hu- 
* manity, which many prais'd, either for want of 
Courage, to commit Injuries, or for Fear of re- 
*ceiving them, no ways to concern thoſe who were 
* molt Daring and moſt Strong (m). Wherefore they 
were forc'd (like the Barbarians of later Ages) to go 
conſtantly Arm'd; and this was univerſal amongſt 
them, till the Athenians, among whom were the 


— " * 


(D Thucyd, l. 1. (m] Plat arch. in Theſeo, 
firſt 
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firſt Appearances of Civility, ventur'd to lay their 


Armour down, and live like Men. 

As the Land was infeſted with Robbers, ſo was the 
Sea no leſs with Pirates; for theGreets,who liv'd upon 
thoſe parts of the Continent which border'd upon the 
Sea, and the //landers, under the Command of their 
boldeſt Men, turn'd Privateers, and making frequent 
Deſcents upon the Cities which in theſe times lay 
naked and defenceleſs, liv'd upon the Spoils and 
Plunder of each other; and this, inſtead of meeting. 
with Shame and Puniſhment, was lookt upon as an 
Inſtance of Courage and Bravery, and obtain'd Vogue 
and Credit in the World. Upon this Account many 
of the ancient Cities ſtood at a great Diſtance from 


the Sea (#). Minos with his Fleet (which is the 


molt ancient we read of 1n the Greczan Story) ſcour'd 
the Seas; Hercules, and Theſeus, and other Heroes 
in Imitation of them, clear'd the Land of theſe im- 
pudent Invaders. But the Locri Oxolæ, the AÆ coli, 
Acarnanes, and thoſe who border d upon them, were 
many Ages after notorious for Robbing (o). 

So long as theſe Robberies by Sea and Land were 
univerſally practic d, they neither planted nor ſow id 
more than what was ſufficient for the Relief of 
their preſent Neceſſities; their Grounds therefore 


lay rough and uncultivated, and they had no Op- 


rtunity of endeavouring to make any Diſcoveries 
in the Art of Husbandry, But this is not the only 
thing which betrays the extreme Ignorance of the 


| ancient Greets, for they ſeem to have been as little 


acquainted with the Art of War, if Homer's Ac- 
counts of them be true, who frequently makes a 
ſingle Hero put whole Squadrons of the Enemy to 
Flight. In theſe Ages they ſeem to have had little 
or no Knowledge of the Uſe of Money, and ſome 
are of Opinion that no ſuch thing was known or 
heard of even in Homer's time, becauſe wherever 


(n) g. J. x, (0) Alam ut prix; 


he 
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he mentions any Exchange we never find that they 
us'd Money, and particularly in that remarkable 
one between Gl/aucus and Diomedes, he ſays the 
Former's Golden Armour was worth an Hundred 
Oxen, the Other's of Braſs but Nine (); thus 
making Cattle the Meaſure and Standard of both 
Metals. | | 

Another Inſtance of the Grecian Simplicity was 
their want of ſome fixt and certain Meaſure of 
their Time. For they had ſo little Knowledge in 
Aſtronomy, before they learnt it of the Eaſtern Na- 
tions, that they only counted from the time of Sow- 
ing and Reaping, of Labouring and Sleeping, but did 
not divide the Day into Hours, or any Number of 
equal Parts, much leſs had they any regular Form 
of the Year. | 

Before the Entrance of Caamus they had no 
Letters, he and his Phenzcians firſt brought them 
into Greece (q); but their Alphabet was not per- 
fected by Caamus, for he only introduc'd Sixteen, 
Palamedes in the Trojan War, invented Four, and 
Simonides many Ages after adding Four more, made 
the whole Number compleat Twenty Four (7). The 
Phenicians likewiſe taught them Trade and Na- 
vigation. | 

After hex had the Uſe of Letters it doth not 
appear that for a long time they had any written 
Laws, but that they were generally govern'd by 1n- 
definite Sentences and Precepts of their Kings, re- 
ferring all to their Prudence according to which 
Judgment enſued (5). | At 

Many other Inſtances might be produe'd, but 
theſe already mention'd are ſufficient, to ſhew how 
rude and unpoliſh'd the Greeks were during their 
infant State. One great Reaſon of their continuing 
uncivilizd for ſo many Ages, was their having 
little or no Correſpondence with forreign Nations, 


7— 


(p) Ua. Z. v. 236. (q) Herodot. I. f. c. 58, (r) Plin. Nat. 
H. t. I. 7. c. 56. (s) Joſephus contra Apion. J. 2. | ; 
=_ which 
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which at firſt was in a great Meaſure prevented by 
the vaſt Swarms of Pirates, which lay continually 
hovering about their Coaſts. But when the Seas 
were clear d, and they had an Opportunity of tra- 
velling and converſing with the politer Parts of the 
World, Greece ſoon forgot its wonted Fierceneſs, and 
tamely ſubmitted to the milder Precepts of Learning 
and Religion, In former Ages Orpbeus, Iſuſæus, 
Melampus, and Dædalus travell d into Apt, from 
whence,as their own Hiſtorians confeſs, the Grecians 
borrow'd many of their ſacred and religious Rites, 
and the Names of moſt of their Gods (2). By de- 
grees, as they became more acquainted with other 
Nations, the ſame Humour of Travelling encreas'd 

for Homer and Lycurgus, in ſucceeding Apes, viſited 
many other Countries beſides Agypt. If we look 
{till lower we ſhall find it to have ſo generally pre- 
vail'd, that there are ſcarce any of the firſt Maſters 
in any Art or Science, but what had travell'd. The 
Egyptian Prieſts being in theſe Ages eſteem'd the 
Men of fineſt Parts and Learning in the World, the 
Reputation of their extraordinary Knowledge drew 
all the greateſt Genius's of Greece into Apt. 
Hither flockt their Sages, Philoſophers, and Law- 
givers, ſuch were Thales of Miletus, Solon of Athens, 
Pythagoras of Samos, Democritus of Abdera, Plato, and 
many others. The Ayptians taught them Geome- 
try, gave them a Taſt of the other Arts and Sciences, 
and had the Honor firſt to poliſh them by their Laws, 
But tho'they addreſs d themſelves chiefly to Hypt, 
yet they convers'd with many other Nations, as 
Aſ]yria and Per/ia, for the Babyloniaus taught them 
Aflronomy ; and the Per/ians, Magick (u). Thus did 
the Crecians by converſing with the politer Nations, 
not only become Civil, but by degrees attaiff'd to 
ſuch an Excellence in all the Arts and Sciences, as 
to be accounted the molt learned and ingenious part 


_— —— » en CES 


| (t) Diodor. Sic. Bibliothec, Hiſt, I. 1. Herod, JI. 2. c. 50. (u) Ta- 
tian. Orat, contra Greco, . ; - 
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of Mankind. But they ſoon forgot their BenefaQors, 
and in the Height and Splendour of their Fortune 
grew ſo Preſumptuous, as to diſtinguiſh the reſt of 
the World by the reproachful Name of ZBarbarons, 
and deſpiſe the very Nations to whom they ow'd all 
the Means of their beſt Improvements. 

By this ſhort View of Greece 1n 1ts moſt ancient 
and primitive State, we may ſee from what poor and 
contemptible Beginnings it firſt grew, and what 
ſlow Advances it made in the Purſait of Glory. 
But that the Reader may take a more diſtin& Pro- 
ſpe& of the ſeveral Affairs of each little State, and 
ſee by what Steps the whole Nation arriv'd to its 
ſucceeding Greatneſs, which made it the Envy and 
Fear of the whole World, I ſhall purſue their ge- 
neral Hiſtory under theſe Four remarkable Periods. 


1. The Firſt includes near goo Tears, from the 
Foundation of the Tyrannes, or little Kingdoms, to the 


4. The Fourth and Laſt about 1557 Tears, —_ 


the Death of that Conqueror, after which they began 
to decline, till at laſt they {unk under the Power of the 
Romans. 2222892 
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The fabulous Ae of Greece, from 


the Foundation of the Sicyonian 
Kingdom, to the taking of Troy. 
Containing the Space of about goo 
Tears. | 


O the firſt Period, which includes the 
Infancy of Greece, may be referr'd the 
Foundation of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, 
Argos, Cormth and Sicyon; The Attempt 
of the Danaides, the Labours of Hercules, the tra- 
gical Adventures of Oedipus, the Expedition of the 
Argonaute, Minos's War with Theſens, that of the 
Seven Captains againſt Thebes, the my of Trey; 
and in a Word, all the Exploits of her firſt Heroes, 
whoſe Names are recorded in the Liſt of Fame for 
their generous Valour, in protecting the Weak and 
Innocent, and repreſſing the Force and Violence of 
the barbarous Men of thoſe early Ages. | 
Amongſt the little Cities and States great was the 
Contention for Antiquity, each one, if they had 
receiv'd no Tradition from their Anceſtors, con- 
cerning their Original, or had liv'd for any 2 
| tinue 


| 
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tinued Succeſſion of Years in the ſame place, pre- 
ſently fancy d themſelves ſprung out of the Earth; 
or elſe feign'd ſome Mortal, begotten by a God on the 
ſtoln Embraces of ſome ſtraggling ymph, to be 
their Founder. 1 

As far as can be diſcover d, at this diſtance of 
time, from the Records of ancient Story, cover d 
with Fables, and worn out by the Ruſt of ſo many 
Ages, the firſt place in Antiquity ſeems to belong to 
S:cyon, a City ſituate on the Bay of Corinth, and the 
Confines of Achaia : concerning which we have 
little more left us, than that one ,&gzalens built it, 


1915, and founded a Kingdom here, about 232 Years before 


the time of Inachus, without any farther Ac- 


count by what Laws he govern'd, or in what Form 


he eſtabliſht it: that from him the City was firſt 
call d MHgiulea, and according to other Accounts 
part of the Peninſula too, till Scan the Sixteenth 


King of this City impos'd on it his own Name, and the 


whole Country was from thence call'd Sicyonia; that 
there was a long Succeſſion of Kings, but we hear 
of no remarkable Action they ever did or undertook; 
that after it had continued the Space of 962 Years, 


the Prieſts of Apollo Carneus obtain'd the Sove- 


reignty, and held it 32 (a); Or, according to Pau- 


ſaniass account, it was incorporated with the Dores, 


and became ſubject to Argos (b). 

The only City brought into Competition with 
Sicyon for Antiquity is Argos, in ancient times the 
molt celebrated in the Peloponneſus. Inachus the Son 


4. u. of Oceanus and 7 ethys built this City and erected the 
214%. Kingdom. By his Siſter «He/;ſſa he had two Sons, 


Phoroneus and /fgraleus ; from this latter notwith- 
ſtanding he Died without Iſſue, the Country was 
call'd Agialea (e); and for this reaſon perhaps he 
is confounded with the other Agialeus, Founder of 
the Sicyonian Kingdom, which upon the ſame account 
is by ſome thought later than the Kingdom of Argos. 
(a) Euſeb. in Chron, M in Corinth, (e) Apolled, I. . c. 1. 
— How- 
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However this be, it is certain that in Dignity, 
Power and Riches, Argos far exceeded it. Phoronens, 
the other Son, ſucceeded his Father zachus, and 
having obtain'd the Government of the whole 
Country, which was afterwards call'd Peloponneſus, 
by the Nymph Laodice had Apis and Niobe. He firſt 
hers the People into the City, who were before 

iſpers d about the Country, and from him the City 
was call'd Phoronicum (d). Upon the Death of Pho- 
roneus, Apis ſucceeded in the Kingdom, who, by all 
the accounts we have left concerning him, appears 
to have been a Tyrant; and from him the whole 
Peninſula was named Apia. Apis being circumvented 
by the Treachery of Thelxion and 7elchin of Sicyon, 
and Dying without Iſſue, was number'd amongſt 


the Gods, under the Title of Serapis. Some make 


him to have Travel'd into yt, but there being 
ſeveral others of this Name, one of Sicyon, and 
another of egypt, we can gather nothing of Cer- 
tainty from the accounts of Mythologiſts, who con- 
ſtantly confound Things and Perſons, and aſcribe 
what was done by many to one, of the ſame Name. 
His Siſter Niobe, the firſ Woman whom Jop 
lov'd, had a Son, by that God infamous for his 
call'd Argos, who ſucceeding - in the Kingdom, 
e City, and whole 
Peninſula (e). 
Not many Years after the Building of Argos is 
generally rome the Foundation of 7 hebes, the Me- 
tropolis of Beotia, This Country was, according 
to ſome accounts, firſt inhabited by the Ecrenæ, 
under Ogyges their King, the firſt Man who Reign d 
in #0714, and built the City, which from him many 
of the Poets call Ogygia (f). But the more common 
Opinion is, that Ca/ydnus was the firſt King of this 


iter 
uſt, 


AM. 
2158, 


City, that from him it was moſt anciently nam'd 
Calydua, and that Ogyges was younger than Calydnas ; 


(d) Pauſanias in Corinthiacis. (e) Apollodor. ut ſupra, (f) Pau- 
ſanias in Bavticis, 5 1 
an 
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and ſome don't ſcruple to make him his 1mmediate 
Succeſſor. 

At the Beginning of the following Age fell out 
the famous Ogygian Deluge, which -over-run all At. 
tica and Achaia, then ſubject to Ogyges. Concern- 
ing this Perſon there are very different accounts, 
ſome think he was an </Agypran, others an Arca- 
dian, and others that he was King of Thebes. The 

moſt common Opinion is, that he was King of At- 
tica, which from him was call'd Ogα⁰ g). He was 
a very powerful Prince, and the Founder of ſeveral 
Cities, particularly of Zleuſis, ſo call'd from the 
Heroe of that Name, his Son. Chronologers are 
not agreed about the time wherein he livd; ſome 
make him Contemporary with the Patriarch Facob, 
about the Sixty =; awe} Year of whoſe Age they 
ſuppoſe him to have been Born (4); and others brin 
Him as low as Hoſes (i). His Reign is the utmo 
Period that the Atbenian Stories, or Tradition ever 
pretended to reach. By this Deluge Attica was 
laid waſte, and almoſt unpeopled; and for the ſpace 
of One Hundred and Nanety Years, according to 
Euſebius's account, there was no King, till Cecrops 
reſtored, or rather founded the Athenian. King- 
dom (“). 89882 

About the later End of this Age the City Harta was 
built; but this is by ſome brought as low as Crozopus 
King of Argos, the Beginning of whoſe Reign is 
near 200 Years later. Who it was that firſt laid 
the Foundation of this famous City and Kingdom, 
is variouſly reported. If Euſehiuss Account be: 
true, it was built by Spar tat the Son of Phoro. „, 
memus (1); or according to others hid Brother: Some o. 
make him the Son of Amyclas (m); there is one ;/ 
Sparton (which in all probability is the ſame Name) y 


(g) Steph. Byz. in voce Rxypn. (h) Hieronym. Chronic, Euſeb. Pt 
(i) Tuſtin, Martyr. Or it. ad Gents, tk) Eu ſeb. Chronic. (U Adem h 
N Canon, (m) Enftath in uad. N. Stephan, Byxantin. in voce 
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by ſome reputed Brother (), and by others Son to 
Phoroneus ; but Pauſanias is of Opinion, he had no 
Son of that Name (o). The Tradition among the 
Lacedemonians themſelves, was, that one Lelex an 
*Aovriy 3, was the firſt who reignd in Laconia, and 
that his Subjects were from him call'd Le/eges. He 
had two Sons, Myles and Polycaon; Myles the Elderſuc- 
ceeded Lelex in the Kingdom,andlett it to his Son Zu. 
rotas. Laconia being a boggy Soil, and full of Mariſhes, 
Eurotas, that he might drain the Country, cut 
a Channel, into which ſuch vaſt Quantities of Water 
fell, as made a River call'd by his Name Eurotas. 
Dying without Male Iſſue, he appointed Lacedæmon 
his Succeſſor, who had marry'd his Daughter Spare. 
He was the Son of Jupiter by Taygeta, from whom 
the Mountain Taygetus recerv'd its Name, and upon 
his firſt Acceſſion to the Throne, call'd the Countr 
and Inhabitants by his own, and- the City whic 
he afterwards built by his Wife's Name, which it 
always aſter retain'd (p). And therefore when 
any Diſtinction is made between the City and 
Country, the former is properly call'd Sparta, and 
the other Lacedæmon; but they are ſometimes us'd 
promiſcuouſly, aud the fame Name comprehends in- 
difterently both City and Country. There 1s ano- 
was ther Account which derives the Name Sparta from 
pus i Cadmus and his Harti, who making an Irrup- 
n 15 tion into Laconia call'd the whole Country Spar- 
laid 7 (q): but this is too groſs even for the Greeks them- 
om, WW ſelves, who re ject it as a meer Tale and Fiction. 4 x 
t be In the next Age flouriſh'd Prometheus, Epime- 2322, 
ro- theus, Heſperus and Atlas the Sons of Japetus King 
zome of Mauritania, by the Nymph Clymene. Prome- 
one  7hens was famous tor ſtealing Fire from Heaven, and 
ame) with. it animating his lifeleſs Images of Clay; Ju- 
iter, as the Poets feign, for his Puuiſhment bound 
0 Aden him upon Mount Caucaſus, where an Eagle daily fed 


in voce (n) Idem in voce Moxa. (o) Pauſanias in Corinthiacis (p) idem 
in Laconicis, (q) Steph, Byx. in voce Trau Euſtath, in Oder. A 
B 2 upon 
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upon his Entrails, which as faſt as the Bird devour'd, 
were conſtantly renæew'd, to make his Torment the 
more laſting. His Brother Epimetbeus alſo having 
form'd a Man of Clay, Jupiter was fo enraged at it, 
that he ſent Pandora, a Woman made by Yulean at 
his command, and adorn'd with all the Accompliſh- 
ments the Gods could give her, with a Box full of 
Diſeaſes to revenge himſelf upon the daring Wicked- 
neſs of Mankind. Heſperus being expell'd his King- 
dom, fled into Tia, and gave the Name of _ 
ria to that Country. A Fable goes of him, that be- 
ing with his Brother Atlas upon a very high Moun- 
tain, from whence they might more diſtinctly ob- 
ſerve the Motion of the Stars, he was ſuddenly 


ſgnatch d out of Sight, and never ſeen again. The 


2448. 


People for his many eminent Virtues fancy d him 
turn'd into a Star, which in the Morning, going be- 
fore the Sun, was call'd Lacifer, and in the Evening, 
following it, Heſperus (r). The laſt Brother was 
Atlas; For his ＋ Skill in Afrology his Daughters 
were call'd by the Names of the Stars Pleiades, and 
Fiyades. Some aſcribe the firſt finding out the 
Courſe of the Moon to him; he was a Man of pro- 
digious Strength, and upon theſe Accounts in all 
— he was feign d to bear the Heavens upon 
is Shoulders. 8 

The moſt remarkable Thing that falls next in our 
way is the Building of A/hens. The Honour of 
having laid the firſt Foundation of this famous City 
and Kingdom, is generally aſcrib'd to Cecrops, an 
&gyptian, who led down a Colony of the Saite, 
who liv'd upon Sazticum one of the Mouths of Mie, 
into Attica (s). The Grecians feign him to have 
been of a double Nature, partly Serpent, and partly 
Man; and the Explication ſome give of this Fiction 
favours too much of the Grecian Vanity, vis. that 
after his coming into Greece he ſhook off that Bar- 


(r) Natalis Comes, I. 4. c. 7. (s) Died, Sic. Bibliat hec. Hiſt. l. r. 
bariſm 
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bariſm he brought with him from AÆAypt, and be- 
came Civil. Cecrops, having marry'd the Daughter 


of Aﬀzus King of Attica, in right of his Wife 


built the City Athens ; and being in doubt by what 


Name he ſhould call it, a Story goes that an Olive- 


tree, and a Fountain of Water appear'd. Having 
conſulted the Oracle about the Meaning of it, he 
was anſwer'd, that the Olive ſignify'd Minerva, and 
the Water Neptune, and that the City was to be 
nam'd from one of theſe two Deities. The Men and 
Women being aſſembled together to make the 
Choice, the former declard for Neptune, but the 
latter being more numerous carry'd the Name for 
Minerva, and it was call'd after her, Airy, at which 


Neptune was ſo incens d, that he drown'd their Ter- 


ritories: The Men therefore to appeaſe the Anger of 
the God inflicted this Puniſhment upon the Women, 
that thence forward they ſhould have no Voice in 
publick Matters, that no Child ſhould bear the Mo- 
ther's Name; and that they ſhould not be call'd 
Athenee but Attice. 


Of the Five Cities above-mention'd Corinth was , ,, 
a from 2490. 


built laſt. It was moſt anciently call'd - 
the Nymph of that Name, Daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys ; and was built by Siſyphus, whole Poſterity 
— here above 400 Years. The Poets feign him 
to have been condemn d in Hell to the Puniſhment 
of rolling a great Stone up a Hill, which as ſoon as 
he had roll'd to the Top, tumbled down again, to 
create him the ſame endleſs Labour, inflicted on 
him for having diſcover'd Jupiters lying with 

gina, Daughter to Aſopus King of Artis. 
About this time fell out the Second Flood under 2496. 
Deucalion the Son of Prometheus, and King of Pha, 
which over-run the greateſt Part of Greece, and de. 
ſtroy d all the Inhabitants, except thoſe who made 
their Eſcape to the high Mountains in Theſlaly. 
Deucalion and his Wife Pyrrha being carry d about 
the Waters in an Ark, Nine Days and Nights, at 
| B 3 length 
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length reſted upon the Mountain Parnaſſus, where 
each of them by throwing Stones over their Heads 
reſtor'd their Qwn Sex, to re- people the drowne 

World (7). This famous Deluge was follow'd by 
another Event no leſs ſurprizing, that remarkable 
Conflag ration which happen'd in many Parts of the 
World, in Atbiopia, Iſiria a Country in /taly, 
about Came, and the Mountain Feſuvius; occalion'd, 
as the Poets ſing, by Phaeton's driving his Father 
Phebug's Chariot (). ? 

Deucalion by his Wife Pyrrbg left Two Sons, 
Hellen and Amꝑbict yon, Flelten ſucceeded his Father 
in the Kingdom; this was the Man from whom 
the Grecians, before call'd reexoi, deriv'd the Name 
of Hellenes. By the Nymph Orseis he had three 
Sons, Authus, Aolus and Dorus. AHolus ſuc- 


ceeded Hellen in the Kingdom of he ſſaly, and from 


him the Moſes receivd their Name. Dorus planted 
a Colony in Heſtiæatis, under the Mountains C/. 
and Olympus, and afterwards, as has been wi 
above, went with Part of his People into Pelopon- 
neſus. Xuthus, having defrauded his other Brothers, 
of Part of their Father's Treaſure, was baniſh'd 
Theſ/aly, and came to Atheus, Ampbictyon, Deucas 
lion's other Son, going to Athens, marry'd Cranans 
the King's Daughter, and afterwards expell'd him 
the Kingdom; but it was not long e're he met with 
the juſt Reward of his baſe Ingratitude, for after a 
Reign of Ten, or according to Apollodbrus Twelve 
Years, he was himſelf depos'd by Zricthonius (w). 
This ſuddain Revolution at Athens was not many 
Years after ſucceeded by another as remarkable at 


Ao, in which Danaus obtained that Kingdom. 


He had been about Ten Years before expelled 
epi, Tor rejefting his Brother Aaybtus's Pro- 
poſals of Marriage between bis 30 Daughters, and 
the other's Sons of the ſame Number, on pretence 


(t) Apollador. J. x. r. 7: | (v) Ovid, Metamorph. J 2. (W) Apol- 


lodor. I. 3. c. 13. | h 
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that he had been forewarn'd by the Oracle, not to 
ive his Daughters in Marriage, and that if he did, 
ße ſhould be killed by one of his Sons - in-law. Ha- 
ving loſt this Kingdom, he came into Greece, and 
made his Claim to the Crown of Argos, as being 
deſcended from Zpaphus, the Son of Je, Daughter 
to /nachus. Gelanor was now in Poſſeſſion — the 
Kingdom, but upon the Arrival of this new Pre- 
tender, both Titles were laid before the People. 
Whilſt they were upon a ſecond Debate, a Wolf 
came and killed a Bull, Maſter of the Herd, under 
the very Walls of the City; this was look d upon as 
a very fatal Omen to the preſent Poſſeſſor, every one 
thinking he was meant by the Bull, and Danaus 


being aStranger, by the Wolf; inſomuch that the 


latter was immediately declared King (x). Aptus 
now thought himſelf not ſecure upon his Throne, 
being afraid that Danaus, by marrying his Daughters 
to other Princes, would contract ſuch a numerous 
Alliance, as might tempt him to recover the King- 
dom of t. His Sons therefore with a power- 
ful Army beſieging their Uncle in his new Domi- 
nions, and reducing him to the laſt Extremity, did 
at length obtain their fatal Suit, and marry'd his 
Daughters, but were all of them ſtabb'd the firſt 
Night by their own Brides, at the Command of 
their Uncle, and Father-in-law, except Lynceas, 
whom Hypermneſtra privately conveyed to Lyrcea, a 
Town not far diſtant from Argos. For this pious 
Act of Diſobedience, her Father brought her to 
Judgment, and would have condemned her to Death, 
but ſhe being acquitted by the more equitable Sen- 
tence of the Argivi, he was ſoon after reconcil'd 
both to her, and his Son Zynceus, whom he ap- 
pointed his Succeſſor. As for the other Daughters, 
they were ſo infamous for their unnatural Murder, 
that the Poets feign them to have been condemn'd 
in Hell to the Eternal Puniſhment of pouring Water 


(x) Pauſania; in Corinthiacis. 
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through a Barrel with innumerable Holes, and ne- 
ver to be fill d: which ſome interpret of their being 
forc'd to dig Wells, and ſupplying with Water a 
Caſtle which Danaus had built at Argos ; the Situa- 
tion of which City, as it is deſcribed by Srrabo, 
makes it very probable that it wanted the Conve- 


nience of that Element ( 75 
About theſe times fell out the famous Rape of 


Europa, Daughter to Agenor King of Sidon, or ac- 


cording to others of Tyre, whom Jupiter (as the 
Fable goes ) diſguiſed in the Shape of a Bull, car- 
ry'd over the Sea upon his Back into Cre7re. On her 
he begat Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Sarpedon ; after 
which, AMlerius King of the Iſland marry'd her, and 
having no Children of his own, adopted Jupiter's 
Sons, and made them his Succeſſors (z). Herodb- 
tus's Account of this Matter is, that ſome of the 
Creciant being at Tyre, ſeized upon Europa, the 
King's Daughter by way of Repriſal for Jo, whom 
the Aſialicts had ſtoln — Greece ſome Ages be- 
fore (a). And ſome are of Opinion, that the Ship in 
which they ſail'd having a Bull painted in the Deck, 
gave Occaſion to the Fable of her being carry d on 
a Bull's Back. Agenor being in great Concern for 
the Loſs of his only Daughter, ſent his Three Sons, 
Caamus, Phenix, and Ciles in queſt of their Siſter, 
charging them never to return Home without her. 
Caamus ſail'd firſt to the Iſland Calliſtbe, where he 
left a Colony; and from thence to the Iſland 7ha- 
ſus, fo called from one of his Companions of that 
Name, and Head of another Colony which he planted 
there. At length he arriv'd in Greece, where bein 
paſt all Hopes of finding his Siſter, at the Comma 
of the Oracle he founded, or rebuilt the City Thebes 
in Hœotia, and laid a new Foundation of the Caſtle, 
which ever after retained the Name of Cadmea. The 
HMyantes and Aones were then in Poſſeſſion of this 


(y) Strabo 1.8. 9.338 29 Diodor. Sic. Bibliothec, Hiſt, J. 4 
(2 HergA. 1. . | 
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Country; the former being beaten by his Forces, 
the Night following fled to Phoczs, but the Aones, 
upon their Submiſſion, were ſuffer'd to continue, and 
incorporate themſelves with the Phenicians (b). 
After this Cadmus marrying Harmonia, the Daughter 
of Mars and Venus, the Gods are ſaid to have come 
down into Caamea to the Wedding: he had by her 
One Son, Fe/ydorus, and Four Daughters, Semele, 
Ino, Autonoe, and Agave On Semele, Jupiter begat 
Dionyſus or Bacchus, who found out the Uſe of 
Wine, and with an Army of Men and Women tra- 
vel'd into India, the moſt extream Part of the then 
known World, to reduce the Barbarians to Civility. 
After an Expedition of Three Years he return'd, and 


was the firſt that rode in Triumph on an Ele- 
phant (c). The reaſon that Caamus was fergn'd to have 


een his Grandfather, was becauſe the extravagant 
Rites of Bacchus were firſt brought into Greece by 
him (4), though Bacchas is ſuppos d to have liv'd 
many Ages before; Nimrod, as is generally agreed 
amongſt Learned Men, being repreſented under 
the Fable of that God. Ine was marry'd to Atha- 
mas the Son of Aout and Grandſon to Hellen, 
Autonoe to Ariſtæus, by whom ſhe had Acton, who 
was devour d by his own Dogs (e]; Agave to Echion, 
to whom ſhe bore Pentheus. Caamus being called to 
the Aſſiſtance of the Eucheltæ, who were at War 
with the /Zprians, and had been commanded by the 
Oracle to chuſe him their Genera], left 7 hebes to 
his Son Polydoras, and having ſubdued the //yrians, 
had another Son 7/yrius, from whom that People 
took the Name of /{yrians. The Poets feign Cad. 
mus and his Wife to have been chang'd into Snakes, 
after they went into /fyricam, which ſome ex- 
plain of their having forgot Civility, and being 
turn'd Barbarous. The Account his Countrymen, 
the Sidoniant, give of Cadmus is quite different from 


8 (b) Pauſani as in Beoticis, (c) Diodor. Sic. Bibliothec. Hiſt, I. C 
(d) Bochare, Canaan, I. 1. 6,18, (e) 4polleder, J. 3. c. 4. h 
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the former; They ſay he was but the King's Cook, 
and that he run away with Harmoniaa Minſtrel, who 
attended at the Court (7). His time falling in 
with Jeſbua, the Learned Hochartus, who is very 
large in explaining the ridiculous Fables of the 
Grecians concerning him, has from thence con- 
jectur'd that he brought a Colony of the Canaanites 
into Greece, who were driven out of their own 
Country by the Children of /ſrae/; that he was of 
the Family of the Cadmonites mention'd by Moſes, 
Gen. XV. 19. who were. the ſame with the Artes, 
and were call'd Cadmonim, which ſignifies Orzentals, 
becauſe they poſſeſs'd Mount Hermon, the moſt 
Eaſtern Part of Canaan ; that from Mount Hermon 
his Wife took the Name of Harmonia or Hermione ; 
and that an Hivite in the Syriack Language ſignify- 
ing a Serpent gave Birth to the Fable of him and 
his Wife being chang'd into Serpents (g). This Ac- 
count ſeems more credible, becauſe we find Thebez 
a City in the Land of Canaan, uages IX, 50, by Jo- 
ſephus wrote in the Plural Number Ter (h), from 
whence perhaps the City, which he built in Yeo7ia 
was called by the fame Name. 

Near this time happen'd the Quarrel between the 


. Inhabitants of Eleuſis, and Erectheus King of A 


thens ; In this War Jon King Erectbeuss Grandſon 
by his Daughter Creuſa, whom he had marry'd to 
Xuthus, who upon his being baniſh'd Theſſaly had 
Hed to Athens, was made General of the Athenian 
Army. When they came to an Engagement, Ere— 
fhens aſter he had kill'd Immaradus, Son to Zumal. 
pus Commander of the Eleuſinian Forces, was him- 
felt flain, having reign'd 50 Years. He was elteem'd 
one of the molt powerful Princes of his time; and 
his Subjects, the Athentans, who till his Reign were 
call'd Cecropidae from Cecrops their Founder, did 
from him receive the Name of Erecthidæ. After 


(t) Athenen; l. 14. c. 22. ( g) Bochart, Canaan, n I, c. 19. 
( n) TJoſ-phus Antig Judaic. J. 5. c. 9. | 
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| the Death of Erectheus, his Three Sons, Cecrops, 
| Melion, and Pandorns , contending about the Suc- 
| ceſlion, refer'd the Matter to Xuthus ; he determin- 
ing the Right in Favour of Cecrops, the Eldeſt, the 
Two Younger Brothers not contented with this De- 
ciſion, forc'd him to leave Athens, and fly to Aei- 


r alea, where he died. His Son Achans, with Forces 
L which he rais'd from Athens and Agialta, went into 
f Theſjaly, and recovered his Grandfather Helen's 
L Kingdom ; but afterwards for Manſlaughter he fled 
, into Laconia, where his Poſterity continued till 
, they were expell'd by the Dores and Heraclidæ. 
t {on grew very great at Athens, and being ready to 
7 make War upon Selinus King of AÆgialea, the Kin 
; = him his only Daughter Hel/ice, and adopte 
= im for his Succeſſor : After the Death of his Fa- 
d ther, Se/inus, Jon being in Poſſeſſion of the King- 
- dom, built a City call'd after his Wife's Name 
2 Felice, and named the whole Nation from himſelf 
9 Jones (i). To Cecrops, the Second, who all this 
m while reign'd at Athens, is generally aſcrib'd the 
2 firſt Gathering the People into Twelve Towns, 
who before his time liv'd in little Cottages, ſtrag- 
le ling and diſpers'd without any Order or regular 
4 Diſtance. 
MN In this Age flouriſh'd Tantalus King of Lydia, or 
to according to Euſebius of Phrygia (k), who for ha- 
id ving fealled the Gods with his own Son Pe/ops whom 
an Jupiter afterwards reſtor'd to Life, and for reveal- 
e- ing their Secrets, was, as the Poets feign, con- 
ob demn'd to Hell, where he ſtood up to the Chin in 
n- Water with richeſt Fruits always at his Mouth, 
d which ſerv'd only to encreaſe the Torment of his 
ad Hunger and Thirſt, both Fruit and Water flying 
re from his Lips, if he attempted to taſte. His 


id Daughter was Niobe, of whom the Fable goes, that 
er for her having boaſted her ſelf more fruitful than 
858 Calona, all her Children were ſhot by Apo and 


(i) Pauſanias in Achaicis, (x) Euſeb. Chronic, 
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Diana (I), and Niobe her ſelf turn'd into a Stone (n). 

In Tantalus's time flouriſh'd Pretus and Acri/tus, 
the Sons of Abas, King of Argos, by Ocalea the 
Daughter of Mantineus ; theſe Two Brothers were 
Twins, and are ſaid to have ſtruggled in their Mo- 
ther's Womb; which ſeems to be a ſort of pre/udium 
to that Battle, which as ſoon as they were grown up, 
was afterwards fought for the Kingdom; and in 
which they Two are reported to have firſt made uſe 
of Targets (n). Prætus firſt obtain'd the Kingdom, 
and held it 17 Years; till his Brother Acriſius torc'd 
him to fly to Jobates King of Lycia, whoſe Daughter 
he had marry'd, by Homer call'd Antæa, but by 
the Writers of Tragedy, S/henobea. He ſoon after 
return'd from hence with his Father. in- law Jobates, 
and having poſſeſs d himſelf of Tiryns obrain'd a 
Treaty by which the Kingdom was divided between 
them. Pretus for his Share had Tiryns, Heræus, 
Aidæa, and the maritime Parts; Acriſius remain d 
at Argos (o). After this Prætus by his Wife Sthe- 
nobœa had Three Daughters, who were taken with 
the Fury of Bacchus, which had ſeiz d all the Wo- 
men of the Country; but were at length cured by 
Melampus, famous for his Skill in Phyſick and Sooth- 
ſaying, who for his Reward marry'd one of the 
King's Daughters, and with her obtain'd a Third 
Part of the Kingdom; another Share was given to 
Melampus's Brother Bias, who marry'd another of 
the Daughters: Not long after which Prætus had a 
Son call d Megapenthes, Acriſius, by his Wife Eu- 
ryaice, begat a Daughter named Danae, whom he 
kept under cloſe Confinement in a Brazen Tower, 
ſetting a ſtrict Guard over her, to prevent any 
Man's coming near her, for he had been told by the 
Oracle that he thould havea Grandſon by her who 


would kill him. Notwithſtanding all this Caution, 


00) Diodor. Sic. Bibliothec. Hiſt. I. 4. (m) Apollodor. I. 3. c. 5+ 

Ovid. Met amorph. J. G. v. 310. (n) Pauſanias in Argolicis, Apol- 

lod. J. 2. c. 2. (o) Pauſanias ut prius. 7 
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upiter, as the Fable tells, melting himſelf into a 
Shower of Gold, ſunk through the Tiles, and en- 
joy'd her; or, as it is other wiſe related, her Uncle 
Praetus, having corrupted her Keepers, lay with 
her and begat Perſeus (p). Danae, as ſoon as ſhe 
was deliver d, with her Child was put into a Cheſt, 
and thrown into the Sea; the Cheſt floating upon 


the Waves, was carry d to the Iſland Sriphus, where 


Dictys Brother to PolydeFes King of the Place 

brought up the Boy. After ſome time PolydeFes fell 
in love with Danae, and would have raviſh'd her, 
had not Perſeus, who was then grown up, pre- 
vented him. The King, to be revengd on him, 
ſent him into Africa to fetch the Gorgon Meauſa's 


Head, in Hopes that he would periſh in the 


Attempt, and himſelf by that means obtain his De- 
fires; but Perſeus, beyond his Expectation, re- 
turn'd with Succeſs. The Account Pauſanias gives 
of this Expedition ſeems to have ſome Reſem- 
blance of Truth; according to him, Meduſa was 
Daughter to Phorcus, and ſucceeded him in his 
Kingdom which lay upon the Lake Tritonis, ſhe 
was a great Huntreſs, and us d to fight with the 
Africans her Subjects, till Perſeus coming againſt 
her with choice Forces out of Pelaponne ſus, took 
her in the Night and cut off her Head, which he 
carry'd into Greece to be admir'd for its incom- 
parable Beauty (7). 

In this Expedition he marry d Andromeda, Daughter 
to Cepheus King of Foppe, a maritime Town of Phe- 
nicia, having firſt reſcu'd her from Phenix, who 
had ſtoln her away; the Ship in which Phenix ſail' d 
being call'd the Fhale, gave Occaſion to the Fable 
of Perſeus's having deliver d her from being de- 
vour'd by a Whale (7). From hence Perſeus re- 
turn'd to Seriphus, and reveng'd himſelf upon Poly. 
dectes for the Injuries offer d to his Mother, and 


(p) Apollodor, 1, 2, c. 4. (q) Panſanigs in Argolicis. (r) Co- 
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Dickys, whom he found at the Altar, whither they 
had been forc'd to fly for Sanctuary from the Vio- 
lence of Polydefes ; and, as the Fable ſays, turn'd 
him and all his Aſſiſtants into Stones, by ſhewing 
them the Gorgon's Head. Perſeus having ſet Dictys 
upon the Throne, with his Mother Danae, and Au- 
dromeda went for Argos with a Deſign to ſee his 
Grandfather; but Acriſius, who knew him to be 
alive, and had heard the Fame of his glorious At- 
chievements was retir'd from thence to Lariſſa, ſitu- 
ated upon the River Peneus in Pelaſgia. He had not 
been there long e're Teutamias King of the City 
celebrated Funeral Games in Honour of his deceas'd 
Father; hither, amongſt the other active Youth of 
Greece came Perſeus, and by an unlucky Caſt of the 
Diſcus, which fell upon his old Grandfather's Foot, 
who ſate a SpeCtator ignorant of his being there, 
unwillingly fulfill'd the Oracle upon him (5), after 
he had reign'd at Argos One and Thirty Years (7). 
Perſeus, after the unfortunate Murther of his Grand- 
father, being aſham'd to go to Argos, his here- 
ditary Kingdom, exchang'd it for 7 iryns with his 
Conzen Megapenthes (u), and built the City Mycenæ, 
where he reign'd 58 Years; thus was the Kingdom 
of Argos tranſlated to Mycenæ, after it had ſtood 
from 1ts Foundation by /nachus about 544 Years (w). 
Whilſt Pretas reign'd at Argos, Belleropbon, the 
Son of Glaucus, and Grandſon to Siſyphus, Founder 
of Corinth, having committed Man-{laughter, fled 
from thence to Argos, where he was expiated by 
Prætus. Not long alter he came to Argos, Sthe- 
nobœa the Queen was ſo charm'd with the Comlineſs 
of his Perſon, that ſhe often tempted him to her 
Bed, which Hellerophon having Vertue enough to 
refuſe, Sthenobea accus'd him to the King of having 
attempted to raviſhher. Prætus, to be reveng'd onhim 
tor this pretended Injury, ſent him into Zycia, with 


(s) Apollodoy. J. 2. c. 4. Pauſanias in Argolicis, (t) Euſeb, 
Chronic. (u) Apollodor, & Pauſanias ut ſupra, (w) Euſab. 2 
et- 


being mounted on the winged Horſe Pegaſus ſprung 
from the Blood of Meduſa, and lent him by the Gods 


* 
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Letters to his Father-in-law Fobates, in which he 
defir'd him to make away with Helleropbon. Fobates 
therefore ſent him againſt the Monſter Chimera, 
which ſome explain of the Ship of Cbimarrbus, a 
famous Pyrate amongſt the Lyciaus, which had a 
Lyon, 2 Goat, and a Dragon painted in it (x). Bo- 
chartus thinks no more meant by it, than the Three 
Gods of the Solymi, whom Belerophon afterwards 
ſubdued, painted in their Enſigus in the Shape of 
thoſe Creatures (), like the Heads of the Monſter, 
as it is deſcribed by Heſiod (2). Bellerophon in a 
Frigat which had a flying Horſe painted in the 
Deck, which the Poets diſguiſe under the Fable of his 


in Compaſſion of his Innocence, beyond all Ex- 
pectation, 32 victorious to Jobates. The next 
Expedition he was ſent upon, was againſt the So/ymer, 
and the laſt againſt the Amagons; in his return from 

Victory over theſe he was affaulted by a ſelect Body 
of Lycians, laid in an Ambuſh for him by Zebates ; 
every one of which he kill'd : All which extraordi- 
nary Exploits ſtruck the King with ſuch an Admira- 
tion of his great Courage, that he gave him his 
Daughter Philonoe, and declar'd him his Succeſſor in 


the Kingdom (2). Upon this Change of Fortune he 


Freu very inſolent and pre ſumptuous, and afterwards 
alling into many Misfortunes gave Occaſion to the 
Fiction of the Poets, that he attempted to fly up 
to Heaven upon the Horſe Pegaſus, and that he 
was thrown off his Back into the Valley of Cilicia, 


where he died blind. 


About the later end of Acri/ins's Reign, Pelops 


the Son of Tantalus, after he had made ſome un. 


ſucceſsful Attempts upon the ＋ Troy, and had 
been beaten from thence by Jlus then King of the 
Place, fled to Piſa in Theſſaly, where he fell in love 


(x) Plutarch. de Virtutibus mulrerum. (y) Bochart. Canaan. 
J. 1. c. 6. (2) He ſſod. in Oat, v. 321. (a) Apollodor. 1. 2. c. 5 
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with Fippodamia Oenomaus the King's Daughter* 


Oenomaus having been forewarn'd by the Oracle» 


that he ſhould die whenever his Daughter marry'd » 


Hippodamia was condemn'd to perpetual Virginity ; 
for her Father, truſting to the Speed of his Horſes, 
always propos'd this Condition to any one that made 
his Addreſſes, either to win a Race in a Coach, and 
with that his Daughter, or to die. Notwithſtand- 
ing Thirteen of the fineſt Youth in Greece, had, by 
reaſon of the incredible Swiftneſs of Ocnomans's 
Horſes, ſacrific'd their Lives in hopes of obtaining 
her, Pelops accepted the Conditions, and by bribing 
Myrtilus, the King's Coachman, to looſen the Wheels 
of his Maſter's Chariot, got the Victory. Oenomaus 
was torn in pieces in the Race, or according to ſome 
Accounts, thinking the Oracle completed, kill'd 
himſelf out of mere Grief and Deſpair (&). Pelops, 
after his Death ſucceeding to the Kingdom of Piſa 
and Elis, became very powerful, and making an 
Expedition into the Peninſula, which from him 
afterwards receiv'd the Name of Peloponneſus, ſub- 
dued many of the Nations which inhabited it (c), 
and reign'd over them 58 Years (4). 

Not many Years after the Diviſion of the King- 
dom of Argos, Pandion, the Second of that Name, 
Son of Cegrops the Second, and Eighth King of 
Athens, with his Father Cecrops, was driven from 
Athens by the Sons of Merion his Uncle, and fled to 
Megara, where having marry'd Pelia Daughter to 
Pylas, King of the City, he ſucceeded his Father- 
in- law in that Kingdom. During his Reign at Me- 
gara he had Four Sons, Ageus, Niſus, Pallas, and 
Lycus, who after their Father's Death being grown 
up, expell'd the Metionidæ, and divided the King- 
dom of Athens into Four Parts; notwithſtandin 
which Diviſion, the Sovereign Power did in effe 


remain in MAgeus (e). 


(b) Diodor. Sic. Bibliothec. Hiſt, I. 4. (c) Diodor. Sic. ibidem 
(d) Enſ.b. Chronic, le) Pauſanias in Atticis, Apollodor. I. 3. c. 14. 
About 
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About this time was born the Grecian Herculet, 
the Son of — — * 5 fe __ Ns 
Story goes, that in the Abſence itryon, Ju- 
— his Shape lay with 3 made the 
Night in which he got this Heroe, as long as Three, 
that his Strength might be the greater (/). He was firſt 
call'd Alcens, from his Grandfather, but afterwards 
by his great Atchievements obtain'd the Name of 
Hercules. Diodorus and Zuſebius mention Three of 
this Name, and the former aſeribes all their Actions 
to the Youngeſt, or Son of Alcmena. Servins ſpeaks of 
Four, and Varro Fourty Four, but the molt remark- 
able are the Six reckon'd by Tully : The Firſt was 
begotten by the moſt Ancient Jupiter on Ly/itv, and 
contended with Apollo for the Tripos. The Second, 
an Aeybtian, Son to Nile, invented the Phrygian 
Letters. The Third a Native of Crete, and one of 
the Iaæi Dactyli. The Fourth, Son of the Second 
Jupiter and Afteria, Siſter to Latona ; he was wor- 
ſhip'd by the Tyriant, and had a Daughter call'd Car. 
thago. Belus the Indian was the Fifth, and then in 
the laſt place, comes Hercules the Son of Alemena, 
by the Third Jupiter (g). id | n 
His reputed Father Ampbitryom was King of 77. 
ryns, but having unawares kill'd Zlectryon his Uncle 
and Father-in-law, he was forc'd to fly from thence. 
to Thebes, where Hercules being educated, flew Li- 
uus his Muſick-Maſter, as he was teaching him with 
his Harp. His Father finding out his Temper,and for 
fear ſome ſuch Accident ſhould fall out again, ſent 
him amongſt the Herdſmen, where being ſcarce 19 
Years old he flew a Lyon (4). For his extraordi- 
nary Strength and Courage he was taken notice of by 
T heſprs or Theſpius Prince of the T heſpienſes, who 
made him lye with his 30 Daughters, of whom he 
got as many Sons, who afterwards paſs d over into 


* — 


dd — ? 1 1 


(f) Diodor. Bibliot hes. Hit. I. 4. (g)] M. . Cicero de Natura 
Apolloder. 1, 2. c. 4. ene 


2 the 


Deorum, 1,3. (h) 
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the Iſland Sardinia with the Name of Theſpiades (i). 
Not long after this he deliver'd 7hebes from the 


ed an annual Tribute of zoo Oxen of the T hebans ; 
for which, Hercules kill'd him, burnt his Palace 
and laid his City even with the Ground, and was 
rewarded with Megara Daughter to Creon King of 
Thebes (k). When he was about Twenty Years old he 
fail'd with the Argonante in that famous Expedition 

fo much celebrated by the Poets. 
Au. The Captain in this renowned Enterpriſe was Ja- 
2720. ſon the Son of AHſeon, and the Fourth in Deſcent 
from QAolus, being born at Jolcus, which Peliat his 
Father's Brother, by the Mother's ſide, had inju- 
riouſſy uſurp'd and detain'd from Mon. Pehas had 
been forewarn'd by the Oracle to beware of him that 
had but One Shoe: Afterwards ſacrificing to Nep- 
tune, he call'd Jaſon to him, who coming in haſte, 
loſt One Shoe in paſſing over a Rivulet ; upon which 
Pelias thinking the Oracle fullfill'd in him, ask d 
him what Courſe he would take with one whom the 
Oracle ad vis d him to beware of? to which Queſtion 
when Jaſon had briefly anſwer'd, that he would 
ſend him to Colchos to fetch the Golden Fleece, Pe- 
lias immediately commanded him to undertake that 
Service (/). This was the Occaſion of this cele- 
brated Expedition, to which moſt of the young and 
active Spirits of Greece, fir'd with the Glory of the 
Enterpriſe, gave in their Names under Jaſon the 
chief Commander. The Ship in which they ſail' d 
was built by one Argus, and from him was call'd 
* Argo, and from hence all of them Argonante. The 
* firit Place they arriv'd at was the Iſland Lemmos, 
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* where the Women had kill'd all the Males, with a 

7 Deſign to lead an Amazonian Life, but nevertheleſs 
of took the Argonautæ to their Beds. From thence 
19 60 they ſail'd to a People call'd Doliones, over whom 
* reign'd one Cygicus, who recetv'd them with great 


(i) Died, Sic. Bib; Hiſt, I. 4. (k)Idem 1 prius. (1) A207. 1. c. $ 
Kin 


Tyranny of Erginus King of the Minye, who ex- 
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Kindneſs, but looſing from thence by Night, and 
being fore d back by Diſtreſs of Weather upon the 
ſame Coaſts, the Doliones, taking them for the Pe- 
laſgi, with whom they were then engag d in a War, 
gave them Battle, in which the Argonaute kill'd 
moſt of the Doliones, and amongſt the reſt their 
King Cyzicus: but the Day diſcovering their 
Miſtake, the Argonaute grievd at his Death, in- 
terr'd him very honourably (). The next Place 
they arriv'd at was ia; Hercules, not being 
us'd to rowe broke his Oar; whilſt he was in the 
Woods providing himſelf another, Hylas, his be- 
loved Boy as he was drinking at a Fountain, was 
ſtoln by the Nymphs. The Boy crying out, Po- 
phemus the Son of Zlatus, who had marry'd Lao- 
nome Hercules's Siſter, ran out to reſcue him, and 
meeting with Hercules, they both went in great Per- 
plexity to ſeek him, and were left behind * 
Argonaute. After which Polypbemus built a Town 
in Myſia call'd Cios, which he made the chief Seat of 
his Kingdom; but Hercules return'd to Argos, or 
according to others follow d his Companions to 
Colchos on Foot (u). | 

From «Myſia the Argonante ſail'd into Bithynia, 
then peopled by the  ZBebryces the ancient In- 
habitants of the Country, over whom Amycus 
the Son of —_— at that time reign'd. fe 
being a Man of prodigious Strength, compell'd 
all Strangers to fight with him at Whorlbats, at 
which Sport he had kill'd very many, but was him- 
ſelf ſlain by Pollux; the Bebryces in Revenge of 
his Death fell upon Pollux, but his Companions 
reſcued him, with great Slaughter of the Enemy. 
From hence they ſail'd to Sahnydcſſus, a Town in 
T brace, where Phmeus, a celebrated blind Sooth- 
ſayer dwelt, who was very much moleſted by the 
Harpys, a kind of Birds which had a Woman's 
Face, with foul long Claws, very naſty Creatures, 


m) Apo lon. Rhod. Argonavtic, 1.1. v. 1060, (n) Theocrit. Id. 13. 
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which flying in as ſoon as Phmens's Table was ſpread 
either devour'd, or carry d away the greateſt part of 
his Victuals, and left ſuch an ungtateful Smell upon 
the reſt, that it could not be eaten. To this Phinens 
the Argonauts apply'd themſelves for his Direction, 
and Opinion concerning the Succeſs of their Voy- 
age, which he promis'd to give them, upon Con- 
dition, they would deliver him from theſe conſtant 
unmanner]y Gueſts. Accordingly, no ſooner was 
Meat ſet upon the Table then in came the Harpys, 
and were immediately purſued by Zerhes and Calais 
the winged Sons of ZForeas, with their naked Swords 
through the Air; ſome ſay that both the Farpys, 
and the young Men dy'd in the Purſuit, but Apollo- 
nius ſays that Tris, interpoſing in behalf of the Har- 
ps, and promiſing that they ſhould do no more 
harm to Phineus, they were upon this Condition 
diſmiſs'd, and the Youths return'd to the Ship (o). 
For this good Office Phinens directed them in their 
way, and advertiſed them of the dangerous Rocks, 
call'd Symplegades, which by Force of Winds run- 
ning together ſhut up the Paſſage ; where fore he ad- 
vis'd them to ſend out a Pigeon before them, andif 
that paſs'd throngh ſafe. to venture, otherwiſe by no 
means to attempt it. The Pigeon having eſcap'd 
only with the Loſs of ſome part of her Tail, upon 
the next opening of the Rocks, they row'd with 
main Force, and made their Paſſage through, only 
the hinder parts of the Ship were bruis d; from 
thence forward the Symplegades have ſtood ſtill, as 
the Story tells, the Gods having decreed, that after 


the Paſſage of a Ship they ſhould; be for ever fixt. 


The Argonaulæ having eſcap'd the Danger of the 
Rocks, arriv'd at the Mirianayni, a People inhabit- 
ing about the Month of the River Parthenins, where 
they were hononrably receiv'd by Lycus King of 
the Country. Here /dmon a Soothſayer of their 


— . — rt. 


8 (9) Apollon. Argenantie. 232 295; | 
| <8. Com- 


Company was kill'd by a wild Boar ; Dypbis Pilot of 
the Ship died, and was ſucceeded by Anceus. Ha- 
ving paſs'd the River Thermodon, and Mount Cau- 
caſus, they came to the River PHH which runs 
through the Land of Co/chrs, and ariving ſafe in 
the Harbour, 7aſon went to Aetes King of the 
City, and acquainted him with Pelſas's Commands, 
and the Cauſe of his Coming, and demanded the 
Golden Fleece, which AÆAetes promis'd to deliver, 
if he alone, by his own ſingle Strength, would yoke 
together Two Bulls with Brazen Hoofs, fierce and 


terrible, breathing out Fire, preſented to him by 


Vulcan, and plowing the Ground with them, would 
ſow Dragons Teeth, which Minerva had given him, 
being the Remainder of thoſe which Cadmus had 
ſown at Thebes (p). 

Whilſt Zaſon was in great Perplexity how he 
ſhould accompliſh this Task, Meda the King's 
Daughter, was ſo enamdur'd with him, that, being 
excellently well Skill'd in Magick, ſhe promis'd him 
her Aſſiſtance, if he would ſwear to marry her, 
which Zaſox agreed to. Whereupon ſhe gave him a 
Medicine, witk which he anointed his Body and his 
Armour, to preſerve him 'from the Violence of the 
Bulls; and ſhe farther told him, that from the 
Teeth which he ſow'd ſhould riſe arm'd Men, who 
would all immediately fall upon him; unleſs he pre- 
vented them by throwing Stones amongſt them, as 
ſoon as they came up, which would raiſe ſuch a 
Diſſention amongſt them, that he might eaſily cut 
them off. All 2 meeting with the promis'd 


Succeſs, Jaſon once more de manded the Fleece, but 


Ates, inſtead of delivering it, -comtriv'd how to 
deſtroy the Argonante, and burn their Ship: Me. 
dea perceiving this, went to Jaſon and by Night 
brought him to the Fleece, which hung upon an 
Oak in Mars's Grove, where it way/gnarded. by u 
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Dragon, which never ſlept; but he by Medea s 
Magick being caſt into a deep Sleep, Jaſon obtain'd 
the Fleece, and with his Companions fail d off, car- 
rying Medea and her Brother Abſyrtus along with 

em. | 

Artes having diſcover'd the ſecret Practices of 
his Daughter, immediately purſued them; eMedea 
as ſoon as ſhe perceiv'd her Father making towards 
them, cut her Brother Artus in pieces, and ſcat- 
ter'd the mangled parts of his Body, thereby to 
move her old Father's Compaſlion, and ſtop his far- 
ther Purſuit. fees ſeeing the deſperate Effects of 
his Daughter's Cruelty, gather'd up what he could 
of the Remains of his Son, and buried him in a place 
from the ſcatter'd parts call'd Tomi. After his Re. 


turn Home, he ſent out many of his Subjects in 


queſt of the Argonaute, threatning them that if 
they return'd without Qſedea, they ſhould ſuffer in 
her ſtead; in the mean while the Argonante were 
driven about the Seas, and had paſs'd the River Eri. 
danus, when Jupiter being offended at the Murther 
of Abſyrius vexed them with Storms and Tempeſts, 
which threw them upon unknown Coaſts. When 
they were come to the Iſlands Abſprtides (that no- 
thing incredible may be wanting to the Fable) the 
Ship Argos fpake to them, and told them, that Ju- 


Piter would not be appeas'd, till they came to Auſo. 


ni, and were cleans'd by Circe from the Murther 
of Abſyrias. Upon which ſailing between the 
Coalts of Zzbya and Callia, and paſſing through the 
Sea of Sardinia, and along the Coaſt of Heturia, 
they came to the Iſle of MÆeu, where Circe liv'd. 
After they were cleans d by her, they ſail'd by the 
Coaſt of the Sirene, from whoſe: alluring Muſick 
they were proſe rid by the more charming Voice of 
Orpheus, who! on the other [ifle-fimg ſo well, that 
* alone fwam out to them, whom Venus carry'd 
ſale to Lilybeum-m Sicily. Having paſt the Sirens, 


they came between Kyla and Charybais, * the 
gone 18 ag 
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Straggling Rocks which ſeem d to caſt out Flame and 
Smoke: but by the Appointment of Juno, they were 
reſcu'd from this Danger by 7 hetis and the Neret- 
des. From hence they 4 to that part of Sic, 
where were the Oxen of the Sun, and touch'd at 
Corcyre the Iſland of the Pheaces, where Alcimous 
chen teign d. In the mean time, the Men of Col 
chos, that had been ſent by Aetes in queſt of the 
| &, hearing no News of them, till they ar- 
riv d at Corcyrg, came and demanded Meaea of Alct- 
noms, who return'd them this Anſwer, that if ſhe were 
not Jaſon s Wife, they ſhould have her, but if ſhe were 
already marry'd, he would not take her from him. A 
rete, Alcinous's Wife, hearing this marry'd them; 


whereupon the Men of Co/chos, not daring to return 


Home, ſtay d with the Pheaces, from whence the Ar- 


gomautæ departed and came to Crete. Minos was at 


this time King of the Iſland, who had a Man of 
Braſs call'd Talus, the Preſent of Vulcan, who as 
the Fable ſays, had One Vein from the Neck to the 
Heel, the End of which was clos'd up with a Brazen 
Nail; his Cuſtom was to run Three Times a Day, 
round the Iſland to defend it. When he ſaw the 
Ship Ango paſs by, he threw Stones at it; but Meade 
by her Magick deſtroy'd him. Some ſay that ſhe 
intoxicated him with Potions magically prepar'd; 
others, that promiſing to make him immortal, ſhe 
drew out the Nail that ſtopt his Vein, by which 
means all his Blood run out; others ſay, that he was 
ſhot with an Arrow in the Heel by Pan, and that 


ht 


ſail'd to A ina, where they were forc'd to 
for freſh Water. From Anina ſailing by Z 
and Zocris, they-arriv'd at Folcys, having ſpent 


Four whole Months in this Expedition ( 9). 


Surdas thinks that by the Golden Fleece was meant 
2 Book of Parchment, which is made of Sheep-skin, 


(a) Apoleder, ibid, 
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and call'd Go/den, becauſe it taught how other Me- 
tals might be chang'd into Gold. Some would have 
the whole Story to be a moral Allegory,and would un- 
derſtand by Jaſon, Wiſdom and Moderation, which 
conquers all Dangers. And: laſtly others believe 
there was at leaſt ſome Foundation of this Story, 
and that Jaſon went with a Deſign to rob Colchos. 
For not far from Caucaſus there are certain ſteep 
falling Torrents, which waſh down many Grains of 
Gold, as in many other parts of the World, and 
the People inhabiting there uſe to ſet Fleeces of 
Wool in thoſe Deſcents of Water, in which the 
Grains of Gold remain, and the Water paſſes through. 
That the many Rocks, Straits, Sands, and Currents 
in the Paſſage berween Greece and the Bottom of 
Pontus, are poetically converted into thoſe fiery 
Bulls, the arm'd Men riſing out of the Gronnd, the 
Dragon caſt aſleep, and the like: And the Man of 
Braſs, the Sirens, Scylla and Charybais, were 
other hazardous Adventures which they fell in- 
to in the eMediterraneun Sea, colourd over by 
Orpheus with Poetical Alluſions; all which, ex- 


cept the Man of Braſs, Homer afterwards us d 


in the Deſcription of Uy/es's Travels in the ſame 
Seas. ib ain 164 yd 

Jaſon upon his Return deliver'd the Fleece to 
Pelias ; he not expecting the Return of the Argo. 
nausæ, had ſome time before thought of taking off 
Aſbeon Jaſon's Father, but he had poiſon'd himſelf 
by drinking Bull's Blood, and his Wife for Grief 
hang'd her ſelf. Qſeata to be re veng'd on Pelias for 
the Injuries done to her Husband Jaſon, perſwaded 
his Daughters to boil their old Father, by pretending 
that ſhe by her Medicines would reſtore him to Life, 


in the Strength and Vigour of Youth: After this 


— 4 having bury'd his Father Pelias, expell'd 
both her and her Husband ; who from Jo/cus fled to 
Corinth, where they liv'd very happily about Ten 
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his Daughter Glance, Medea was caſt off, and com- 
manded to quit the City. This ungrateful piece of 
Neglect ſo enrag d Medea, that ſhe, by magical Pre- 
parations, ſet the King's Palace on fire, in which 
Creon and his Daughter Glauce were conſum'd, mur- 
der'd all the Children ſhe had by Jaſon, and made 
her Eſcape to Athens (r). b oe 
About the time of this Expedition Dyodorus 
places Herculess War againſt Troy (s). Apolladorus 
mentions it hetween bs Ninth and Tenth La- 
bour under Eurſibeus, and makes it not finiſhc 
till after his Servitude under Omphale Queen of the 
Aæones or Lydians (tj. The Occaſion of it was this. 
—_ and Apollo w bargain d with Laomeaon 
uild the City Troy, he refus d to perform. the 
reement, and pay their Wages, or, according to 
other Accounts, having built the City with Money 
taken out of the Temples of Neptune and Apollo, 
made no . Reſtitution. Apollo in Revenge ſent a 
Plague, and Neprunc, together with a dreadful In- 
undation, a Whale to devour the Inhabitants; the 
Oracle being conſulted, anſwer d, that the Anger of 
the Gods could not be appeas'd,' till the Whale had 
devour'd one. of their Children, choſen by Lot, 
which fell upon the King's own Daughter Heſione. 
Whilſt ſhe lay expos'd upon a Rock, Hercules, being 
One of the Argonauts who were forc'd by Diltreſs of 
Weather upon thoſe Coaſts broke her Chains, and 
going to her Father, undertook to kill the Whale, 
and  Zaomedon for his Reward promis'd him his 
Horſes. Hercules having kill'd the Whale, truſted 
Zaomedon with his Reward till his Return from Cl. 
chis ; then he ſent his Brother pbrcles. and 7ela- 
mom to demand the Horſes, inſtead” of — 
which, Laomedon 1mpriſon'd the Meſſengers, an 
deſigu d the Deſtruction of the whole Company. 


( x) Euripides in Medes.  Apollader. ibid. Diodor. Sicul. Bi” 
liarhec. Hiſt, I. 4. (s) Dioder. Sic. I. 4. (t) Apollodor. I. 2. 
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Priamus alone of all his Sons was againſt this In- 


| Juſtice, and when he could not otherwiſe prevail 


upon his Father, ſent Two Swords to the Priſoners, 
with which they diſpatcht their Keepers, and made 
their Eſcape. | 
Hercules not long after this, to be reveng d on 
Laomedon, with a Squadron of Eighteen, or ac- 
cording to Homer, of Six Ships («), came, and took 
Troy, kill'd Laomedon, and for his Integrity plac'd 
his Son Priamus upon the Throne. Ze/zone he be- 
ſtow'd upon Telamon, as an Acknowledgment of his 
great Bravery in having made the Firſt Breach in 
the Walls, and enter'd the City (9 ).. N 
After the Return of the Argonaute, Hercules 
took an Oath of them mutually to aſſiſt each other, 
and to chuſe ſome place where they might meet and 
celebrate Games in Honour of Jupiter Olymprus. 
This Matter being left to his Care and Management, 
he pitch'd upon the Plains of lis, lying upon the 
River Alpheus, where he appointed Exerciſes to be 
perform'd on Foot and Horſeback, with Rewards to 
the Viclors in each, and ſent abroad to give notice 
of it to the ſeveral Cities, which procur'd him 
an univerſal Eſteem and Reputation throughout 
Greece. | 
Zuryſibeus, who about this time ſucceeded his 
Father Sbenelus in the Kingdom of cHycene, had 
always entertain'd very jealous Apprehenſions of 
Hercules, becauſe he was of the Family of Perſeus, 
and nearly related to the Crown, and had engag'd 
him 1n ſeveral hazardous Attempts in Hopes to have 
taken him out of the way, which Hercules always 
performing with Glory and Succeſs, render d his 
own perſonal Vertues more remarkable, and Eu. 
1y/thens ſtill more uneaſy. Hercules having ſome. 
time before conſulted the Oracle at Dehs, was ac. 
quainted that it was the Pleaſure of the Gods, that 


i 605 ed, E. v. C41. (W) Dipder. Sic, ibid. Apolloder. 
J. 2. c. 6. 0 
| he 
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. he ſhould ſerve Zarytheus Twelve Years, and after 
| he had finiſh'd as many Labours at his Appointment, 
, be made Immortal. This Anſwer put him into a 
p very deep Fit of Melancholy, which in time drove 


him to Madneſs; and in the height of his Diſtemper 
he kill'd the Children he had by Megera, and put 
her away. At length having recover'd his Under- 
{tanding, he reſolv'd to ſubmit himſelf, and return 
to Euryſtheus, who, as ſome ſay, impos d the Twelve 
following Labours upon him, to expiate the Mur- 
der of his Children; and there are not wanting 
thoſe who commend Euryſibeus for employing the 
Strength of Hercules to ſo good a purpoſe. 


ow Oo T7 vuyg! | _ 


8 His Firſt Task was to kill a Lyon in Nemea, a 
, Wood of Achais, whom no Sword, or any other 
d Weapon could pierce; Hercules therefore laying 
5. hold of his Throat ſtrangled him, and pull'd off his 
t, Skin, which he afterwards wore in Memory of his 
e Victory. The Second was to kill the Monſter Hy- 
e ara, which had 100 Heads like Snakes, whereof 
0 One being cut off, Two immediately ſprung up in 
ee its place. The Third was to bring home alive the 
m Erymanthian Boar, at the Sight of which Beaſt 
ut upon his Shoulders, Zuyſtbeus was lo frighted, 
that he ran for Fear into a — Hogſhead; and in 
11S this Expedition he alſo overcame the Centaurs. 
ad The Fourth was to catch an Hart of wonderful 
of Swiſtneſs with Golden Horns. The Fifth was the 
14, Cleanſing Augeass Stable in One Day, which he did 
'd by turning the River Alphens into it. The Sixth 
ve was to chaſe away the Birds upon the Lake Ampbalis. 
yS The Seventh, to fetch a wild Bull out of Crete, 
nis which Paſpbae is ſaid to have faln in love with; 
2 and between this and the next Labour he help'd 
ne- the Gods againſt the Gyants, and reconcil'd Jupiter ta 
ac. Prometheus, whom he loos d from Mount Caucaſus. 
hat The Eighth was to fetch the Mares of Diomedes out 
* of Thrace, which had Brazen. Mangers, were ty d 
| with Iron Chains, and liv'd upon the Fleſh of 
he Strang- 
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Strangers that paſs'd that way. Wherefore Her- 
cules firſt gave them their own Maſter's Fleſh, and 
then brought them to Zuryſtbeus, who dedicated 
them to Juno, and their Breed is ſaid to have con- 
tinued to the Time of Alexander the Great. After 
this Labour Diodorus makes him to have ſail'd with 
the Argonaute. The Ninth was to fetch the Girdle 
of the Queen of the Amazons. The Tenth was to 
fetch the Oxen of Geryon out of Iberia or mow in 
the moſt extreme parts of which he erected his 
Pillars, as at the utmoſt Limits of the then known 
World. | 
Hercules is farther ſaid in this Journey to have 
kill d Autæus, and after that to have gone down into 
fgypt, where he ſlew the cruel Tyrant Huſiris. 
Within Eight Vears and One Month he finiſht all 
theſe Labours. After his Return he was enjoyn'd 
to fetch Cerberus out of Hell, which having accom- 
pliſh'd, the Twelfth was to fetch the Golden Heſpe- 
rian Apples, kept by a terrible Dragon; which 
ſome interpret to be Herds of Cattle defended by 
ſome valiant Man, he brought out of Africa to Eu- 
yſtheus (x). 9 l 
Atter he had ſerv'd Euryſtbeus Twelve Years he 
return'd to Thebes, where he gave Megara, whom he 
had put away, to Jau his Brother /phicies's Son; 
himſelf having no legitimate Iſſue, went to Octha- 
lia, where he won Jole Eurytus the King's Daughter 
at Shooting, an Exerciſe which her Father always 
propos'd to all that came againſt him and his'Sons. 
Eurytns being warn d by Megara's Misfortunes, re- 
fus'd to deliver her. Hercules in Revenge of this 
Affront, drove away his Horſes, and kill'd his Eldeſt 
Son /phitas, whom he ſent to ſeek them; for carryin 
him up into a Tower, on-pretence that he might try i 
he could ſee his Father's Horſes feeding thereabouts, 
he threw him down headlong. For this he was ſtruck 
WY" : ' | ——— — ———C —C 


(x) Apollodor. J. 2. c. 4. Diodor. Sie. 1. 4, 2 er ' 
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with a Diſeaſe, and after he had us'd ſeveral Means 
to be expiated, and found no Remedy, the Oracle told 
him the only way to be cur'd was to be ſold, and 
the Price to be given to Ipbitus's Children. The 
Violence of his Diſtemper forcing him into Aſia, he 
was bought by Ompbale Queen of the Mæones, who, 
by the Death of her Husband 7 molus, was then in 
Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom. Hercules being now 
perfectly recover'd did his Queen very ſignal Ser- 
vice, killd many of the Cercopes, molt notorious 
Robbers in thoſe parts, and brought ſome of them 
alive to her. After this Ompbale ſtood in ſuch Ad- 
miration of his Courage, that as ſoon as ſhe knew 


who he was, ſhe not only gave him his Liberty, 
, 


but admitted him to her Bed, and bore him a Son 
call'd Lamon, or according to Apollodorus, Aęelaus (y). 
Hercules had already had a Son nam'd Cleolans, by 
One of his Fellow-ſlaves ; after he had ſerv'd Om. 


phalus Three Years, he return'd into Peloponne ſus (z). 


After his Return thither , with an Army conſiſt. 
ing of Arcadiant, and others who offer'd themſelves 
as Volunteers out of many Cities, he made War upon 
Augeas King of Elis; but he return'd from thence 
after a light Skirmiſh, without any Effet. In this 
Expedition he was entertain'd by Olexus, and kill d 
the Centaur Zurytion, who offter'd Violence to Ole- 
nuss Daughter. After his Return to Tuns, Eu- 
ryſthens pretending that he affected the Govern- 
ment, baniſh'd him with his Mother Alemena, Ipbi- 
cles, and Jolaus. From thence he fled to Pheneus in 
Arcadia, not long after which Zurytus, Augeas's Son, 
marching in ſolemn Proceſſion to the Humus, Her- 
cules making a ſudden Irruption upon him near 
Chong, kill'd him, and going directly to Elis, flew 

eas alſo, took the City, and recalling Phylens, 
who had been baniſh'd by his Father, only for de. 
termining in Favour of Hercules, in a Quarrel 


(y) Apollodor, ibid. c. 7. (2) Dioder. Sic, ibidem. 
which 
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which happen'd between him and his Father Au- 
geas, plac d him upon the Throne. 

After this Tyndareus being expell'd _ by his 
Brother — and Hyionus Son of Licymnius, 
and a Friend to Hercules, murder'd by Ftppocoon's 


Sons, Hercules very much griev'd at his Death, 


came and gave them Battle, in which many of them 
were kill'd; afterwards he took Sparta, which being 
his own Conqueſt, he entruſted Tyndareus with it, 
to be deliver'd to his Poſterity. In this Fight few on 
Hercules's fide were kill'd, amongſt thoſe were Iphi- 
cles and Seventeen of Cepheus's Twenty Sons. On 
the Enemy's ſide fell Hippocoon with Ten of his 
Sons, beſide a great Number of Spartans. | 
This War being ended Hercules return'd to Ar- 
cadia, where he got Auge Aleos the King's Daughter 
with Child, and from thence went to Symphalus. 
Auge, as ſoon as her Father diſcover'd her to be big 


with Child, was committed to one Nauplins, whom 


he orderd to throw her into the Sea; in her Journey 
to Nanplia, a Port in Argolis, Auge was deliver'd of 
a Male Childin a Wood near the Mountain Parthe- 
nius, where ſhe left it, and went on her 1 
with Nauplius. Upon their Arrival at the Port, 
Nauplius inſtead of drowning Auge gave her to ſome 
Carians who were uſt ſailing for Aſia, and after- 
wards fold her to Teuthras King of Myſia. In the mean 
time the Child was found upon the Mountain Par- 
thenius ſucking a Deer, and was carry'd to Corythus 
the King, who brought him up as his own Son, 
and trom the Deer which gave him ſuck, call'd him 
Telephus. When he came to Man's Eſtate, and had 
been inform'd by the Oracle, who were his true 
Parents, he went into Myſia, where Teuthras ha- 
ving no Male Iſſue, gave him his Daughter Argrope 
in Marriage, and adopted him his Succeſſor in the 
Kingdom. 

Hercules was ſo much concern'd at the Loſs of 
his Brother /phicles, and his Friend Hyionus, that 


Five 
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Five Years after his coming to Phenens, he left Ar. 
cadia, and departed out of Peloponneſus, and with a 
Company of Arcadians came to Cahydon, a City of 
e/£Etolia, where though he had an infinite Number 
of Children by other Women, yet being now with- 
out a Wife, and wanting legitimate Iflue, he mar- 
d Deianira Oeneus the King's Daughter, by whom 
he had two other Sons. To ingratiate himſelf with 
the Calydonians he turn'd the Courſe of the River 
Achelous into another Channel; whence the Fable 
aroſe that he fought with Achelous in the Shape 
of a Bull, and cut off One of his Horns, and gave 
it to the /£70/;/: It was calld the Horn of A. 
malthea, and abounded with Plenty of all ſorts of 
Fruit. 
After this Hercules aſſiſted the Calydonians in a 


War with the Theſprozz, took the City Zphyra, kill'd 


Phileus the King, and on his Daughter, whom he 
had taken captive, begat Tlepolemus. About the 
Third Year after he had marry'd Deianira being at 
Supper with Oeneus, he unfortunately kill'd Archi- 
teles's Son Eurynomus, who waited at the Table, 
with a Blow of his Fiſt. Upon this Misfortune he 
immediately left Ca/ydon, and came to the River Zu- 
enus,where Neſſusthe Centaur, having firſt taken Dei- 
anira into his Boat to ferry her over, and attempting 


to raviſh her, was ſhot by Hercules. Meſſus, as he 


was dying, order'd Deianira to mix Oyl with his 
Seed, and the Blood which flow'd from his Wound, 
and anoint her Husband's Coat with it, having per- 
ſwaded her that it was ſuch a Love-potion as would 
infallibly ſecure him from loving any other Woman ; 
accordingly ſhe prepar'd the Medicine, and un- 
known to Hercules reſerv'd it againſt the fitſt Occa- 
ſion. Hercules having paſs'd the River went to 
Ceyx King of Trachin (a). 


— —_ 


— _ 


| (a) Dioder, Sic, l. 4. 
| Her- 


Jupiter would take care of the reſt. This being 


Hercules not long after this contracted a very 
ſtrict Alliance with the Arcadians, and by their 
Aſſiſtance ſubdued ſeveral Princes and Cities in 
Greece. His laſt Expedition was againſt Zurytus, 
whom he flew with his Three Sons, and taking 
away Jule, came to Ceneum a Promontory of Zubaa ; 
where being about to ſacrifice he ſent his Servant 
Lichas to Deianira at Trachin for his Shirt and Coat, 
wherein he us'd to perform that Religious Service. 
She being inform'd by Zichas that Jole, was taken, 
for fear ſhe ſhould rob her of her Husband's Aﬀe- 
ctions, anointed his Shirt with the Medicine given 
her by the Centaur Neſ/as. The Shirt having toucht 
his Body the Poiſon had ſo ſudden an Operation 
vpon him, that the Violence of his Pain forc'd him 
to disband his Army, and return to Trachin, where 
his Torment ſtil] encreaſing, he ſent to the Oracle 
to enquire about a Remedy. In anſwer to which he 
was told, that he ſhould be carry'd up to the Moun- 
tain Oeta, where a great Pile of Wood being rais d, 


done, and all Hopes of Recovery paſt, Hercules in 
his warlike Habit caſt himſelf upon the Pile, and 
deſird the Standers by to put Fire to it; which, when 
all his own Relations refus' d to do, Pæas who came 
that way to ſeek his Cattle, or, as moſt others de- 
liver his Son Philocketes, ſet Fire to it, and for his 
Reward had Hercules's Bow and Arrows. The 
Pile being likewiſe kindled with Lightning, was 
preſently reduc'd, together with the Body, into 
Aſhes; Vela, finding none of his Bones, a Perſwa- 
fon arale, that he paſs'd from amongſt Mankind to 
the Gods, as the Oracle had formerly foretold. 
Jole he gave to his Son Hyllus, whom he commanded 
to marry her, when he came to Age. As for Deta- 
ira when ſhe perceiv'd what ſhe had brought upon 

her Husband, ſhe hang'd her ſelf for Grief. 
| Hercules being dead, his Children ſtay'd ſome 
time at Trachn with Ceyx the King, till Hyllus and 
ſome 
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ſome more of them were grown up, when Zu- 
mibeus entertaining the ſame jealous Thoughts of 
them, as he had done before of their Father, was re- 
ſolv'd to baniſh them all out of Peloponneſus. Ac- 
cordingly he ſent to Ceyx, commanding him upon 
Pain of his Diſpleaſure to remove them together 
with Jolaus, and the reſt of his Family; they bein 
unable to make any Reſiſtance voluntarily quitt 
the place, and ſent about to the chief Cities in 
Greece, to beg their Protection, which all of them 
re fus'd, except the Athenians, who plac'd them in 
Tricorynthus, One of the Four Parts of the City- 
After ſome time when they were arrivd at their 
full Age, and began to refle& upon the Glory of their 
Father, and the Royal Stock from whence they 
deſcended, Euryſtheus grew {till more afraid of them, 
and led out an Army againſt them ; they being 
aſſiſted by the Atbeniant under the Conduct of their 
Couſin Jolaut, and Theſeus, overthrew his Forces, 
and kill'd him with all his Sons, and then invaded 
Pehponneſus. At this time a Plague infeſted the 
Country, and the Oracle anſwer'd that it was be- 
cauſe the Heraclide return'd before their time, upon 
which they left Peloponneſus, and went to Marathon. 
Hyllus being about this time come to Age, mar- 
ry'd Jole, as his Father had enjoin'd him, and us'd 
his utmoſt Endeavours to make a way for the Return 
of the Herachde. Having conſulted the Oracle at 
Delphi, he was anſwer'd if they waited till the 
Third Fruit, they ſhould certainly return. Hyllus, 
after Three Years were expir'd, which Space, of 
time he thought was intended by the Third Fruit, 
made another Attempt upon Peloponneſus. Atreus 
the Son of Pelops was then after the Death of Eu- 
'yſtheus, in Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Mycenæ, 
and had enter'd into a Confederacy with the Inha- 
bitants of Tegea, and others, who now aſlliſted him 
againſt the Heraclidæ. Their Forces being aſſembled 
t the //thmus; Hyllus challeng d any One of the 
#8 D Enemy 
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Enemy to ſingle Combat, upon this Condition, that 
if he conquer d, the Herac lide ſhould take Poſſeſſion 
of Euryſtbens's Kingdom, but if he was kill'd, they 
ſhould not return into Pelbponneſus till after Fifty 
Years. Wherefore the Heraclidæ, their Champion 
Hylus being kill'd by Echemus King of Tegea, were 
fore d to return to Tricoryntbus. Their Grandmother 
Alcmena in the mean time going to Thebes, and not 
long after diſappearing, had Divine Honours paid 
to her Memory. Others of the Heraclidæ went to 

imius, the Son of Dorus, and demanded of him 

the Country Heſtiæotis, which their Father had con- 

quer'd, and given him in truſt for his Children; 

_ by this means they were incorporated with the 
ores. 

Licymnias, the Son of Electryon, and T lepolemus 
of Hercules by Afiyoche , the Daughter of Phylens, 
having ſome time before this been admitted In- 
habitants of Argos, Thepolemns in a Quarrel kill'd 
Eleftryon, and made his Eſcape to Rbodos. This 
Hand was at that time inhabited by a Colony of the 
Hellenes, whom Triopas the Son of Phorbas had 
planted there. Tlepolemns, after he had divided it 
amongſt the Inhabitants into Three equal Parts, 
built Three Cities, Lindus, Jalyſus, and Camirus, 
and upon the account of his Father's Glory, ob- 
tain'd the Government of the whole Iſland, and af- 
terwards aſſiſted Aeamemnon at the Siege of Trey. 

A.M, About thefe Times Theſeus flouriſh'd at Athens ; 

2779. he was the Son of Mens, the Ninth King of that 
place, by Atbra the Daughter of Pittheus King of 
Troezen. Agent had for a long time lain under 
Contempt at Athens for want of Iſſue, eſpecially 
with his Brother Pallas, who being ſtrengthen'd 
with a numerous Race of Fifty Sons, had behav'd 
himſelf with ſo much Inſolence towards him, as 
= ſome Diſturbance to his Government. This 

aughty Carriage of his Brother put him upon going 
to Delphi, where he receiy'd that celebrated Hs 
| We” 7 Wwalc 
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which forbad him the Uſe of Women, till his Re- 
turn to Athens (b); but it was ſo ambiguouſly ex- 
preſs'd, that he went to Troesen, and advis'd with 
Pittheus, a Man of the | me Knowledge, and 
Wiſdom of his time, and particularly famous for 
expounding Oracles. He, taking Advantage from the 
Obſcurity of the Oracle, prevail'd upon him to lie 
with his Daughter Atbra. Agens got her with 
Child, and before he left Troezen, hid a Sword and a 
Pair of Shoes under a Stone, which had a Cavity 
exactly fitting them. Abra being only privy to 
it, eus commanded her, if ſhe was deliver'd of 
a Son, to ſend him with the Tokens to Athens, as 
ſoon as he was able to lift the Stone, and take them 
from under it; and to uſe all poſlible Secrecy, leſt 
the Pallantidæ ſhould fall upon him in the Road, and 
by his Death make way for their own Family to the 
. Crown. She being deliver'd of a Boy, his true Pa- 
] rentage was conceal'd for ſome time, and Pittheus 
8 gave out a Report that he was —_— by Neptune, 
the Tutelar God of Troegen. e Child, when he 
was about Sixteen Years old, diſcovering great 
Strength both of Body and Mind, his Mother in- 
form'd him who was his true Father, and brought 
him to the Stone, which he eaſily removing, ſhe or- 
der'd him to carry the Sword and Shoes to AM eus at 
Athens. | | 

It wasat this time very dangerous travelling thither 
155 by Land, no part of the Country =. ree from 

es, 


hat Thieves and Murderers : for ſince Hercules, who be- 
z of fore his Misfortunes had deſtroy'd a great Number 
der of them, liv'd in Aſia, under the Service of Queen 


Oupbale, their old Practices were renew'd, and 

nd W the ſame Villanies broke ont afreſh, no Man be- 

av'd ing left to chaſtiſe their Inſolence. Both his Mother 

as and Grandfather were very earneſt with him to go 
by Water, but he rejoyc'd at fo fair an Opportunity 


{b) Plutarch. in Theſeo, Apollodor J. 3. c. 14. 
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of exerting his Courage, and notwithſtanding all 
their Importunity, ſet forward on his Journey by 
Land. For the Reputation which Hercules had 
rais'd in the World, had bred ſuch a generous Emu- 
lation in his Breaſt, that by Day his Thoughts, and 
by Night his Dreams were of nothing elſe but the 
Labours of Hercules; and he thought himſelf un- 
worthy of the near Relation which he bore to that 
Hero (both of them being born of Couzen Germans 
by the Mother's ſide) unleſs he deſerv d it by great 
Atchie vements. „ eilt nt 
His Firſt Encounter was with Periphetes, the Son 
of Yulcan and Anticlea,and from the Weapon which he 
us'd in Fight call'd Corynetes or the Club-bearer, T he- 
ſeas kill'd him in ſingle Combat, upon the Confines of 
L£pidaurus, and as Hercules wore the Lion's Skin, in 
Remembrance of his Victory, ſo Theſeus always 
carry'd about Periphetes's Club. His next Difficult 
was to paſs through the Iſthmus, where he met wit 
S;nnis the Son of Polypemon and Sylea He was call'd 
Pityocamptes, or the Pine-bender, from his bending 
Pines, and tying the Bodies of Paſſengers upon Two 
oppoſite Branches, which, as they return'd to their 
natural Poſture, by their ſuddain Force, tore their 
Limbs aſunder; but now he met with the Juſt Re- 
ward of his Cruelty, and was kill'd by 7 beſeus the 
very ſame way, by which he had before deſtroy d fo 
many others. After this he kill'd the man Sow, 
a Beaſt of wonderful Strength and Fierceneſs, which 
did much Miſchief about the Country. It's Name 
was Phea, and there are thoſe who ſay that Pha 
was a Female Robber, infamous for her Luſt and 
Cruelty, who liv'd at Cromyon, and obtain'd the 
Name of Sow by her beaſtly Life, and lewd' Con- 
verſation. Uk 
The next Man he kill'd was Sciron, whom he 
threw from a Rock, He was a famous Robber upon 
the Borders of Megara, who, as ſome relate, us'd to 


ſtretch out his Feet for Paſlengers to waſh, and * 
they 
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they had done, kickt them down the Rocks, which 
from him were called Sc:ronides. The Writers of 
Aegara give him the Character of a juſt and good 
Man, but this being contrary to the general Senle of 
Antiquity, the former ſeems the more probable. In 
Eleuſis he killd Cercyon, an Arcadian, at Wreſtling; 
and going on a little farther, in the City Hermione 
he flew Damaeſies, otherwiſe called Procruſtes, by 
diſtending his Limbs to an equal Length with his 
own Bed, as he himſelf us'd to ſerve Strangers; 
thus exactly copying after that great Original Her- 
cules, whom in all his Actions he ſtrictly follow'd, 
puniſhing wicked Men, and putting them to the ſame 

Torments, which they had inflicted upon others. 
Having perform'd theſe Exploits he arriv'd at 
Albens, where he found not only the City, but 
eus's own private Family, in Tumult and Con- 
fuſion, For Medea, who after her Flight from 
Corinth, was receiv'd by Ageus, and had fed him 
with the fond Hopes of reſtoring him to Youth by 
her Medicines, and enabling him to get Children, and 
thereby of diſappointing the Hopes of his Brother's 
Family, was admitted to his Bed. She got the Firſt 
— of Theſeus, and making her Advantage 
of MAMęeuss old Age, which is naturally full of Jea- 
louſy, but in him render'd more uneaſy by the 
Faction then in the City, perſwaded him to poiſon 
Theſeus, at a Banquet to be prepar'd for him, as be- 
ing a Stranger, 7 heſeus coming to the Entertain- 
ment, thought it not fit to diſcover himſelf firſt, but 
was rather willing to give his Father an Opportu- 
nity of finding him out, and when the Meat was 
upon the Table, drew out his Sword as if he de- 
lignd to cut with it. Ageus no ſooner {aw the 
Token, but he threw down the Cup of Poiſon, em- 
brac'd Theſeus, and immediately calling an Aſſembly 
of the People, own'd him publickly for his Son; 
and he was receiv'd with great Joy merely upon the 
Reputation of his Courage and great Exploits. 
D 3 The 
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The Pallantide, who till now had liv'd upon the 
Hopes and Expectation of the Kingdom after 
Agens Death, as ſoon as 7 beſeus a Foreigner, and 
illegitimate was declar'd Heir to the Crown, broke 
out into open Rebellion. They divided them- 
ſelves into Two Bodies; one of them under Palla: 
their Father march'd from Sbetta againſt the City, 
the other lay in Ambuſh at Cargettus, with a De- 
fign to attack the Enemy on both ſides: but all their 
Motions being diſcover'd to 7 heſexs, he cut off thoſe 
who lay in Ambuſcade; upon which Pallas and his 
Party were immediately diſpers'd. 7 heſens after this 
being always uneaſy, when out of Action, to make 
himſelf popular, fought with the Bull of Marathon, 
which had for ſome time infeſted the Inhabitants of 
Tetrapolis, and having brought him alive in Tri- 
umph through the City, ſacrific d him to Apollo. 
About this Time arriv'd the Collectors of the 
Tribute which the Athenians paid to Minos, upon 
the following account. Androgeos the Son of Mino: 
ſome Years before coming to the Feaſt of Athenea, 


overcame all that contended with him in the Exer- 


eiſes perform'd upon that Solemnity, and contracted 
a very near Familiarity with the Pallantide : Aigeus 
thinking their Friendſhip with ſo powerful a Prince 
would be of dangerous Conſequence to his Govern- 
ment, gave private Orders that Androgeos ſhould be 
murder d. Minos to be reveng'd on Arhens for the 
Murder of his Son, proclaim'd War againſt the City, 
but finding no Satisfaction he pray d to the Gods, 
who puniſh'd them with Famine and peſtilence, and 
dry'd up their very Rivers. The Oracle told them, 
that there ſhould be no End of their Calamities, till 
they were reconcil d to Minas. He exacted an annual 
Tribute of Seven young Men and as many Virgins, 
for the Space of Seven according to Diodorus, or as 


Plutarch ſays, Nine Years, to be deyour'd by the 
Mmotanr, 6a 
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It was now the Third Time of the Tribute's being 

due, when the old 11] Humours broke out again, and 
the People were fill'd with freſh Clamours againſt 
eus, that he who had been the ſole Cauſe of all 
their Misfortunes, ſhould be the only Perſon exempt 
from the Puniſhment. Theſe Complaints very ſen- 
ſibly affected Theſeus ; he thought it but juſt and rea- 
ſonable to partake in the Sufferings of his Fellow- 
citizens, and notwithſtanding the Prayers and En- 
treaties of his Father voluntarily offer d himſelf for 
One, who was to be ſent to Creze, all the reſt being 
choſen by Lot. Theſeus encouraging A ens with 
the Confidence of killing the Minotaur, he gave 
the Pilot a white Sail, commanding him to uſe that 
af they return'd with Safety, otherwiſe to hang out 
the black one, with which they conſtantly ſail d. 

Upon his Arrival at Crete, Theſeus offer'd him- 
ſelf to fight with the Minotaur in ſingle Combat. 
This Qſinotaur, according to the fabulous Accounts, 
was a Monſter compounded of Bull and Man ; but 
the more probable Opinion 1s, that it was one 7 aurus 
a Captain under Mos. He was a Man of great 
Strength, and always overcame in the Games 1n- 
ſtituted by Minos in Memory of his Son Anarogeos, 
and for his Reward had the Athenian Captives, 
whoun he us'd with great Severity. Taurus, accord- 
ing to Philochorus's Account, being faln under the 
general Odium, by reaſon of his Power, and Pride, 
which render'd the other more inſupportable; and 
being ſuſpected of too near a Familiarity with Pa- 
ſidbae the Queen, a Woman of no great Character 

or her Vertue, Minos eaſily comply'd with 7 heſeus's 
Requeſt, He having conquer'd Taurus, the Athe- 
nian Captives were releasd, and the Tribute it felt 
remitted. 

This Adventure being finiſht with Succeſs, 756. 
ſeus ſet ſail for Athens with his Company, and 
Ariadne the King's Daughter. She being ſtrangely 
charm'd with his manly —_— and the Vigour and 


4 Ad. 
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Addreſs which he had ſhewn in the Fight with 


Taurus, was reſolv'd to run away with him: But 
Theſeus left her in the Iſland Naxos, where Bacchus 


afterwards fell in love with her. Theſeus and his 
Company were ſo tranſported at their Succeſs in 


Crete, that neither himſelf, nor the Pilot, remem- 
ber d to hang out the white Sail: ſo that Mgeus, upon 
their Approach to the Coalts od Attica, diſcovering 
no Sign of Joy, threw himſelf Keadlong from a Rock, 
into the Sea, which from him was call'd AÆean. 

Theſeus upon his Arrival found the People divided 
between Joy and Grief, and the Throne vacant by 
the Death of his Father. The Firſt Thing he did 
after his Acceſſion to the Crown, was the gathering 
all the Inhabitants of Attica into One Town; out 
of the old and new City he made One, and inſtituted a 
common Feſtival to be obſerv'd for ever, and call'd it 
Panathenxa, or the Feaſt of all the united Athenzans. 
For the Encouragement of Strangers to come and 
people his City, he gave them all the Privileges of 
Natives, and inſtituted another Feaſt called Metoecia. 
He difloly'd all the diſtin Courts of Juſtice, and 
built One common Prytaneum or Council-Hall, where 
it {ſtood for many Ages. After this he laid down the 
Regal power, and in effect eſtabliſhd a Common- 
wealth, for he referv'd to himſelf only the Com- 
mand of their Armies, and Guardianſhip of their 
Laws. Then he divided his Common-wealth into 
Three diſtinct Claſſes, of Nobles, Husbandmen, and 
Artificers. The Nobles elected Magiſtrates out of 
their own Body, interpreted and executed the Laws, 
and had the Care of all things relating to Religion. 
The whole City was in other reſpects almoſt reduc'd 
to an Equality; the Nobles excell'd the reſt in 
Honour, the Husbandmen in Profit, and the Ar. 
tificers in Number. 

The next thing he did was the Coining Money, 
which he ſtampt with the Image of an Ox, either in 
Memory of the Bull of Qlaratbon, or of Minos s 
Cap- 
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Captain, or to recommend Husbandry to the Citizens, 
and from hence came the Expreſſion frequent among 
the Grecians, of a thing's being worth 10 or 100 
Oxen (c). After this he join d Megara to Attica, 
and erected that celebrated Pillar in the Iſthmus, 
ſhewing the Limits of the Two Countries which 
meet there, with theſe Inſcriptions, 


On the Eafſt./ide, THIS IS NOT PEL0O- 
PONNESUS, BUT JONI. 


On the Weſt, THIS IS PELOPONNESUS, 
NOT 7ONT4 


As Hercules had inſtituted Games in Honour of 
Jupiter Olympius, fo did Theſens in Honour of _ | 
Tune, and from the Iſtbmus, where they were cele- 
brated, call'd them //{b1zan Games. 

Concerning his Expedition againſt the Amazons 
there are ſo many and ſuch different Relations, that 
it would be endleſs to mention them. According to 
molt Accounts, he was engag'd in Two Wars with 
the Amazons, In the former he aſſiſted Hercules, 
and for the great Service he did him, was rewarded 
with Autiope. This gave Occaſion to the Second 
Expedition, in which Theſeus, with a Navy of his 
own, ſail'd to the Zuxin Sea, ſubdued the Amazons, 
and in this War ſome ſay he took Antiope. Others 
y that the Amazons, under the Command of Hip- 
poiyte, invaded Attica, with a Deſign to recover An. 
rope ; but after they had ſpent Four Months to little 
or no ney by Hippolyte's means a Peace was 
concluded. Some Accounts make Hippolyte to have 
been ſhot by one — and their whole Army 
routed by T heſeus and the Athenians, in a place from 
hence call'd auatireor (d). The Athenians, either 


(c) Plutarch, in Theſ:a, (d) Idem ibid, Meurſius in Theſeo, c. 20 
ä in 
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in Memory of the Treaty made between them and 
the Amazons, or the Victory obtain'd over them, 
erected a Pillar near the Temple of Tellur Olympia. 
Theſeus either by Antiope or Hippolyte had a Son 
nam'd Hippolytus. After this Deucalion, eMinos's 
Eldeſt Son, entring into a Confederacy with the 
Althenians, gave Theſeus his Siſter Phedra in Mar- 
riage; upon which 1 5 98g was ſent to Troezen, 
to be brought up by Atbra. Theſeus in the mean 
time had Two other Sons by Phœara, Acamas and 
Demophoon. Flippolytus after ſome time returning 
to Athens, to the Celebration of the Eleuſinian 
Myſteries, his Mother-in-law fell in love with 
him; and not long after he left the City follow'd 
him to Troezen, with her Husband Theſeus, where 
ſhe tempted him to ſatisfy her unnatural: Deſires, 
Hippolytus refuſing to abuſe his Father's Bed, Phe- 
dra accus'd him to Theſeus of having endeavour'd to 
Taviſh her. After this Theſeus is feign'd to have 
pray d to Neptune to revenge him on his Son 5 ſome 
violent Death, and that as 8 paſs'd by the 
Sea Shore, Neptune ſent out his Sea Calves, which 
o frighted Hippoſytus's Horſes, that they overturn'd 
his Coach, and tore him in pieces. Pheara when ſhe 
heard of his Death hang'd her ſelf for Grief; as for 
Hippolytus, he was reſtor'd to Life by L/£/culapins, 
at the Entreaty of Diana, who upon the account of 
his Chaſtity, took him into Zzaly, to bear her Com- 
pany in Hunting, and other Diverſions of the 
Field. | ; 

About this time Theſeus contracted a very inti- 
mate Friendſhip with Pirithous, the Son of 7x:0n. 
This extraordinary and celebrated Friendſhip began 
after a very particular manner. Piritbous, being 
enflam'd with a Deſire of making a Tryal of 7 heſens's 
matchleſs Strength and Courage, which had gain'd 
him ſuch a Reputation in Greece, drove away a Herd 
of Oxen belonging to 7 heſeus from Marathon. T he- 
ſeus immediately purſued him, but as ſoon as 1 

a 
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had view'd one another, each of them were ſo taken 
with the Comlineſs of each other's Perſon, that 
they forgot all Thoughts of Fighting, and ſwore an 
. Friendſhip. After this Piritbous marry'd 
Deidamia and invited Theſeus to the Wedding, and 
deſir d him to enter into Alliance with the Zaprthe. 
Hither came the Centaurs alſo, who as ſoon as they 
were heated with Wine, offering Violence to the 
Women, the ZLapithe took their immediate Revenge, 
kill d many of them upon the place, and by Te 
Aſſiſtance of 7 heſeus drove the whale Race of them 
out of the Country. 5 | 
Theſeus was now about Fifty Years old, when ac- 
cording to Hellanicus, he raviſh'd Helena, who was 
then very young, and not of Years to be marry'd. 
There are many different Reports concerning this 
Rape, but the moſt credibly atteſted, according to 
Plutarch, is that Theſeus and Pirithous ſtole her from 
Sparta, as ſhe was dancing in the Temple of Diana 
Oritbia. They were purſued as far as Tegea, but 
they made their Eſcape out of Pelaponneſus, and caſt 
Lots for Helena upon this Condition, that he whoſe 
Fortune it was to have her, ſhould aſſiſt the other in 
procuring a Wife. The Lot —_ to Theſeus, he 
according to Agreement, went with him to ſteal away 
Preſerpina, the Daughter of Aidonens King of the 
Molgſſi in Epirus. The King had a great Dog call'd 
Cerberus, which whoever conquer'd was to have his 
Daughter; but having been inform'd that Piritbous 
came not to court, but to ſteal away his Daughter, he 
ſeiz d them both, threw Piritbous to be torn in pieces 
by Cerberus, and impriſon d Theſeus. He was not 
long after releas'd; for Hercules, as Plutarch relates 
the Story, in his Travels through that Country be- 
ing receiv'd by Ardonens, and accidentally falling 
upon a Diſcourſe of 7Theſeus and Pirithous, T heſens, 
at the Petition of Hercules, obtain d his Liberty. 
Tbeſeut upon his Return to Athens, found his 
Affairs there in great Diſtraction. For r 
the 
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the Son of Peteus, Great Grandſon to Erefheus, 
had ingratiated himſelf both with the Nobility and 
Commons, by his fly Inſinuations againſt 7 heſeus. 
Whilſt he was buſy in infecting the Minds of the 
People, the War which Caſtor and Pollux made upon 
the City came very fortunately to improve thoſe 
Seeds of Sedition,which he had been mr ſome 
— that by his Perſwaſion they invaded the City. 
They demanded their Siſter Helena,” but being 1n- 
form'd that ſhe was at Apbidnæ, they took that place, 
and return'd to Athens. The whole City was then 
in great Conſternation ,, but Meneſtbeus perſwaded 
the People to open the Gates, and receive them, ſince 
their Quarrel was only with Theſexs, who had done 
them the Firſt Injury, in raviſhing their Siſter. 7 he- 
ſeas finding the Faction too ſtrong to be reduc'd to 


an 
Elephenor, the Son of Chalcodus in Eubæa, and having 
folemnly curs'd the People of Athens, in Cargettus, 
where was a place from thence call'd' Acaſ erer, or the 
place of Cn ſing, ſail'd to Syrus where his patrimonial 
Eſtate lay. Zycomedes, then King of the Iſland, at firſt 
receiv'd him with a great Shew of Friendſhip, but 
afterwards, being either jealous of ſo great a Man, 
or to gratity Mengſibeus, led him up to the higheſt 
Mountain in the Iſland, and threw him down head- 
long: Others ſay, that his Foot ſlipt as he was walk- 
ing there after Supper, according to his uſual Cuſtom. 
At that time there appear'd little Concern for his 
Death at Athens, and Heneflheus quietly poſſeſs'd 
himſelf of the Kingdom ; but in ſucceeding Ages 
there happend ſeveral remarkable Accidents, which 
mov'd the Athenians to pay Divine Honours to his 

Memory. | 
The chief and molt ſolemn Sacrifices were per- 
form'd to him on the Eighth of the Month Pyanep- 
ion, the Day on which he return'd with the Atbe- 
2141 Captives from Crete. Beſides theſe, leſſer Sacri- 
aces were offer'd to him on the Eighth Day of every 
| Month, 
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Month, either becauſe he Firſt left Troezen on the 
Eighth of Fecatombeon, or becauſe they ſacrific'd 
the ſame Day to Neptune his pretended Father (e). 


In Theſens's Days fell out the famous Thebar 4. 1 
War, the Occaſion of which was no leſs dire and 2789 


tragical, than its Event. Zajus King of 7 hebes having 
marry'd Jocafta , or as ſome call her Zp:caſte the 
Daughter of Creon, or according to others of Meng. 
ceus, and for many Years being without Children, 
conſulted the Oracle, which foretold that he ſhould 
be kill'd by his own Son. Focaſta being not long 
after deliver'd, Lajus to prevent the Accompliſh- 
ment of the Oracle, bord Holes in the Infant's 
Feet as ſoon as it was born, and order'd it to be hung 
up in the Woods, that it might be devour'd by the 
wild Beaſts. However, either thoſe to whom this 
Charge was committed relenting at ſo barbarous a 
Fact, or others who accidentally found him upon the 
Mountain Citbæron, carry'd him to Corinth, where 
Polybus the King healing his Feet, which were 
ſwell'd with the Pain the Boring had put him to 
(from which Tumour he had the Name of Oeaſpus) and 
having no Iſſue brought him up as his own Son (J). 
Oedipus being grown up, and having been inform'd 
of his being expos'd in his Infancy, was going to en- 
quire of the Oracle at Delphi, who were his true 
Parents, when at the ſame time his Father Lajus, 
either carry'd by natural Affection, or alarm d at 
ſome flying Report concerning him, was upon his 
Journey to the ſame place, to know what was become 
of his Son. It ſo unfortunately fell out, that they met 
in Phocis, where Lajus ſomewhat imperiouſly bid. 
ding him give way, Oedibus, who was a Youth: full 
of Spirit, and not us'd to put up ſuch rough Lan- 
guage, in the height of his Paſſion kill'd his old Fa- 
ther, being utterly ignorant who he was. After his 
Father's Death, expounding a Riddle propos 'd to him 


(e) Plutarch. Theſeus, (f) Diodor. Sic, 1.4. Apoilodar, 1.3. c. 5. 
by 
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by the Monſter Sphinx, he obtain'd the Kingdom of 

hebes, and marry'd his own Mother 7Joca/ia, in 
whoſe inceſtuous Embraces he begat Two Sons, Zteo- 
cles and Polymices ; and as many Daughters, Antigone 
and /ſmene ; but ſome ſay he had the Daughters by 
Eurygenes the Daughter of Hyperpbas (g). | 

At length a diſmal Train of melancholy Circum- 
ſtances diſcovering his true Parentage, and the moſt 
unnatural Crimes of Parricide and Inceſt, which he 
had committed, amidſt the Horrour and Diſtraction 
of Rage and Guilt, he tore out his own Eyes, and 
left the City, or as ſome ſay was expell'd, loading 
his Sons with Curſes and Reproaches, for ſufferin 
their Father to be thrown out of his Kingdom, an 
not ſo much as lifting up an Hand to aſſiſt him. From 
Thebes he went — I Daughter Autigone to Colonus 
in Attica, where he fled for Sanctuary to a Grove 
dedicated to the Zumenides, and being receiv'd b 
Theſeus, not long after died (4), As for his Wife 
and 1 ſhe hang d her ſelf for Grief, 
before he left 7 hebes. 

His Two Sons, the Throne being now vacant by 
the Baniſhment and Death of their baden made an 
Agreement to reign by Turns, and each of them to 
take his Year of Government, and then reſign to 
the other. But contrary to this Agreement, when 
Polynices had after a Year's Government reſign'd the 
Kingdom to his Brother, or according to others, 
when Eteocles had reign'd the Firſt Year, he re- 
fus'd to yield his Brother's Right of ſucceeding the 
following Lear: upon which Po/pnices fled to Argos, 
where he contracted a very near Alliance with 
Aaraſtus King of the place, bo a very odd Accident, 
Polynices, not reaching the King's Palace before 
Night, was forc'd to ſeek his Lodging in ſome of 
the outward Buildings, where meeting with Ty- 
deus, the Son of Oeneus, who for Man- ſlaughter had 


(g) Apollodor. ibidem, (h) Idem ibid, 
| been 
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been oblig'dtofly his own Gountry Ca/ydonia,they came 
to Blows about their Lodging. This ſuddain Diſtur. 
bance calling out Auraſtus, he perceiv'd in Tydens's 
Shield a Boar, in Polynzces's a Lyon; this put him in 
Mind of an old Oracle, which advis'd him to give 
his Two Daughters in 3 to a Lyon and a 
Boar, and accordingly he beſtow'd his Daughter 
Agia upon Polynices, and Deipyle upon Tydeus ; and 

romis'd to reſtore them both to their own Countries. 
To this purpoſe he levy'd an Army, and drew toge- 
ther as many as he could of the beſt Captains in 
Greece ; but amongſt the reſt he was particularly de- 
ſirous of engaging Amphiaraus, the Son of Oicleut, 
who had marry'd his Siſter Zriphyle, in the common 
Enterprize ; he was a great Sooth-ſayer, and a Man 
of good Courage. Aaraſtus having made ſeveral 
fruitleſs Attempts upon him, Polynices more pru- 
dently A that the only oy to ſecure the Huſ- 
band, would be to win the Wife to their Intereſt ; 
wherefore he endeavour'd to bribe her to their 
Cauſe, by offering her a very rich Bracelet, upon 
Condition that ſhe perſwaded her Husband to afliſt 
him. Eriphyle could not reſiſt the Charms of ſo 
alluring a Bait, and when Aaraſtat and Amphiaraus 
had put the Controyerſy to this Iſſue, that they 
would both oblige themſelves by ſolemn Oath to 
ſtand to her final Determination, ſhe like a wanton 
Woman, that valued a Bracelet more than her Huſ. 
band, reſolv'd that he ſhould go to the War. Am. 
phiaraus, who foreſaw that none of the Captains 
would eſcape except Aaraſtus, and had therefore not 
only refus'd to go himſelf, but perſwadsd others to 
ſtay at home, now finding that it was more eaſy to 
foreſee, than avoid Deſtiny, ſought his only Com- 
fort in Revenge; and therefore charg'd his Sons, 
that when they came to full Age, they ſhould kill 
their Mother, and make War upon Thebes (i). 


(i) Diodor, Sic. I. 4. Apollodor. J. 3. c. 5. 
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Aaraſtus 18 now aſſembled all his Forces, 
they march'd as far as the NVeincan Wood, where 
they met a Woman with a Child in her Arms, whom 
they deſir d to help them to ſome Water; ſhe laying 
down the Child, led the Argiui to a Spring, but be- 
fore ſhe return'd a Serpent had kill'd the Child. 
The Woman was Hy/ipyle the Daughter of Thoas 
King of the Iſland Lemmos, whom ſhe had ſav'd when 
the Women of the Iſland by joint Conſent flew all 
the Males, intending to lead an Amazonian Life, For 
this piece of Piety the Lemnian Wives ſold her to 


Pirates, of whom ſhe was bought by Zycurgus King 


of the Country about Nemea, whoſe young Son 
Opbeltes or Archemorus ſhe nurs'd, and loſt as has 
been ſhewn before. Upon the Child's Death ſhe hid 
her ſelf for Fear of her Maſter ; but Amphiaraus told 


her Sons where they might find her; the Argin7 kill'd 


the Serpent, and in Memory of the Infant's Death 
inſtituted ſolemn Funeral Games call'd Nemean, in 
which Aaraſtus won the Race with his ſwift Horſe 
Arion, Tydeus with Whorlbats, Amphiaraus at Run- 
ning and Quoiting, Polynices at Wreſtling, Parthe. 
opus at Shooting, and one Laodbcus in Darting (H. 
This is the generally receiv'd Opinion concernin 
the Firſt Inſtitution of the Nemean Games, whic 
were afterwards ſo famous in Greece for many Ages. 
But there are not wanting thoſe who ſay they were 
inſtituted by one Opheltus a Lacedemonian, nor others 
who will have them to have been Firſt celebrated by 
Hercules, when he had kill'd the Nemean Lyon. 
From Nemea the Argivi marcht to Citbæron, from 
whence Zydeus was ſent Ambaſlador to T hebes, to de- 
mand of | Zeocles the Performance of the Compact 
made between him and Polynices. This Meſſage was 
not very graciouſly receivd by Zzeocles, who was re- 
ſolv'd to keep himſelf in Poſſeſſion of what he had 


got as long as he could: which Tyaeus perceiving, 


(k) Apellogor, ibidem. 
| part- 
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partly ambitious of gerting himſelf Honour, and 
rtly to make Trial of the Theban Courage, made 


| ſeveral Challenges, and obtain d the Victory in all of 


them, not without the Envy and Malice of the 
People, who laid Fifty of their choiceſt Men in Am- 
buſh, to intercept him as he return d to the Army; 
of which Fifty he kill'd all but one Mæon, whom 
he ſent back to the City as an Herald and Witneſs 
of his Valour. When the Aridi underſtood how 
Eteocles ſtood reſolv'd, they —_— themſelves 
before the City, and encamp'd about it. Thebes at 
that time had Seven Gates, wherefore the Argrvi 
divided themſelves into Seven Bodies: Aaraſtus 
with his Troops advanc'd before the Gate call'd Ho- 
molbides, Capaneus before the Ogygian, Tydeus be- 
fore Crenis, Amphiaraus before Pretts, — 
(inſtead of whom ſome name Meceſteus) before On- 
chais, Parthenopæus before Electra, and Polynices be. 
fore Hypſiſia. In the mean time Eteocies having 
arm'd his Men, and put himſelf in a Poſture of De- 
fence, conſulted Tireſias, the old blind Theban Sooth- 
ſayer, concerning the Event of the War, who aſſur'd 
him of Victory and Succeſs, if Menæceus, the Son of 
Creon, a principal Man of the City, would devote 
himſelf to be ſacrific'd in Honour of Mars. «Men» 
ceus, as ſoon as he underſtood that he could pur- 
chaſe Victory to his Countrymen by his Blood, vo- 
luntarily kill'd himſelf before the Gates of the City. 
Soon after they came to a Battle, in which the A. 
Zivi at firſt made the Enemy give ground, in ſomuch 
that Capaneus advanc'd with Ladders to the very 
Walls; and ſcal'd the Rampart, from whence he 
was caſt down with Stones: The Poets feign him 
to have been ſtruck by Jupiter with a Thunder: bolt, 
after which the Argivi were put to Flight. In this 
Battle many brave Men fell on both ſides, and ſo 
many Lives were loſt,that both Parties ſeem'd to have 
Content, and defir'd that the Two Brothers might 
decide the Quarrel in ſingle Combat, in "_ — 

auſe 
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Cauſe of Empire was ſo equally fought, that they 
mutually fell by each other's Sword. | 

Another Battle was fought after their Deaths, in 
which the Sons of Afacus behav'd themſelves with 
great Bravery : Iſmarus, One of the Sons, kill'd Hip- 
pomedon ; Parthenopans, who was ſaid to have been 
ſo handſom that none could hurt him when his 
Face was bare, was kill'd by Ampbidicus, or accord- 
ing to Euripides by Periclymenus the Son of Ne- 
Prune ; the valiant Tydens by eMelanippus Aftacus's 
other Son, but before he dy*d Ampbiaraus brought 
him <Melanippus's Head, which he cruelly tore open, 
and ſwallow'd up the Brains. Upon this barbarous 
Fact, Pallas who (as the Poets feign) had brought 
from Jupiter, ſuch a Medicine as would have made 
him immortal, refus'd to apply it; by which pro- 
bably may be meant, that his Honour, which would 
otherwiſe have been immortal, was ſo ſtain'd by this 
ſingle Act of Inhumanity, which he ſhew'd at his 


Death, that he ought not to be remember'd without 


Ignominy and Diſgrace. The Army of the Argivi 
being thus defeated, Aaraſtus and Ampbiaraus fled ; 
Ampbiaraus is {aid to have been ſwallow'd alive b 
the Earth, near the River //menus, together with 
his Chariot and Horſes, and was loſt out of Sigh 
being perhaps either cover'd with the Carcaſſes o 
thoſe who fell in the Battle, or drown'd in the 
River. Aaraſtus alone of the Seven Captains eſ- 
cap'd by the Swiftneſs of his Horſe Arion; how- 
ever, this Victory coſt the 7 hebans ſo dear, that they 
themſelves were almoſt ruin'd, and Caamea Yidtori 
became a Proverb. Aaraſtus flying to Athens, fate at 
the Altar of Mercy, and deſir d the Aſſiſtance of the 
Athenians to recover the dead Bodies of his Friends 
and Souldiers who dy'd before 7 hebes. For Cre 
Eteocles's Son, Laodamas being then a Qſinor, an 
uader his Care, having taken upon him the Govern- 
ment, had not only publiſht an Edi& forbidding the 
Argivi the laſt Offices due to Human Nature, but yy 
caus 
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caus'd Antigone, One of the Daughters of Oedipus 
to be bury'd alive becauſe ſhe had ionght out her Bro- 
ther Pohmices's Body, and like a pious Siſter given it 
a decent Interment. The Athenians, conſidering 
the Juſtice of his Requeſt, ſent an Army under the 
Command of 7 heſeus, who took Thebes, and recover'd 
the Bodies; their Funerals being afterwards pub- 
lickly ſolemniz d, Zvadne, Capanens's Wife, threw 
her ſelf into the Funeral Pile, and was burnt with 
her Husband (/). This fell out 28 Years before 
the Siege of Trey. i 
The ill Succeſs of this War was very highly re- 

ſented by the Sons of the Seven Captains, who re- 
ſolv'd to revenge their Father's Death with the 
Ruin and utter Deſtruction of Thebes. Having con- 
ſulted the Oracle concerning the Snecefs of their 
Enterprize, the God affur'd them of Victory, if they 
choſe Alcmeon the Son of Ampbiaraus for their Ge- 
neral. To this _—— gave in their Names, 
Aialtus the Son of Adraſtus, Diomedes of Tydeus, 
Promachus of Partbenopæus, Sthenelus of Capanens, 
Therſander of Polymces, Euripylus of Meceſtens, Al- 
mæon their General, and Anpbilochus the Son of Am. 
pbiaraus, who were call d Zpigoni. Theſe advancing 
to the City were very warmly receiv'd by Laodamas, 
the Son of Eteocles, who being now arriv'd to 
Years of Maturity, and in Poſſeſſion of the King- 
dom, behav'd himſelf very bravely. In the Firſt 
Encounter AÆAgialeus was kill'd by: Laodamas, and 
he himſelf, according to Apolloabrus, was afterwards 
ſlain by Aman, but Pauſanias ſays he made his 
Eſcape out of the Battle, and fled to the //yrians(m). 
After the Loſs of their King the Thebans began to 
ſue fora Treaty, and in the mean time conveyed them- 
e ſelves away by Night with their Wives and Children, 
and Wand wander'd about till at laſt they built the Town 
ern- Fcalld Heſtiæa (n). When the Hyigon perceiv'd 
(1) Apoloder, 1,3, c. 7. (m) Pauſaniar in Bawticis, 

had 1400 ry = 3. 6.7 (m) Pauſaniat in Bavticis, (n) Apole 
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that the Enemy had quitted the Town, they enter'd 

and demoliſnt the Walls: Some ſay that it was 
ſav'd by Therſander, Poſynices's Son, who perſwading 
the Citizens to return, reign'd over them for man 
Years, and led the Thebans to the Trajan War whic 
follow'd not long after. 

The Firſt Expedition in which the united Forces 
of Greece were employ'd, was that againſt Troy (o), 
famous for the great Battles fought with 2 
able Succeſs, the Length and Toil of the Siege, and 
the Number of Princes and brave Commanders from 
all parts of Greece, who by their extraordinary Va- 
lour and Conduct ſeem'd to fore warn 4/ia, that One 
Day ſhe ſhould be taught to obey their Poſterity. 
The Firſt Cauſe of this War was the Rape of Helena 
by Paris, which ſome think was owing to an heredi- 
ditary Quarrel between the Families of Priamus and 

amemnon, occalion'd by the Rape of Ganymede, 
Brother to //us, Priamus's Grandfather, whom Tan- 
talus, Great Grandfather to Azamemnon, had ſtoln 
away. Paris, otherwile call'd Alexander, Priamus's 
Second Son, by way of Repriſal for Canymede run away 
with Helena, Wife to Menelaus — to Aa- 
memnon. Herodotus thinks it only a Continuation 
of the old Quarrel between the Greets and Barba- 
rians, which ow'd its Firſt Riſe to the moſt ancient 
Rape of Jo by the Phenicians;in Revenge of which the 
Grecians had ſtole Europa out of Phanicia, and Me- 
aba from Colchrs, and that this was the chief Motive 
of Paris's ſtealing Helena out of Greece (p). Others 
think that it was to procure the Reſtoring of Heſione, 
Priamas's Siſter, whom Hercules had formerly taken 
from Trey, and given to Telamon ; but it is molt 
probable, that Paris had no regard either to the Rape 
of Europa, or Medea, nor any Thoughts of recover- 
ing his Aunt Heſiane, but was merely incited by his 
Luſt to what hedid, a thing common 1n thoſe Days. 


1 


(o) Thucyd, I. 1. (p) Herodot. l. 1, 4 cap. 3. ad 5. 
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' Helena being the celebrated Beauty of Greece, 
ſeveral of the moſt powerful Princes made their 
Addreſſes to her. Tyndareus conſidering the Rape 
which 7 heſeus had already made upon his Daughter, 
for fear her reſiſtleſs Charms ſhould tempt ſome 
Amorous Youth to ſteal her from her Husband, ob- 
lig'd all her Admirers to bind themſelves with an 
Oath, that they would aſſiſt to the utmoſt of their 
Power in recovering her: then leaving Helena to 
her own Choice, ſhe choſe Menelaus the Son of 
Atreus, Helena being afterwards ſtoln away, Me- 
nelaus, encourag'd by the Afſurances of his Brother 
HKamemnon, put the other Princes in mind of their 
Oath,by . they ſtood engag d to aſſiſt him in re- 
covering his Wife. Moſt of them readily — 
in the Enterprize, Agamemnon was made General o 


their Forces. He was King of Mycenæ, and the chief 


Potentate of Greece in this Age: His Dominions ex- 
tended not only through a great part of Pe/oponneſus, 
but into many adjacent Iſlands, he was Maſter of a 
greater Revenue, and brought more Ships to the 
Siege than any other Prince in Greece. Under his 
Command embark'd all the moſt conſiderable Princes 
in Greece ; ſome oblig'd by their ſolemn Oaths 
others drawn in by * Power and Reputation ok 
the Two Brethren, Agamemmon and Menelaus, and 
laſtly, others out of an Ambition of partaking in the 
Profit and Glory of the Enterprize, join'd their 
Forces againſt Try. The moſt remarkable that ap- 
pear'd in this Expedition, were Achilles the Son of 
Peleus King of Phthia in Theſſaly, with his Friend 
Patroclus, the Son of Menetius, and his Tutor Pha- 
nix the Son of Amyntor ; Ajax and Teucer the Sons 
of Telamon King of Salamis, the former by his 
Wife Eribza, the Daughter of Porthaon, the latter by 
Heſione ; [domeneus the Son of Deucalion, and King 
of Crete, and eMeriones his Charioteer; Neſtor the 
Son of Neleus King of Pylus, and his Two Sons, 
Autilachus and Thraſyme - ; Ulyſſes the Son of La- 
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ertes and King of Itbace; Meneſtheus King of Athens 3 
Diomedes, the Son of Tydens, King of Atolia, and 
his Charioteer S/henelus the Son of Capancas ; Pala- 
medes the Son of Nanplins, King of Znbaa ; Aſca- 
laphas and Jalmenus , the Sons of Mars by Aﬀtyorhe 
the Daughter of Actor; Philoctetes the Son of Pas, 
who had Hercu/es's Bow and Arrows, without which 
the Oracle had foretold that the City could not be 
taken; Ajax, the Son of Oileus, King of the Lo- 
cri of Opus ; Tlepolemus the Son of Hercules and 
King of the Iſland Rhodos ; Podalirius and Machaon 
the Sons of « Aiſculapius. W 
Theſe and many others of leſs Note, equipp'd a 
Fleet, which, according to Homer's Account, con- 
ſiſted of no leſs than 1200 Sail; their Land Forces, 
which were the greateſt that had ever been rais'd 
out of Greece amounted to about xo0000 Men. When 
all the neceſſary Preparations for this grand Enter- 
priſe were made, the Crecians being yet unwilling to 
run the Hazard of a long and expenſive War, if 
Matters could be accommodated by a Treaty, Mene- 
laus and Ulyſſes were ſent Ambaſſadors to Troy, to 
demand Helena, and the Goods ſtoln with her out 
of Qſenelauss Houſe. After their Return without 
any Satis factory Anſwer, a general Rendezyous was 
held at Aulis in Eubæa, where the Fleet was ſome 
time detain'd by contrary Winds. Caichas, the Son 
of Theſtor, a celebrated Soothſayer in the Army, had 
fill d the Chiefs, and the whole Camp with many 
Ominous Anſwers, and dreadful Divinations, and at 


length told them, that the Anger of the Goddeſs 


Diana, who as he pretended obſtructed their Paſlage, 
could not be appeas d till /phjgenia, Aamemnon s 
Daughter, was ſacrific d. Whether ſhe was ſacri- 
ficd, or whether, according to other Accounts, 
the Goddeſs. accepted a Deer in her ſtead is not 
very important; but ſhe being ſome way or other 
reconcil'd, and the Winds favouring them, they 


| proceeded in their Expedition, and hoiſted Sail for 


Trey. The 
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The Grec:ans, upon their Arrival on the Trojan 
Coaſts, met with ſuch warm Reception, as convinc'd 
them the War would be more than One Year's Work. 
In the Firſt Encounter w loſt Proteſilaus, who 
leapt firſt on Shore, notwithſtanding the Oracle had 
foretold, that whoever landed firſt ſhould be kill'd. 
Beſides him Hector ſlew many others, without any 
reat Loſs on the Trejan fide. ' Nine Years were 
pent, when the Grec:zans had done little more, than 
won uſt ground enough to encamp in; for notwith- 
ſtanding Agamemnon's Boaſt, that the Trojans, who 
inhabited the City, did not make a Tenth Part of 
the Numbers, which, according to Homer's Compu- 
tation, he had brought from Greece (q), yet toge- 
ther with their Allies, who flockt to them out of 
Phrgia, Lycia, Myſia, and the greateſt part of Minor 
ia, they made up ſuch a Force, as was ſufficient 
to maintain the Field againſt the Grec:ians, who 
lay before the Town. One great Diſadvantage , 
under which the Erecians labour'd, was their con- 
cinuzl want of Proviſion, for they brought no more 
with them, than was juſt ſufficient to carry them to 
the Coaſt of Troy ; fo that a great part of their Forces 
was conſtantly employ'd in cultivating the Cherſo- 
neſus, and forraging for Provifion for the Grand 
Army (r). Herodicus allo ſays that the Grecians 
the 1 Nine Years only cruis'd about the Coaſts, ex- 
erciſing their Men, and waſting the Enemy's 
Country, and that they did not lie before the Town, 
till the fatal time of Ten Years drew near, when the 
Oracle had foretold it ſhould be taken. This Ac- 
count Heraclitus Ponticus thinks very credible, and 
Ovia ſeems to be of the ſame Opinion, where he ſays, 
that from the Firſt Year to the Tenth, there was no 
Fighting at all (4). The Greet Poets do not vary 
much from theſe Accounts; for they make mention of 
many Towns, and Iſlands being waſted,and great Num- 


(id) D.. B. w. 19. (t) Thucyd. J. 1. (s) Heraclitus Pontic. 
in libro de Allegor, Homeric, Ovid, Met amorph. J. 13. v. 209. 
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bers of Priſoners being taken; in all which Actions 
Achilles was employ'd, whom it is not probable that 
the Army would have ſpar'd, if any Service of Im- 
portance was to have been perform d be fore Trey. 
However this be, it is generally agreed, that in 
the Beginning of that Summer in which Trey was 
taken, great Booties were brought into the Exrecian 
Camp, and that a Plague aroſe amongſt them, which 
Apollo ſent to be reyeng'd on Agamemnon , who de- 
tain'd Chryſeis, a Captive, whom he had taken from 
Thebes in Cilicia, the Daughter of Chryſes Apollo's 
Prieſt, and refus'd Ranſom for her (7). Feraclitus, in- 
terpreting this place, ſays, that by Apollo was meant 
the Sun, which rais d peſtilential Miſts, and a very 
reat Mortality in the Army (a). This is not impro- 
Fable, for being encamp'd 1n a Moraſs, they were pre- 
diſpos'd to receive any Infection, by reaſon of their 
being crowded with thoſe Forces, which had all this 
while been abroad, and were now lodg'd cloſe top - 
ther, and their having grounded their Ships alſo 
within their Fortifications. This devouring Plague, 
which had conſum'd vaſt Numbers of their Army, 
was the Foundation of a no leſs fatal Quarrel between 
Agamemnon and Achilles: for when Chakas the Sooth- 
ſayer had declar'd, that the Anger of the God could 
no ways be appeas d, but by reſigning the Prieſt's 
Daughter, Agamemnon enragd at the Thought, that 
he alone, and General in chief too, ſhould be de- 
riv'd of his fair Captive, reſoly d to have either 
— which fell to Achilles, Ajax, or Ulyſſes. Achilles, 
who diſdain d ſo mean a Dependance, as to enjoy his 
Miſtreſs at the Will and Pleaſure of 1 Man, had 
ended the Diſpute with the Sword, had he not been 
revented by Minerva (w), at whoſe Command 
* ſubmitted to reſign his beautiful PBrjszzs ; but 
to reverige her Loſs refus'd to fight, and ſtay'd 
with his Troops within his own Ships; and the 


(0 Pad. A v.25. & 50, (u) Heraclita ur ſuprs, (w) Lud. A. 
V. 220. * 
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reſt of the Creciaus, encourag d by their Commanders, 
advanc'd before the City without him. 

When they —_— before the Walls, it was 
agreed that Paris and Menelaus ſhould end the Quar- 
rel jn ſingle Combat; if the former conquer'd he 
was to keep Helena, and the Goods which he had 


ſtoln with her from Sara; if the latter, Helena and 


every thing elſe was to be reſtor'd, and a Peace con- 


cluded. Menelaus * fairly conquer'd, Paris 


was ſnatcht out of the Fight by Venus, leſt he ſhould 
be kill'd, and the Trojans retus'd to perform their 
part of the Agreement. And the Gods having de- 
creed that Troy ſhould be taken,Pandarus, by the pre- 
tended Advice of Minerva, wounded Menelaus, by 
which the Treaty being broke, they came to a Battle, 
in which many were kill'd on both ſides. : 
The Trejans were now re-inforc'd with Supplies 
from all the adjacent Countries, drawn into the 
War by their Commanders, who aſſiſted Priamus, 
either out of Friendſhip to him or his Sons, or in 
Hopes of marrying his Daughters, the celebrated 
Beauties of thoſe Parts, or what ſeems more probable, 
to be reveng'd on the Grecians, who had ravag'd 
the Countries about Troy. So that when Hector 
made a Sally out of the Town, he was little inferior 
to the Greczans either in Number of Men, or in the 
Quality of their Leaders. The chief Commanders 
in the Træjan Army were Hector, and the other Sons 
of Priamus : /Encas, Antenor, and his Two Sons 
Archihochus, and Acamas ; Sarpedon the Son of Jupiter 
by Laodamia, Glaucus the Son of Hippolochus, both 
Kings of Lycia; Aſius the Son of Hyrtacus, who 
brought Forces from Seftus, and Abydus, and other 
places upon the Helleſpont; Rheſus, King of Thrace, 
who was kill'd by Diomedes and Ulyſſes in his Camp, 
the Firſt Night after his Arrival (x); Memnon from 
Ethiopia, Pentheſiles Queen of the Amazons, and 


(x) H. K. v. 495. 
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many others of leſs note who came towards the lat- 
ter End of the War. The Trojans having obtain d 
ſuch numerous and powerful Re. inforcements, _ 
Battles were fought with great Bravery on bot 

ſides. The moſt remarkable were that at King 7/as's 
Tomb upon the Plain, and that before the Camp, in 
which Hector broke through the Crecian Fortifica- 
tions, and began to fire their Ships, when ax the 
Son of Telamon, and his Brother Teucer, who were 
almoſt the only Men of Note not wounded in this 
Battle, made Head againſt Hector. The Affairs of 
the Crecians at this time ſeem'd to be in a very de- 
ſperate Condition, and they were forc'd to ſend to 
Achilles, to deſire him that he would either come 


Himſelf in Perſon, or ſend Patroclus to their Aſſi- 


ſtance. Achilles ſtill continued obſtinate in his Re- 
venge, but Patroclus with much Difficulty obtain d 
Leave to lead forth his Myrmidones to their Relief. 
In the mean time Mamemnon, Diomedes, Ulyſſes, 
and the other Heroes, tho' almoſt diſabled by their 
Wounds, were forc'd to arm, and rally their broken 
Troops. Patroclas being clad in Achilles's Armour 
the Trojans, who thought he was Achilles himſelf, 
were preſently diſpers'd at the very Sight of him; 
he purſuing them made a greater Slaughter amongſt 
them, than all the Grecians beſides. He kill'd Sar- 


peabm one of the Generals of the Zyctans in ſingle 


Combat, but being afterwards wounded by Zuphorbas, 
was himſelf {lain by Hefor. 

Achilles, who till this time ſate unconcern'd 
amidſt the Slaughter of ſo many of his Country- 
men, and idlely indulging his Paſſion for the Loſs 
of his belov'd eis, as ſoon as he heard the un- 
grateful News of Patroclus's Death, began to re- 
aſſume more manly Thoughts, and was impatient till 
he had reveng'd his Friend's untimely Fate. 
9:emnonggStomach being abated by his ill Fortune, 
now courted him to be reconcil'd, and not only re- 
itor'd #775775, but with her made him large Pre —_ 
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and excus'd his Former Conduct towards him as well 
as he could. Achilles having with his Friend loſt 
his Armour, was forc'd to wait till Vulcan, at the 
Requeſt of his Mother Thetis, had made him a new 
Set. As ſoon as he appear'd in the Field, Things be- 
gan to put on another Face; in the Firſt Engage- 
ment he not only put the Trojans to Flight, but 
kill'd Hefor, whom he chas'd three times about the 
Walls of Troy. After this he bord Holes in his 
Feet, through which thruſting leathern Thongs he 
ty'd his Body to the Chariot, and drag'd it about the 
Field very diſhonourably. Priamus afterwards re- 
deem'd his Son Hefor's Body; but Acbilles's Inhu- 
manity was not long unreveng'd, for in a ſhort time 
after falling in love with Po/yxena,Priamas's Daughter, 
notwithſtanding he had kill'd her Brother Hector, 
and many others of the Family, he came to the & an 
Gate, as Homer ſays, but according to others into 
Apollo's. Temple with a Defign to have marry'd her, 
and was ſhot by Parzs in the Heel, the only part, as 
the Poets feign, in which he was vulnerable. His 
Body was ranſom'd at the ſame Price for which he 
had ſold Hedor. 

After the Death of Achilles there appear'd no 
Hopes of taking the City, and having now ſpent al- 
molt Ten Years in the Siege, the Greczans were at 
laſt forc'd to betake themſelves to Stratagem. That 
they might lull the 7rojans into a greater Security, 
they made a pretended Retreat, and hoiſted Sail to 
the Iſland 7enedos. Before they ſail'd from Trey they 
had left a wooden Horſe upon the Plains, made 
by Epeus the Son of Endymion, and deſign'd as 2 
pretended, for a Preſent to Minerva, in which mo 
of the principal Men in the Army were inclos'd. 
The Trejaut being deluded by the Cunning of one Si- 
non, whom the Grecians had left to carry on their 
Deſign, broke down their Walls to recepe it. In 


the Dead of Night, whilſt ſome of the Trojans were 
aſleep, and others ſecure in their Mirth and Jolltty, 
| or 
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for the Departure of the Grecian Fleet, Sinom open d 
the wooden Engine, and let down the impriſon'd 
Heroes. After this the Signal being given to the 
other Grecians, who lay at Tenedos, they all imme - 
diately return'd, and the Gates being open d to re- 
ceive them, the City was preſently in a Flame, and 
the Trojans were in the utmoſt Confuſion, whillt 
the Enemy made a terrible Slaughter, and kill'd all 
that fell into their Hands, without Diſtinction. 
Pyrrtus the Son of Achilles enter'd the King's Palace, 
and, in Revenge of his Father's Death, murder'd 
old Priamus at the Altar of Jupiter Herceus. The 
only Perſons of Note that eſcap'd the F hr of the 
Enemy were Antenor and Aucas, who, as ſome lay, 
betray'd the City, and let in the Crecians at the 
Scæan Gate; MAueas, with his aged Father Anchiſes 
A. M. upon his Back, and his little Son Aſcanius, made 
:820. his way through the midſt of the Enemy, but his 
Wife Creau/a was loſt in the Crowd. Antas, after 
he had underwent many Hardſbips and Misfortunes, 
and had been toſs'd from Sea to Sea, arriy'd in /7aly, 
where he built the City Lauinium, ſo call'd from his 
Wife Lavinia, Daughter to Latinus King of Lau- 
rentinm ; from his Poſterity ſprung the Romans, 
whoſe Empire in after Ages extended almoſt over the 
whole World. Antenor alſo arriv'd there, and built a 
City firſt call'd after his own Name Antenorea, and 
aſterwards from the Heneti, who came along with 
him, by changing the initial Letter, nam'd Fenetia. 
This Siege, notwithſtanding the City was taken, 
prov'd almoſt as fatal to the Greczans, as it had done 
to the 7rgans. For, beſides the Calamities which they 
had ſuffer'd in the Siege, and the vaſt Numbers of 
brave Men, who fell betore the Walls of Troy, thoſe 
who arriv'd in Greece, felt no leſs afflicting Miſ- 
fortunes at home: and, as Thucydides has obſerv'd (/. 
tound their own Cities and Kingdoms quite ruin'd 
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and ſubverted. Some were driven by their Neigh- 
bours from their ancient Seats, and others were ex. 

Id their Countries by Faction: Some were tnur. 
der'd ſoon after their Arrival, and others found 
Uſurpers plac'd in their Thrones by thoſe whoſtay'd 
at home. The great Cauſe of all which ſeems to have 
been the Diſperſion of the Army, which being much 
weaken'd by the Calamities of a long War, and 
divided into many parts under ſeveral Commanders 
of different Intereſts, was not of ſufficient Force to 
quell the ſeveral Factions. Immediately after the 
Siege, beſides other Quarrels, which arofe upon the 
Diviſion of the Booty, and the like Occaſions , 
there happen'd one between Azamemnor and Mene- 
laus, of very bad Conſequence. One was very 
earneſt to hoiſt Sail, and be gone immediately, the 
other was for ſtaying till they had ſacrific'd to Mi- 
nerve ; hereupon they fell to high Words, and half 
the Fleet remain'd with AÆmamemnon, and the reſt 
fail'd to the Ifland Tenedos, where they no ſooner 
arrivd, than Diſſention aroſe amongſt them alſo, 
which carry'd part of them back to Aamemnon; 
others were diſpers'd, each holding his own Courſe, 
and the whole Fleet was miſerably ſhatter'd by 
Storms, which, as the Poets feign, were ſent upon 
them by Pallas. 

Amongſt thoſe who return'd ſafe were Neftor and 
Pyrrhus; Neſtor reign'd ſome Years after his Re- 
turn at his City Pylus, but Pyrrhus was kill'd in 
Apollo's Temple at Delphi by Oreſtes, in Revenge of 
his having marry'd Hermione, Qſenelaus's Daughter 
notwithſtanding her Grandfather Tynaareus had 
ſome Years before promis d her to Ore/tes. Aa- 
memnon alſo return'd home to Mycenæ, but was ſoon 
after murder'd by his Wife Cytæmneſira, and her 
Gallant MÆiſtbus, who upon AÆamemnon s Death 
uſurp'd his Kingdom, and held it, till Agamemnon's 
Son Oreſtes, whom his Siſter Electra had privately 
conyey d to Sirophius in Phocis, when he was young, 


Lot 
- 32 


grown up reveng'd his Father's Death, by 

urde ring both his Mother, and Abus. By this 
means he recover'd the Kingdom, but with the 
Guilt of having imbrued his Hands in his Mother's 
Blood, he run mad, or as the Poets feign, was tor- 
mented by the Furies. «Menelaus, after he had 
been toſs d about the Seas, at laſt ariv'd in 7 
with his Wife Helena. Herodotus gives a quite 
different account, concerning eMenelaus's Voyage 
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into pt, and pretends that he went thither to 
fetch Helena; the Sum of his account, which he 
pretends to have receiv d from the tian Prieſts, 


is this; Paris in his Return with Helena, bein 


driven by Streſs of Weather upon the Coaſts o 


Abet, was accus'd of having raviſh'd her by ſome of 
his Servants, who fled for Sanctuary to a Temple built 
in Honour of the Agyptian Hercules. Proteus, at 
that time King of Apt, upon Examination find- 
ing the Fact to be true, detain'd Helena, and the 
Goods ſtoln with her, till her Husband requir'd 
them; but Paris, being a Stranger, was diſmiſs'd 
without farther Puniſhment. When the Grecians 
therefore demanded Helena, they were anſwer'd, 
that ſhe was in Aut, but thinking themſelves 
deluded, they carry'd on the War. But when the 
City was taken, and they perceiv'd that ſhe really 

not been at Troy, Meuelaus ſail'd to t to 
demand his Wife of Prozeus. The Argument which 
Herodotns brings to confirm this, is, that if Felena 
had been at Trey, it had been mere Madneſs in Pria- 
mus to ſee ſo many Miſeries befall him during the 
War, and ſo many of his Sons kill'd, only to defend 
Parts in the unlawful Poſſeſſion of another Man's 
Wife, ſince he was neither Heir to the Kingdom, 
nor equal in Vertue to many of the reſt (z). But 
this account is contrary to moſt of the Poets except 
Euripides, and Lycophron ; and Homer is very expreſs 


(z) Herodot. I, 2. 4. c. 113, 4d 121, 
that 
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that 2 was driven to At by contrary 
Winds. | 

Tdomeneus King of Crete alſo return'd ſafe home, 
but was immediately expell'd his Kingdom, for ſacri- 
ficing his own Son. For, 1n his Paſlage from 7 rey, 
being toſs d about by a Storm, he made a Vow to 
ſacrifice to the Gods, the firſt thing he met, which 
unfortunately happen'd to be his own Son. After 
his Expulſion he poſleſs'd himſelf of Salentimum, a 
Promontory of Calabria, and built a City there. Phi- 
lofetes came into Italy, and built Petilia. 

Ulyſſes after he had been toſs d about the Seas ten 
Years, arriv'd at Home in a very miſerable Con- 
dition, and not without great Difficulty recover'd 
his own Houſe, which he found poſſeſs d by a nu- 
merous Crowd of-Courtiers to his Wife Penelope. 
Notwithſtanding the long Abſence of her Husband, 
which had made her almoſt deſpair of ever ſeeing 
him again, ſhe had continued oy faithful to Opes 
and preſerv'd an inviolable Chaſtity. After he ad 
kill'd all his Wife's Courtiers, and had reign'd ſome 
time in Itbaca, he was forewarn'd by the Oracle 
that he ſhould be kill'd by his own Son, upon which 
he retir'd into ſolitary and remote places, and ſhun'd, 
as much as poſſible, all Converſe with Mankind. 
But all his Caution could not preſerve him againſt 
Fate, for he was not long after kill'd by his Son Te- 
_ whom 1n his Wanderings he had begat on 

irce. | 

Telegonus being come to Ithaca to ſee his Father, 
and, becauſe he was a Stranger, driven from Mess 
Door, a Quarrel aroſe, in which 7elegonus not know- 
ing his Father, kill'd him with a Spear made of the 
poiſonous Bone of the Fiſh Tqvq9ur, or Fork-fiſh. 

22 the Son of Telamon having, in a Contention 
with Ulyſſes, loſt Achifles's Armour, ſtab'd himſelf 
upon the Coaſts of Troy; his Brother Teacer arriv'd 
at Salamis, and being baniſh'd by his Father Te/a- 
mon, who charg'd \ Ou with having kill'd 2 
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fled from thence to the Iſland Cyprus, where he 
built a City call'd after his native Country, Salamis. 

Ajax, the Son of Oileus having raviſh'd Caſſandra 
the Propheteſs, Daughter of Priamus, in Pallas's 
Temple at Troy, the Goddeſs fir'd his Ships with 
Thunder, and threw him headlong into the Sea ; 
Hax himſelf was drown'd, but moſt of the Locri, 
his Companions, made their Eſcape. Some fay Ajax 
fav'd himſelf alſo, but Homer makes him kill'd by 
Neptune, who intended to have deliver'd him, had 
he not fooliſhly boaſted that he would eſcape in De- 
ſpight of the Gods (a). 

Diomedes return'd to Argos, and very narrowly 
eſcap'd being murder'd by his Wife MAgiale, whom 
Fenus, in Revenge of the Wound which Dromedes 
gave her at the Siege of Troy, had puniſh'd with an 
inſatiable Luſt. He having found her too familiar 
with Comeres the Son of Sthenelus, ſhe attempted to 
kill him; but he made his eſcape to Juno's Temple, 
and afterwards fled into /fa/y, where Daunus Kin 
of Apulia, being beſieg'd, deſir'd his Aſſiſtance, an 
as a Reward for his Service, promis'd him part of 
the Country. Diomedes having procur'd Victory 
for the Dauniz, built a City firſt call'd Argos Hippion, 
and in following Ages, Argyrippa. Afterwards Dau- 
nus gave him the Liberty to chooſe, either all the 
Booty which they had taken from the Enemy, or 
the Country: Alænus, the Baſtard Brother of Dio- 
medes, who was in love with Zuippe the King's 
Daughter, being made Arbitrator between them, ad- 
judg'd the Booty to Dromedes, and the Country to 
Daunus. Diomedes, taking this very heinouſly, pray'd 
that the Ground might never bear Fruit, and was 
afterwards kill'd by Daunus; his Companions who 
follow'd him, lamenting his Death, were, as the 
Poets ſeign, turn'd into Birds very like Swans. 

Thus did moſt of the Grecian Heroes ſuffer as 
much Miſery, as they had brought upon the Trojans, 


(a) Homer, Oder. A. v. 5 10. 


be- 
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being puniſh'd by the Gods, either by violent Deaths, 
or Baniſhment from their Countries, in Revenge of 
the many Cruelties, which they had exercis'd upon 
Troy. With theſe Calamities therefore which be- 
fel them, we ſhall ſhut up our firſt Period, in which . 
notwithſtanding, by reaſon of the perplex'd and 
various Accounts of Poets and Mythologilts, we can 
hardly diſcover the leaſt Shadow of Truth, which 
lies cover'd with the Ruſt of ſo many Ages, and 
diſguis'd under the Tales of the extravagant Luſts 
and Rapes of the Gods, and the no leſs incredible Ad- 
ventures of the Heroes, which they begat, yet ſin 
they take up ſo conſiderable a Space, as Nine Hundred 
Years, an Hiſtory of this Nation would very juſtly 
ſeem imperfe& without ſome account of them, 
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The Second Period, from the taking 

of Troy, 70 the Battle of Mara- 
thon, Containing the Space of 700 
Tears. + vu Ne. A 9802 


H E Firſt thing remarkable, which hap- 
pen'd in this Age of Greece, was the Ex- 
ulſion of the Beori, from Arne a City of 
T hbeſſaly: This People receiy'd their Name 
from Bæotus the Son of Neprane by Arne, the 
Daughter of ,/£0/as, the Second of that Name, Son 
of Hippotes and Grandſon to at King of Aolit. 
SEolns ſent his Daughter to Qſetapontium, where 
ſhe was deliver'd of Two Sons, vs and Paotns ; 
the former poſſeſs'd himſelf of the Iſlands in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, which from him were Call'd Aolides, 
and built the City Lipara. ZBeotus going to his 
Crandfather QAolus, ſucceeded him in his Kingdom, 
and, from his Mother, call'd the Country Arne, but 
from himſelf nam'd the People Fœoti (b). It was now 
about an Hundred Years ſince their Firſt Settlement 


(b) Diodor, Sic, Biljothee, Hift, l. 7 
2 


in 
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u in thoſe parts, when they were expell'd by the Theſſa- 
2880. lang, Fhreeſcore Years, according to Thucydiats, 
after the taking of Trey. Being driven from Arne 
they poſleſs'd themſelves of that Country, which till 
that time went under the Name of Caamezs, and from 
them recetv'd the Name of Beotia. T7 hucydides ſays 
there was a Colony of this People here before the 
Trojan War (c); and both Diodorus and Homer make 
the Acotiant to have aſſiſted at that Siege, under the 
Conduct of Peneleos, Leitus, Prothoenor, Arceſilaus, 
and Clonius, Great-Grandſons of Beotas, according to 
Dioabrus s account (4). FE * | 
About Twenty Years after this, the Heraclidæ re- 
turn'd, and recover'd the Poſſeſſion of Peloponneſus, 
whence Zury/theus, that implacable Enemy to Her- 
ones and all his Race, had expell'd them above an 
f ge be fore, as has been ſhewn above. They had an un- 
eltionable Right to the Kingdom of Argos and 
fycene, as being of Perſens's Family. But after 
the Flight of Amphitryon to Thebes, upon the un- 
fortunate Murder of his Uncle Electryen, Sthenelus 
uſurp'd his fugitive Nees Kingdom, and tranſ- 
mitted it down to his Son Earyftheus; and he dying 
without Iſſue, Atreut, the Son of Pelops, and Zu- 
ryſtheus's Uncte by the Mother's ſide, ſucceeded him. 
Thus did the Crown at firſt — from the Family of 
Perſeus, into that of Pelhps, and had now continued 
in it above an Hundred Years. The Heraclidæ had 
made ſeveral fruitleſs Attempts to re-eftabliſh them- 
ſelves before the 7. rojan War; once if not twice 
under Hercules's Son, Hyllus; again, under Cleo 
deus the Son of Hyllus, and afterwards under 7: 
ffomacbus the Son of Cleodens : Ariſlomachas leſt 
Three Sons, Temenus, Creſphontes, and Ariſtoae mut, 
who, as ſoon as they were grown up, conſulting the 
Oracle about their Return, receiv'd the ſame An- 
ſwer which their Father had before, that they 


(c) Thurydides Boar, Sic, ut fupra.- Hemer, Id. . 
v 494. 4 * + 005 
ſhould 
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ſhould not fail of Succeſs, if they went by the way 
Stenygrus ; which Word being of an ambiguous Sig- 
nification, Ariſtomachus thinking the narrow Paſſage 
of the /ihmus was meant by it, march'd that way, 
but his Forces were defeated, and Ariſlomachus him- 
ſelf kill'd. : 
Temenus therefore objected to the Pythiq the ill 
Succeſs of his Father; but ſhe anſwer'd him, that 
all their Anceſtors, by miſ-interpreting her Words, 
had been the Authors of their own Misfortunes - 
that, whereas HMyllus had been commanded to expect 
the Third Fruit before he attempted to return, he 
ſhould have expounded it of the Third Generation 
inſtead of the Third Crop; and that by Seny- 
erus, they were not to underſtand the /Fhmus, but 
the deep Sea on the right Hand of Peloponneſus. Ha- 
ving receiv'd this Anſwer, they conceiv d all things 
now ripe for Execution, and accordingly they built 
a Navy at a place in Atolla, from this Occa- 
ſion call'd Naapactur. Whilſt their Forces lay at 
Naupactus, Ari was kill'd by Thunder, and 
left Two Twins Euryſtbenes and Procles, by Argea, 
the Daughter of Auteſion (e). After this a very 
fatal Calamity befel their Army; there appear'd to 
them a Prophet, whom Fippotes the Son of Phylas. 
kill'd, taking him for a Magician, ſent on purpoſe 
by the Reloponneſians to delude the Army, The 
ame of the Prophet was Carnus, his Country was 
Arcanania, and Apollo had taught him the Art of 
Divination (/). In Revenge of his Death, Apollo 
afflicted the Heraclidæ with very heavy Puniſhments; 
their Ships were deſtroy'd, and a Famine aroſe in 
their Army. Temenus, conſulting the Oracle, was, 
anſwer'd that all theſe Calamities befel them in 
Revenge of the Murder of Carnus, which could not 
be expiated but by the Baniſhment of him who, 
kill'd him, and he was farther told that the Hera. 


(e) Apollagor, I. 2. c. 8. Herodot. 1.6. c 2 (f) Pauſanias 
in Laconicit. 
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clidæ ſhould uſe the Conduct of a General with Three 

1 Eyes for Two Years. 

1 Flippotes, at the Command of the Oracle was 
* baniſh d for Ten. Vears, and the Heraclidæ being in 
quelt of their Three-ey'd General, accidentally met 
one Oxylus an Atolian, the Son of Anaræmon (g), 

F or according to others of Hæmon (h), and Grand- 

1 ſon to 7 hoas, who aſſiſted Agamemnon and Menelaus 

at the Siege of Trey (i). Oxylus was now upon his 

\ Return from Elis in Peloponneſus to his own Country 

e/£7o/1a, from whence he had fled about a Year before, 

having unfortunately kill'd his own Brother Töer- 
mius, or as ſome ſay, Alcidocus the Son of Scoprus. 

[ This Man, according to Apolloaorus, having but One 
1 Eye, and being on Horſeback, or as Pauſanias re- 
x lates the Story, riding upon a Mule, which had but 
* One Eye, Creſpbontes immediately conjectur d, chat 
he was the Perſon intended by the Oracle. The 
Heraclidæ the re fore promiſing to put him in Poſſeſſion 
4 of Elis, prevail'd with him to be their General. 
1 When they had made all the neceſſary Preparations 
= for this Expedition, they gave out a Report that 

they would march again through the Hömus, as 
they had done before under — by which 
means the Pelaponneſians, expecting their Deſcent at 
the Iſthbmus, left the other parts of the Country 
naked and defence leſs, ſo that the Heracliaæ ſailin | 
up the Senyerus, as the Oracle, had commande | 
| them, landed at Molycrium without any Oppoſition. IU - 

ol, Three parts of Peloponneſus they challeng'd as their II , 

"| undoubted Right; Argos, becauſe they were of the 
Line of Perſeus , whereas Tiſamenus, the Son of 
| Ore/tes, and the preſent King, was of the Family of : 

1 Helaba, and therefore had no Right to that Crown: J 
5 Lacedemon, becauſe Hercules had kill'd Hippocoon, 

N by whom Zyndareus had been expell'd from thence, 
and ceſtor'd the latter to the Kingdom, on Condition 
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(g) Apollodor. J. 2. 1,8, (h) Strabo J. 10, p. 463. (i) Pau 1 
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that he would keep it for Hercules Children; and 
laſtly Heſſenta, becauſe Hercules having conquer'd 
that alſo when he demoliſh'd the City. Pylus, and 
kill'd all Neftor's Brothers, gave it him out of a pure 
Act of Grace and Kindneſs, upon the ſame Con- 
dition that he had eſtabliſh'd Tyndarens at Lacede- 
mon (k). The Heraclide not without ſome Diffi- 
culty got Argos into their Hands, and as Apollodorus, 
ſays, kill'd 7 :ſamenus, and on their own fide loſt 
Pamphylus and Dymas, the Son of A imius (I); 
but the more probable account is that, 7:iſamenus 
eſcap'd, if we may believe both Pauſanias and 
Strabo, Sparta was betray'd to them by one Phi- 
honomus (m), which they enter'd with the Sound 
of Flutes ; having by Experience found that Muſick 
inſpir'd the Souldiers with new Courage, and made 
them keep their Ranks with greater Order than they 
were wont to do, the Lacedæmonians always after 
us'd that Inſtrument in ſounding to Battle (n). Meſ. 
ſenia they got by Force, driving out all Neftor's po- 
ſterity, which were Alcmeon the Son of S:Hus, and 
Grandſon to Thraſymedes, the Children of Pæon Son 
to Antilochus, Piſitratus Son to a Father of the 
ſame Name; and together with theſe He/anthus, the 
Son of ' Andropompus. Being expell d their own 
Country, all of them, except Piſifiratus (and where 
he went is uncertain ) came to Athens, where A 
emæon and Pæons Children laid the Foundation of 
Two Families, the Alemæoniuæ and Pæœonidæ (o); 
the former of which in following Ages became One 
of the moſt conſiderable Families in Athens. 

The Heraclidæ having recover d their ancient Conn. 
try Peloponneſus, perform'd their Promiſe to Oæylus, 
and put him in Poſſeſſion of Elis, the native Country 
of his Anceſtors ; for he deſcended from Mtolus, who 
being baniſh'd out of Elis by Salmonens King of the 


(k) P auſanias in Argolicis, (I) Apollodor. J. 2. c.8. (m) Strabo, 
l. 8. Pp. 365. (n) Polyen, Stratagem. I. 1. c. 10. (0) Pauſanias 


in Argolicis. ; 
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i and Piſatæ, fled into that Country, which from 


Rim was call'd Atolia, where he built many Ci- 


ties (). The Spei were now in Poſſeſſion of Els, 


when Oxylus and the Heraclidæ came to demand the 


Country; both Armies being in the Field, it was 
agreed, according to the old Grecian Cuſtom, that 
One on each fide ſhould put an End to the War by 
lingle Combat; Pyrechmes, an Atolian 1 - 
and Degmenus, an Archer on the Enemy's ſide, 
being appointed to Fight, the former obtain'd the 
Victory, and Oxylus was reſtor d to the Kingdom (7). 


Alfter this the Heraclidæ having rais d Three Al- 


tars to Jupiter Patrius, divided their Conqueſts by 
Lot, Temenus for his Share obtain d Argos, Creſ- 
phontes. by ſoine Fraud us d in the Lots, concerni 
which Authors are not perfectly agreed, got Hef. 
ſenia, One of the molt fruitful parts of Peloponneſus, 
and Lacedæmon fell to Euryſtbenes and Procles, the 
Sons of Ariſtodemus (r). Temenus being ſettled. at 
Argos gave his Daughter Zyrnetho in Marriage to 
Detphontes, the Son of Antimachus, who was great 
Grandſon to Hercules by Cte/ippus'the' Son of Her- 
cules, by Deianira the Daughter of Oeneus (s). After 
this he maintain'd ſo great a Familiarity with his 
Daughter and Son-in-law Deiphontes, making him 
his General in his Wars, and uſing both their Ad- 
vice only, in the Adminiſtration of the a 
that in Effect he ſeemed to have forgot that he ha 
any other Children. This Neglect of his other Sons, 
Aelaus, Eurypylus and. Callias, fill'd them with a 
very — Suſpicion that he would transfer the King- 
dom from them, to Deiphontes. To prevent there- 
fore any ſuch Deſign they made away with their own 
Father Temenus, by hiring the Titans, as 22 
ſays, to murder him (7): but notwithſtanding their 
(p) Ephorus apud Strabon. 1.8. p. 357. (q) Strabo ibid. Pau- 
ſanias Eliac. 1. (r) Pelyen. Stratagem. I. 1. c. 6. Apollodor. 
J. 2. c. 8. Pauſania in Meſſenicis, (s) Confer, Apo lodor. J. 2- 
c. 7. cam Pauſan, in Avgolicir. p. 117. (t) Apollodor, l. 2. c. 8. 
. , | un- 
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| unnatural Endeavours to ſecure their own Succeſſion 
by the Murther of their Father, they were diſap- 
pointed of their Hopes, for, as the ſame Author tells 
us, the Army adjudg 0 the Kingdom to Fyrnetbo and 
Derphontes ; Or, if Pauſanias is rather to believed, 
Ciſus, Temenus's eldeſt Son, obtain'd the Government. 
 Creſphontes,who had us d indirect means in getting 
Meſſenia, did not long en joy his uſurp'd Dominions; 
for by too much careſſing the People he incurr'd the 
Hatred of the Nobility, and was murder d with 
Two of his Sons; only tus, or rather, as Pau- 
ſanas calls him, Artus eſcap'd; he fled to Op- 
felus his Grandfather, by the Mother's fide, in Ar- 
cadia. Here he continued till he was at Age, when 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Arcadians, he reveng'd his 
Father's Death by killing the Uſurper Po tes, 
and recover'd the Kingdom. MÆMytus, ſeeing the 
Miſtake his Father had made by too much courting 
the People, apply d himſelf to the Nobility, and by 
frequent Largeſſes to the People, kept their Al- 
fections firm to him. Thus did he win both the 
Populacy and Nobility, and obtain'd this Honour, 
that whereas the Poſterity of the Kings were before 
1 they were from him nam d AÆy- 
Mat u). 

As for Lacedæmon, that, as has been obſerv d. 
falling to the Share of the Two Brothers, a Conteſt 
aroſe which of them ſhould obtain the Kingdom, for 
being Twins, they were ſo exactly alike, chat their 
own Mother could not diſtinguiſh one from the 
other, and knew not which of them was the Elder. 
The Lacedemonians therefore made them both 
Kings, with equal Power and Authority, but Eu- 
ryſthenes, as 'twas thought, having been always 
waſht and fed firſt, was generally efteem'd to have 
been the Elder, and his Family upon that account 
the more honourable (w). During their Minority 


u) Pauſanias in Meſſenicir, (w) Herodot, 1.6, c, 52. 1 f 
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Theras their Uncle, by their Mother's ſide, under- 
took to be their Guardian, and to manage the Go- 
vernment: In obeying their Uncle the young Princes 
always agreed, but in nothing elſe, and this Diſſen- 
tion was in a manner propagated to their Poſterity, 
which continued for many Generations on both 
ſides, under the Names of Zuryſthenidæ and Prochatr ; 
but it was never carry'd to ſuch a height, as to pro- 
duce any Change in the Government, and they may 
deſervedly be eſteemed a ſingular Inſtance of Partners 
in Empire and Sovereign Power, that for fo long a 
time kept within the Bounds of Civil Concord, 

The Heraclidæ being now in quiet Poſſeſſion of 
Peloponneſus, to be reveng'd on the Athenians, for 
receiving the Fugitives, whom upon their Deſcent 
they had driven out of Peloponneſus, or as Strabo lays, 
out of a Jealouſy that the Athenians, whole City was 
now fill'd with infinite Numbers of Exiles from all 
parts of Greece, would otherwiſe fall upon them firſt, 
carried their Arms into Attica. Amongſt the reſt 
that fled to Athens, were the Jones, being driven 
from their own Seats by Tiſamenus and the Arbæi 2 
They immediately after their Expulſion from Argos 
and Meſſenia, ſent to the Jones, then —— 
HAiialea in Peloponneſus, to deſire they might be a 
mitted to live amongſt them, vainly alledging their 
near Relation to them, as being deſcended from 
Acbæus Brother to Jon, the original Stock from 
whence the Jones ſprung. But they, either out of 
a Diſtruſt, and Jealouſy that Tiſamenus, by the Ad- 
vantage of his Birth, and his own perſonal Endow- 
ments would procure himſelf to be made King over 
them, or reflecting on the Danger of admitting a 
Nation, now grown forreign, rejected their Suit. The 
Ache: therefore, being urg'd by Neceſſity and De- 
ſpair, got by Violence what they could not obtain 
by more peaceable means, and by Force of Arms 
drove the Jones out of their Territories. In this 


Battle Tiſamenus was loſt, and the Jones from thence 


paſs'd 
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paſs d into Attica, where they were receiv'd by the 
Athenians, at the Perſwaſion of Melantbus then King 
of Athens. This Man, as we have before obſerv'd, 
after he had been driven out of his native Country 
Meſſema, coming with Neftor's Poſterity to Athens, 
found the Athenians and Beotians engag'd in a War 
about Cælænæ, a frontier Town of Attica, Xanthus 
King of Hœotia, challeng'd the Athenians to decide 
the Conteſt by a ſingle Combat, which Thymetes the 
Baſtard Son of Oxyntes, who had poſleſs'd himſelf of 
the Kingdom of Athens by the Murder of his Brother 
Apbidas, 3 declining, Melanthus accepted. 
When they met to fight, «Mel/anthus cry'd out, Thou 
abeſt unjuſtly, Xanthus, and contrary to our Agree- 
ment, who againſt me alone comes attended with ano- 
tber (x). Xanthus, being ſurpriz'd, look'd back to 
ſee who was behind him, and Melanthus in the mean 
time ran him through with his Lance. This Blow 
put an End to the Theban Kingdom, for after Xan- 
tbuss Death, the Regal Power was put into the 
Hands of many, but whether it immediately de- 
volv'd upon the Nobility or People is not certain. 
The Athenians, in Memory of this Victory, inſti- 
tuted a ſolemn Feaſt call'd Atte, from the Fra- 
tagem by which Melanthus obtain'd it (y); and, as 
a Reward of his Service plac'd Melanthus upon the 
Throne, in the room of Thymetes, whom for his baſe 
Cowardiſe they depos'd, and in him the Line of 
T heſeus was extinct. 

Melanthus was ſucceeded by his Son Codrus, under 4 u 
whoſe Reign the Heracliaæ invaded Attica. The 2918. 
Oracle having foretold that, that Army which loſt 
it's Genera], ſhould obtain the Victory, Coarus, out 
of a tender Regard to the Lives of his Subjects, 
ſought Death with as much Deſire and Concern, as 
the greateſt Coward could have avoided it; for, diſ- 
guiſing himſelf in the Habit of a Peaſant, he 
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abſconded that Night, but on 
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enter d the Enemies Camp, where having wounded 
One of the Souldiers, he was himſelf kill'd in the 
midſt of their oy, The Enemy, when they 
knew the Body to be the King's, immediately 
retir'd without giving the Athentans Battle (z). 
Some of the Sartans who had enter d Athens , 
e Morrow, when 
the Athenians fell upon them, finding themſelves 
abandon'd by the reſt of the Army, fled to Areopagas, 
and took Sanctuary at the Altars of the Zyura? Gt, 
or the Furies, from whence they were diſmiſt with · 
out any harm (a). 

Wich this King fell the Athenian Kingdom, after 
it had been deliver'd down through a Sueceſſion of 
Seventeen Kings, Ten from Cecreps to 7 heſens, and 
Seven from him to Codrus. It had now ſtood from 
its Foundation by Cecrops about Four Hundred 
Eighty Seven Years (5), in all which time it does 
not appear, that the Athenians had felt any ſuch 
Grievances under the Regal Power, as could induce 
them to alter their Form of Government, But, be- 
cauſe they thought no Man worthy to ſucceed Codras, 
inſtead of Kings they conſtituted perpetual Go- 
vernours, call'd Archontes, who held their Au- 
thority for Life, and tranſmitted it to their Po- 
ſterity. The difference between this and the Re- 
gal Power was ſo inconſiderable, that moſt Au- 
thors have rankt them with the Kings, from whom 
they only differ'd in this, that they were accountable 
to the People when ever they requir'd 1t. 

Coarus's Sons, Medon and. Nileus, after their Fa- 
ther's Death, contending about the Succeſſion, Nileus 
the younger reproachfully ſaid, that he could not 
ſubmit to his Brother's Authority, who was lame of 
One Foot; but the Oracle being conſulted. gave the 
Government to Medon (e). He therefore was the 
Firſt who executed the new Office of Perpetua] 


i z) Juſtin. 1, 2. (a) Pauſanias in Achaicis (b) Caſtor apud Eu- 
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Archon, and from him all his Succeſſors were call'd 
Medontidæ. | 
This Change in the Athenian State was ſucceeded 4 . 
by another much greater at Argos. This City had 2940. 
from it's Foundation by 7nachus, been govern'd by - 
Kings, but ſuch whoſe Power was very much re- 
{train'd; for the Argiui, as Panſanias obſerves, had 
of old been zealous Affecters of Liberty, and made 
continual Encroachments upon the Prerogative; but 
under Ciſss's Poſterity they gain'd ſo much ground, 
that they left little more to their Kings than the 
bare Name and Title, but the Power and Authority 
was quite loſt. So that when «Meltas, the Son of 
243, growing impatient of this Reſtraint, en- 
deavour'd to recover the ancient Prerogative to it's 
due Bounds, the People not only depriv'd him of the 
Sovereignty, but condemn'd him to Death (4). Thus 
was the Monarchy pluckt up by the Roots, for after 
his Death they could no longer ſubmit to the Au- 
thority of a ſingle Perſon. Heroabrus indeed men- 
tions One, who long after theſe times was call'd 
| King of Argos, but that Name —_— no more than 


it did in any free Common-wealth, ſuch were Athens, 
4 Carthage, and Rome, where the Title of King was 
s given to ſome particular Offices. The chief Power 
* was now devolv'd upon the People, who were di- 3 
* vided into Four Tribes, to which the Senate was | 
* ſubordinate, choſen every Year, to prepare Matters | 
e for the whole Body, entruſted with the executive x 
Power, and Authority to ena& Matters of leſs Con- * 
a- ſequence. There was alſo a Council of State, con- 8 
11 ſiſting of Eighty Perſons, beſides inferior Magiſtrates, "nf 
ot and Judges for determining private Cauſes. We have * 
57 have no farther Notice concerning the Form of this 2 
1e Common - wealth, which flouriſhd many Ages after us 
1C this Change, and wag'd frequent Wars with the La- 12 
al cedemonians, and others, which will be deſcrib'd in 3 
”" their proper places. 
on (d) Pauſania: in Argolici;, 
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Greece being about this time in a perfect Calm and 
Tranquillity, began to ſend out Colonies into for- 
reign parts. The firſt that ſhew'd the way were the 
Aoles, and the other People of Greece ſoon follow'd 
their Example. The moſt famous Inſtance of this 
kind, was that, which went by the Name of the 
Tonian Tranſmigration, under the chief Command of 
the Athenians. Attica, which had for a long time 
fate ſecure, and unmoleſted with any of the Calami- 
ties, which her neighbour Nations had groan'd under, 
either by. Invaſion from abroad, or by inteſtine Com- 
motions at home, was now ſo crowded with the 
Numbers of Exiles, which had fled from other 
parts, that it was forcd to diſcharge-it felf -in vaſt 
Bodies, upon the maritime Coaſts of Minor Aſia. 
To this Expedition NMileus, who could not bear to be 
ſubject to his Brother Meabn, and the other Sons of 
Caarus, with many of the Athenians, gave in their 
Names. The Jones made the greateſt Number, and 


were join'd by the Thebans under the Command of 


Philotas, Grandſon to Peneleos ; by the Minyæ of Or- 
chomenus, by reaſon of their Relation to the Sons 
of Codrus; by all the Cities of Phoczs,, except 
Delphi, and by the Abantes from Zubæa. The Arbe. 
#ians furniſh'd the Phocenſes with Ships, and Phzlo- 


genes and Damon, the Sons of ZEuttemon, com- 


manded the Fleet. Upon their Arrival in Aa, they 
were diſpers'd into different Parts, and founded 
Twelve renowned Cities, vis. 1. Epbeſus, 2. Mi. 
letus. 3. Priene. 4. Colophon. 5. Myus. 6. Teos. 
7. Lebedos. 8. Clazomene. g. Erythr#. 10. Pho- 
caa. 11. Chios in the Iſland Chios. 12. Samos in 
the Iſland of the ſame Name over againſt obe ſus, 
which at firſt being ſubje& to ſeveral little Princes, 
at length join'd in One Body, and became very 
famous in after Ages. After this, theſe Plantations 
were very frequent, till at length the Grecians had 
their Colonies almoſt every where: as at Chakedon, 
byzantiinm, Syracuſe, Maſſilia, Antipolis, Agatha, ow: 

05, 
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dos; but more eſpecially in 7taly, at Tarentum, 
Brunduſium, Neapolis, Rhegium, Crotona, Sybaris, aud 
other places in ſo great a Number, that all the Tra& 
of Land,. which extends from the remotelt part of 
Calabria, up to Campania, went under the Name of 
Magna Gracia, Thus was the Uſe of the Gree& Lan- 
guage. ſpread into ſeveral parts of the World, and 
the Nation it ſelf encreas'd Two Parts bigger than it 
was before the Migration of theſe numerous Co- 
lonies. | 

About the time of the Jonian Tranſmigration , 
there fell out ſome Diſturbances at Sparta. Zu- 
ry/ſthenes and Procles after they had obtain'd Saria 
divided the Country into Six Parts, every One of 
which. they endow'd with all the Privileges of Harta, 
the City in which they kept their Court. During 
Euryſihenes's Reign they enjoy'd their Privileges 
* a any Moleſtation, but after his Death Agzs 


his Son, and Succeſſor in the Kingdom, not only 


depriv'd them of all, which his Predeceſſors had 
granted them, but impos'd a Tribute upon them. 
All the other parts of the Country ſubmitted, except 
the Inhabitants of Helis, a City built by Helis 
the Son of Perſeus (e). But the Lacedemonians 
coming upon them with an Army, made them 
Priſoners of War, and reduc'd them to the moſt 
miſerable Condition of Slavery, making it unlawful 
for their Maſters ever to give them their Freedom, 
or to {ell them out of the Country (J). 

Sous, the other King of Spar/a, Son to Procles 
was a very. warlike Prince, and added a good = of 
Arcadia to his Dominions. A Story goes of him, 
that being beſieg d by the Clizorians in a dry ſtony 
place, where he could not poſlibly have the Con- 
venience of Water, he was at laſt fore d to come to a 
Treaty, by which he oblig'd himſelf to reſtore to 
them all his Conqueſts, upon Condition that he and 


(e) Stra bo, 1.8. p. 363. (f) Idem ibid. p. 365, 
all 


all his Men ſhould drink of a Spring not far diſtant 
from his Camp. After the Oaths and Ratifications 
generally us d upon ſuch Occaſions, Sus calling his 
Souldiers together, offer'd the Kingdom for a Re- 
- ward to him that would forbear drinking. But their 
Thirſt was at that time ſo much ſtronger than theit 
Ambition, that not a Man of them could for: 
bear; when they had all drank their fill, Sous him- 
ſelfcame, and having ſprinkled his Face only, with- 
out ſwallowing One Drop, march'd off in the Face 
of the Enemy, and refus'd to reſign his Conqueſts, 


becauſe himſelf and all his Men, according to the 


Articles of the Treaty, had not drank of the 
Spring (3). : . 
Aers was ſucceeded by his Son Echeſtratus, and 
Sous not long after by his Son Zurytion, otherwiſe 
call'd 1 or — 1, from whom his Poſterit 
were call d Zurytionide. This King took a Courſe 
never practic'd by his wiſe Predeceſſors, whicki 
was to flatter and cajole his own Subjects, by ſlacken- 
ing the Reins of the Regal Authority. The natural 
Conſequence of which was, that the People, inſtead 
of growing more tractable, made new Encroach- 
ments upon him every Day ; inſomuch, that partly 
by taking Advantage of the too great Eaſineſs or Ne- 
ceſſities of the ſucceeding Kings, and partly by 
vexing and tiring out thoſe who us'd Severity, they 
by Degrees brought the Government into Contem 
and at laſt into Anarchy and Confuſion (4). Under theſc 
miſerable Circumſtances he tranſmitted the King- 
dom to his Son Prytanis, and Labotas the Son of 
Acheſtratus, in whoſe Reign happen'd the Firſt 
Quarrel between the Arg:vi and the Lacedemonians:. 
The pretended Grounds of this War was, that the 
Argrvi invaded Cynura, which the Lacedemonians 
had taken ſome time before, and endeavonr'd to raiſe 
a Rebellion amongſt the Zacedemonian Confederates ; 
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x (2) Plutarch, in Lycurgo, & Apothegm, Laconic, (h) Idem in 
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but we find nothing remarkable perform'd on either 
ſide (1). 

Labotas was ſucceeded by his Son Dory//us, and 
Prytanis by his Son Eunomus. As for Dory/ſus, and 
his Son Fge/tlaus, who ſucceeded him, they were 
ſuddenly taken off, but Zunomus liv'd to a good old 
Age, when endeavouring to quell a Riot, in which 
the Parties came to Blows, he was ſtabd amongſt 
them. Zunomus left Two Sons, PolydeFes by a 
Former, and Zycurgus by a Second Wife, nam'd Dia. 
naſſa. The Elder ſucceeded Zanomns in the King 
dom, but he dying ſoon after without Iſſue, the Right 
of Succeſſion remain'd in Zycurgus, who accordingly 
took the Government upon him, till the Queen Dis 
Siſter-in-law proving with Child, he immediately 
declar'd the Kingdom belong'd to her Iſſue, if it was 
a Male, and that he would exerciſe the Regal Au- 
thority, only as Guardian and Regent to the In- 
fant, during his Minority. The Queen in the 


N mean time made ſome ſecret Overtures to Lycur- 
1 gus, that ſhe would make her ſelf miſcarry, or by 
4 tome means or other deſtroy the Embryo, upon Con- 
* dition that he would marry her; but he by a ſeem- 


y ing Compliance with her Propoſals, and ſuch like 
*< Artifices, having drawn her on to the time of her 
Yy Labour, ſent ſome to be preſent at all that paſt. She 
Yy being brought to bed of a Boy, it was 1 to Ly- 

curgus whilſt he was at Supper with ſome of the prin- 
1 cipal Magiſtrates of porta : He taking the Child in 
his Arms, ſaid to thoſe who were about him, Sebold 
Jour King, and laying him upon the Chair of State, 
nam'd him Chari/aus, from the Joy that appear'd at 
his Birth (4). Notwithſtanding all ſtood amaz'd at 
the Juſtice and Generoſity of Lycurgus, yet there 
ſoon appear'd a very conſiderable Faction againſt 
him, headed by the Kindred and Creatures of the 
Queen. She pretended not to have been treated 


— 


(i) Pauſanias in Laconicis, (x) Plutarch. in Lycurgs, 3 
G ſuit- 
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ſuitably to her Quality, and her Brother Leonidas 
told Lycurgus to his Face, that he was well aſſur'd, 
that e re long he ſhould ſee him King. This was 
inſinuated to raiſe in the People a Jealouſy of Ly- 
curgus, and to prepare the way for an Accuſation of 
him, that he had made away with the young Prince, 
though he ſhould chance to be taken off by a Na- 
tural Death. Words of the like Import were in- 
duſtriouſly ſpread abroad by the Queen, Lycurgus 
therefore thought it his wiſeſt Courſe to cut off all 
ground of Suſpicion by a Voluntary Exile, till his 
Nephew was married, and had got a Succeflor; ſo 
he left the City after he had held the Government 
about Eight Months. 

From Sparta he {ail 'd to Crete, to make his Obſerva- 
tions upon the Frame and Conſtitution of that Com- 
mon- wealth, famous for it's wiſe and wholſom Inſtitu- 
tions. Here he contracted an intimate Friendſhip with 
One Thales, a Lyrick Poet, and excellent Lawgiver. 
Lycurgus therefore ſent him to Sparta, where by the 
Power of his Numbers, which conſiſted chiefly of 
Maxims of Morality, he had ſuch an Influence upon 
the Minds of the People, as, in ſome meaſure, pre- 
par'd the way for thoſe great Changes which Zy- 
curgus afterwards made in that Kingdom. From 
Crete he paſs d over into Aſia, to examine the Diffe- 
rence between the Manners and Government of the 
Cretans and Jonians; the former a wiſe and tempe- 
Tate People, the latter very looſe and effeminate. 
Here he had the Firſt Sight of Homers Works, 
which he tranſcrib'd and digeſted into Order, with 
a Deſign to carry them into his own Country. There 
were ſome Fragments of this excellent Poet, which 
lay fcatter'd before in a few private Hands, yet they 
were never made publick, nor generally admir'd be- 
fore Lycurgus's time. That he was in /Agypt both 
the Agyptians, and Grecians are agreed, but as for his 
Travels into Hain, Africa, and the /ndies, and his 
Conferences there with the Gymnoſophifts, the Trot 
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of them reſts upon the ſingle Authority of Miſtocra. 
tes, the Son of Fipparchus, 

Lycurgus, tho he had been ſo eaſily parted with, 
was ſoon miſs'd at Sparta, for during his Abſence 
an univerſal Corruption of Manners, and Confuſion 
of Orders and Degrees of Men in the State crept in 
amongſt them. Many Embaſlies therefore were ſent 
deſiring him to return,and always complaining of the 
preſent — of Affairs; inſomuch, that thoſe, 
who had once been molt zealous againſt him, were now 
not the leaſt forward for his Return; for they lookt 
upon that, as their only Bulwark againſt the grow- 
ing Inſolence of the People. LZycurgus after his Re- 
turn, before he attempted to make any Alterations, 
conſulted the Oracle at Deſphi, which gave him 
that celebrated Anſwer, in which he was call'd be- 
lov'd of God, and rather God than Man : He was 
farther told, that his Prayers were heard, that his 
Laws ſhould be the beſt, and the Common-wealth, 
which obſerv'd them, the moſt ſamous in the 
World (/). Notwithſtanding, the great Encourage- 
ment he had receiv'd from the Oracle, he at fitſt 
communicated his Deſign of making any Changes in 
the Government, only to ſome particular Friends: 
but by degrees having gain'd a conſiderable Party 
amongſt the principal Nobility , upon the firſt O 
portunity he order'd thirty of them to be ready 
arm'd in the Market-place by Break of Day, by that 
means to ſtrike a Terrour into the oppoſite ſide. 
His Nephew Charilaus the King, who was now 
grown up, fearing that ſome Conſpiracy was car- 
rying on againſt him, took Sanctuary in the Temple 
of Minerva Chalciecus, but Lycurgus and his Accom- 
plices having ſolemnly ſwore that they had no 
treaſonable Deſigns, Charilaus quitted his Refuge, and 
himſelf alſo enter'd into a Confederacy with them. 

Thus far Matters ſuccecded beyond Lycurgus's 
ExpeQarion, nevertheleſs he thought his Laws 


(1) Herodot. l, I. 6. 65. Plutarch. in Lycurgo, 
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would take deeper Root in the Minds of the People, | 
if they were confirm'd by the Authority of Religion. 
Wherefore, having heard that Minos pretended to have 
receiv'd his Laws from Jupiter, with whom he con- 
vers d in a Cave, LZycargus reſolv'd to make the 
fame Uſe and Advantage of the Deſphian Oracle, 
which gave him the famous Abetra, or fundamental 
Statute on which he form'd, and erected his Com- 
monwealth. The Oracle or Rhetra ran thus; Aſter 


you have built a Temple to Jupiter the Sy llanian, and 


Minerva the Syllanian, and divided the People into 
Tribes, you ſhall eflabliſh a Council of thirty Senators, 
of which number ſhall be the two Kings, and ſhall from 
time to time call an Aſſembly betwixt Babyca and 
Cnacion, where the Senate ſhall propound things to the 
Commons, who ſhall not debate upon, but only give 
or refuſe their Afſent to, what is propos d; and it 
(ball be in the Power of the Senate to alſſolue the 
Aſſembly. 

Before Lycurgus's time, the moſt ancient Govern- 
ment of Sara, was in the Hands of a ſingle Perſon, 
whole Power, as in the other States of Greece, was 
not reſtrain d by any fixt or certain Laws. Thus it 
continued till the Deſcent of the Heraclidæ, after 
which two Kings were inveſted with equal Autho- 
rity, and it doth not appear that there were any 
other Magiſtrates, who pretended to a Share in the 
ſupreme Power. Tis true, there were Magiſtrates, 
whoſe Aſſiſtance or Advice the Kings made uſe of 
in their Adminiſtration of the Government, but 
they were ſuch as the — themſelves created, and 
were obnox1ous to them alone (). 

This was the ancient Power of the Kings, but 
Lycurgus, obſerving that hitherto the State had no 
firm Foundation to ſtand upon, ſometimes leaning 
towards an abſolute Monarchy, when the Kings 
made any Encroachments, and at others, towards a 
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(m) Cragius de Rep. Lacedæm. l. 1. c. 4. 
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pure Democracy, eſpecially in later Reigns, ſince 
the People were grown ſo inſolent, eſtabliſh'd a Se- 
nate conſiſting of "Twenty-eight Perſons, which was 
to hold Matters in a juſt Equilibrium, by putting 
themſelves, like a Weight, into the lighter Scale, 
till they had reduc'd the other to a Ballance. Some 
have imagin'd a Myſtery in the determinate number 
Twenty-eight, Ariſtotlè is of Opinion that Lycargus 
fixt upon that Number, becauſe two of his Aſſoci- 
ates flew off from the Enterprize; but the moſt pro- 
bable account is that of Plutarch, who thinks, that 
Lycurgus intended no more by it, than with the two 
Kings, to make the whole number compleat Thirty. 
The firſt that were admitted into this Order, were 
thoſe who aſſiſted Lycurgus in producing theſe 
Changes in the Government. Theſe Senators were 
to continue for Life, unleſs they were found guilty 
of any Crimes worthy of Secluſion, for he thought it 
not ſafe for the Common. wealth to have too frequent 
a Change of them, leſt the Kings ſhould improve it 
to their own Advantage. Their places he order'd 


to be fill'd by the beſt and moſt deſerving Men in 


the City , not under Three-ſcore Years Old; and 
by this means it was look'd upon as a Reward to Old- 
men, for their eminent Virtues, and Services to the 
Government, and an Encouragement to Young-men, 
to deſerve well of the State. 
Their manner of ele&ing Senators was this; the 
People being call'd together, ſome Perſons deputed 
by the Senate were lock'd up in a Room near the 
place of Election, which was ſo contriv'd that they 
could neither ſee, nor be ſeen either by the Com- 
petitors or the People, but only hear the Noiſe of 
the Aſſembly without: for they decided this, as 
moſt other Affairs of Moment, by the Shouts of 
the People. The Competitors being brought in, 
and preſented one after another, as their Lot fell 
out, paſs'd through the Aſſembly without ſpeaking 
i word; in the mean time thoſe, who were lock d 
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up, ſet down upon writing Tables, the number and 
reatneſs of the Shouts, and he that was found to 
aye the moſt and loudeſt Acclamations, was de- 
clar'd Senator duly elected (a). 

In this Senate was lodg'd the ſupreme Authority, 
for they had in effect the whole executive Power in 
their Hands. This was the ſupreme Court of Judi- 
cature, howeyer it was lawful in ſome Caſes to ap- 
peal from them to the People, but they thmeſelves 
were not liable to give an account for any of their 
Reſolutions. This Immunity , together with their 
ſuing to the People for their places, which ought 
to have been fill'd with able and honeſt Men, who 
were to be ſought, and enquir'd after, and not with 
ſuch as offer'd themſelves, 1s, amongſt other things, 
very much blam'd by Ariſtotiè (o). 

The two Kings he left, as he found them, in the 
ſame Right of Succeſſion, but their Power very 
much clog'd by this new Eſtabliſhment of the Se- 


nate. They had the chief Seat indeed, ſpake their 


Minds, and gave their Votes firſt, as being princi- 
pal Members of it, but could conclude and deter- 
mine nothing of Moment without the conſent of 
the Major part; All Magiſtrates roſe up, and did 
them Reverence, as they enter'd into the Aſſemblies, 
To the Kings belong'd the Care of the Sacrifices, 
and ſome other Religious Performances ; they ſent 
the Eythii, two of whom conſtantly attended them, 
to conſult the Oracle of Apollo Pythins, at Del. 
pbi, upon emergent Occaſions; gave Anſwers to 
— ohirg were Judges in the Cauſes of Hei- 
reſſes, and had the Care of Adoptions, inſomuch that 
none could be made without them; in a word, their 
Office extended even to the mean Employment of 
ſeeing the High-ways repair'd. This was their Con- 
dition at home, which amounted to little more than 
a bare Name and Title of King, but abroad they 


(n) Plutarch. in Lycurgo, ( o) Pulitic. J. 2. c. 7. 
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were leſs ty'd up and reſtrain d. They were Ge- 
nerals of the Armies, which were left to their ab- 
ſolute Command, ſo that no Council of War, nor 
any in Commiſſion could thwart or contradi& their 
Orders, which they receiv'd only from the State, 
to whom alone they were Accountable. They were 
accompanied to the War by Judges, a General of 
the Horſe, four Polemarcbi, — other inferiour 
Officers, whoſe Advice and Aſſiſtance they might 
uſe at their pleaſure, for they were at their own 
diſpoſal, and obnoxious to none of them. What 
has been ſaid of the Kings muſt be extended to their 
ProteQtors, Guardians, or Tutors during their Mi- 
nority, by the Lacedæmonians call'd ne, who 
were always choſen out of the neareſt Relations by 
the Father's fide, and conſequently the next Heirs 


to the Crown, as appears by the Examples of Ly- 


curgus himſelf, Ariſtodemus and Pauſanias. This 
was intended, that their near Hopes, might be in 
ſome meaſure allay'd by part of the Burden of the 
Government; This, with very good Reaſon, was 
never admitted into any other Common-wealth, for 
it was no great piece of Policy to throw in their 
way, ſuch a Temptation of affecting and keepin 
the Government, yet they were very rarely foun 
falſe to their Traſf 
Whatever the Kings loſt, the People got little by 
the Change, for they were left out of all Employment 
in the Affairs of State, and whereas before they had 
but two Maſters, they were now ſubje& to Thirty, 
There were two Aſſemblies of the People, one, 
which conſiſted only of the Sparzans, or Inhabitants 
of the City, was call'd the ſmall Aſſembly; the 
other, to which was ſummon'd the whole Body of 
the ZLacedemonians, who were free of the Common- 
wealth, was term'd the greater Aſſembly, or ſimply 
End. Both theſe Aſſemblies were held between 
the River and the Bridge, for the Words Babycas 
and Cnacion in the Rhetra, are thus explain by 
ER Ariſtotle 
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Ariftotle (p). The place where they met was not 
any ſpacious Hall, adorn'd with Statues and Pictures, 
and the like ufual Ornaments of thoſe places, a- 
mongſt the other Grecians, but in the open Air, 
where nothing appear'd to obſtruct Buſineſs, or di- 
vert their Minds from the Matter before them. 
When they came together, their Power was very 
ſmall and inconſiderable, for they could neither give 
their Opinion nor Advice, neither ſpeak nor de- 
bate, but only approve or reject what was pro- 
pos'd to them: They had not thePo wer either of 
aſſembling or adjourning themſelves, but met and 
departed, as they were call'd, or diffolv'd by the 
Senate. | 2 
However, the little Power of the People was, 
in ſome meaſure recompenc'd by the Equality of 
Poſſeſſions, which he introduc'd amongſt them. 
Many in the late troubleſome Times having raked 
together great Eſtates, the City was over-charg'd 
with a Multitude of Poor and Neceſſitous Perſons, 
whalſt the Money and Lands were engroſs'd by a 
few. LZycurgus therefore reſolvd to make a new 
Diviſion of their Lands, and though this was cer- 
tainly an Attempt of the utmoſt Hazard, yet by his 
prudent Management it was brought to an happy 
Iſſue. Having taken an exact Survey of all Laconia, 
he divided it into 30000 equal Shares, 9000 where- 
of he diſtributed amongſt the Citizens, and the reſt 
amongſt the Inhabitants of the Country. Some Au- 
thors ſay he made but 6000 Lots for the Citizens, 
and that Polydorus added 3coo more: Others, that 
Polydorus doubled the Number Lycurgus had made, 
which according to them was but 4500. Each of 
theſe was ſo much as would yield one Year with 
another about 7o Buſhels of Grain for the Maſter of 
the Family, and 12 for his Wife, with a ſuitable 
Proportion of Wine and Oil. 


(p) Plutarch, in Lycurgo. 
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The next thing he did, was the Alteration of 
their Coin; he cry'd down all Gold and Silver, and 
inſtead of that coin'd a ſort of Money made of Iron,” 
of which a great Weight and Quantity was but very 
little worth: ſo that an inconſiderable Sum would 
fill a large Room, and could not be remoy'd but 
7 by a Yoke of Oxen. In the next place, he baniſh'd 
all Arts which were not of abſolute Uſe and Ne- 
. ceſſity; but theſe , without any Prohibition, would 
. certainly have follow'd their Gold and Silver. By 
7 the ſame means all Trade and Commerce was effectu- 
| ally ſtopt, for they could not buy any thing abroad, 
. neither did Merchants think 1t worth their While to 
bring their Goods into any Port of Laconia, becauſe 
their Coin was only current among(t themſelves, 


1 and laugh d at and deſpis d by the other Grec:ans. 

: Another, and that One of the moſt maſterly 
9 Strokes of this excellent Philoſopher, was the Or- 
d dinance, in which he commanded that all their 


Meals ſhould be eaten in a publick Hall, and that 
they ſhould all eat in common of the ſame Meat, and 


a 
v of ſuch kinds as were ſpecified in the Decree. Theſe 
— were call'd ν , from a Word which ſignifies Par- 
s ſimony, becauſe they were ſo many Schools of So- 
y briety; or ie, Feaſts of Love, becauſe by Eat- 
, ing and Drinking together they had Opportunities of 
contracting Friendſhip. They met by Companies of 
ſt Fifteen or thereabouts. All that were admitted into 
1 theſe little Societies underwent this Probation. Each 
's Man of the Company took a little Ball of ſoft Bread, 
it and, if he lik d the Perſon who was to be choſen, 
, drop'd it into a Baſin, without altering the Figure; 
f or if he diſlik d him, preſs d it between his Fingers, 
h and this was the ſame with a Negative Voice. If there 
ff was but One flat piece in the Baſin, the Candidate was 
6 rejected, for they were very tender of diſguſting any 

Member, by admitting an unacceptable Perſon. 
* Fach of the Com any was bound to bring in 
monthly a Buſhel of Meal, Eight Galons of Wine, 


Five 
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Five Pounds of Cheeſe, Two Pounds and a half of 


Figs, and a little Money to buy Fleſh and Fiſh 


withall, Beſides this, when any of them made a 
Sacrifice to the Gods, they always ſent a Dole to the 
Common-Hall; or when they had been Hunting, 
part of the Veniſon, which they had kill'd: and 
theſe Two were the only allowable Excuſes for Sup- 
ing at home. Their principal Diſh was a ſort of 
Black Broth, upon which the Elder chiefly fed, lea- 
ving the Fleſh to the Younger Men. After they had 
eaten and drank moderately, every Man went home 
without Lights, the Uſe of them being forbidden, 
that they might accuſtom themſelves to march 
boldly in the dark. 
The chief and moſt important Work of a Law- 
2 Lycurgus thought was a due Care of their 
outh, the future Weal, or Miſery of any State 
depending very much upon their good or bad Edu- 
cation. The reſt of his Laws therefore chiefly 
relate to that, but in One reſpect he perhaps went 
farther than any Law. giver before him, which was 
to provide for their good Conception and Birth. 
To this end he regulated their Marriages, and or- 
der'd that Virgins ſhould not be married under 
Twenty Years old at leaſt, and the young Men under 
Thirty, upon this Conſideration, that the Fruit, 
ſprung of Parents in the Prime and Vigour of their 
Age, mult neceſſarily ſpread it ſelf into ſtrong and 
healthy Bodies. As he had fixt a Term of Years, 
before which he permitted none to marry, ſo did he 
another alſo, beyond which it was unlawful for 
any Man to live ſingle. Concerning this, both Pla- 
tarch, and Xenophon are wholly (lent, but, as may be 
eaſily conjectur d from Plato, who in forming his 
Common- wealth, ſeems in many things to have 
follow 'd the Hartan as his Model, all Men were re- 
quir'd to marry when they arriv'd at the Five and 
Thirtieth Year of their Age (7). Thoſe that con- 


(q) Plato de Leg, I. 4. p 835. & 1.6. p. 879, 


tinued 
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tinued ſingle after this, were not only fin'd, but 
were puniſh'd with the utmoſt Diſgrace. In the 
midſt of Winter the Magiſtrates commanded them 
to walk naked round the Markert-place, finging 
Verſes made in ridicule of themſelves, for having 
diſobey'd the Laws. Beſides this they were de- 
priv'd of that reſpect which the young Men paid to 
the Elder, and were laugh'd at, and inſulted by 
the very Children, Their way of Marriage, as it 


is deſcrib'd by Plutarch, looks more like a Rape, 


than a lawful Contract: She who manag'd the Wed- 
ding, Firſt came, and ſhav'd cloſe the Hair of the 
Bride, dreſs'd her in Man's Cloaths, and left her 
in the dark upon a Bed. After this in came the 
Bride-groom, 1n his every Day Cloaths, ſober and 
compos d from the $«di]:e, ſtealing, as privately as 
he could, to his Bride, unty'd her Virgin. zone, and 
took her into his Embraces. Then with as much 
Secrecy as he came, he return'd to his Apartment, to 
the reſt of his Companions, with whom he us'd to 
ſpend the Day and Night ; and in this manner they 
liv'd a ang, Fogg: inſomuch that they frequently had 
Children by their Wives, before they ſaw their 
Faces by Day-light. Their Interviews being thus 
rare and difficult, not only exercis'd their Tem- 
perance, but very much further'd the Ends and In- 
tention of Marriage. For by theſe ſhort Abſences 
their Paſſions were kept alive, ſo that they always 
arted with Regret, and came together with the 
wanna Deſires. 
Thus he ſet Modeſty as a Sentinel over the Mar. 
riage- bed, his next Buſineſs was to find out a Remedy 
againſt that wild Paſſion, Jealouſy, and the beſt Ex- 
pedient he could think of for it, was a free and 
promiſcuous Uſe of one another's Wives. He thought 
it very commendable for an old Man, who had a 
oung Wife, to recommend ſome vertuous, hand- 
om young Man, by whom ſhe might have a Child 
to inherit the good Qualities of ſuch a Father; — 
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that, on the other hand, an honeſt Man, who loved 
a married Woman upon the account of her Modeſty, 
and the Beauty of her Children, might without In- 
decency ask a Night's Lodging of her Husband. 

As for their Children, they were carry'd, as ſoon 
as they were born, to a place call'd A % where ſome 
of the graveſt Men of the Parent's Tribe, who were 
purpoſely appointed for this Buſineſs, carefully 
view'd them; if they found them ſtrong and healthy, 
they order'd them to be brought up, and allotted to 
each of them One of the 9000 Shares of Land above- 
mention'd, for their Maintenance: but if any of 
them were weak or deform'd, they were thrown into 
a deep Cavern near the Mountain 7 aygetus; for they 
thought it neither for the Good of the Child it ſelf, 
nor of the Common-wealth, that it ſhould be broughr 
up. For the ſame Reaſon the Women did not, as in 
all other Countries, bathe their new-born Children 
in Water, but in Wine; for they had a Conceit, that 
weak Children would fall into Convullions, or faint 
away in this fort of Bath, and that ſtrong and healthy 
Bodies would, like Steel in the quenching, grow 
more firm and hardy. Their Nurſes were ſo careful 
and experienc'd, that without uſing any Swadling 
Bands, their Children grew ſtreight and well pro- 
portion'd : beſides this, they us'd them. to any ſort 
of Meat, and ſometimes to bear the want of it; 
they often left them alone, and in the dark, ſo 
that they did not cry, were not ſo way-ward and 
peeviſh, as they generally are in other Countries, 
through the impertinent Care and Fondneſs of thoſe 
who look to them. | 

When they were Seven Years old, they were en- 
roll'd into little Bands, under the Command of a 
Lad of the ſame Vears: He was their Captain in all 
their Exerciſes, and upon him they had their Eyes 
always fixt; and either obey'd his Orders, or under- 
went whatever Puniſhment he inflicted. As for 
Learning, they had no more of it, than what was 
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abſolutely neceſſary, all the reſt of their Diſcipline 
being chiefly deſign'd to make them eaſily govern- 
able, to inure them to Labour, and to ſhew them 
the way to Victory. Therefore as their Years en- 
creas'd, their Exerciſes in proportion did ſo too: 
their Heads were ſhav'd, they were accuſtom d to go 
barefoot, and for the moſt part to play naked. When 
they were Twelve Years old, they no longer wore 
double Coats, one plain Garment ſerv'd them a 
wholeYear; they were very careleſs and ſlovenly, and 
very rarely bath'd, or pertum'd themſelves. Their 
121 all the Lear round, was on Beds of Ruſhes, 
which grew upon the Banks of the River Zarotas, 
and in the hardeſt Winter they only mingled the 
Down of Thiſtles with their Ruſhes to keep them 
warm. | | 
There was always one of the graveſt and moſt 
prudent Men in the City, to whom was committed 
the Charge of the Youth. He had the full Power of 
calling them together, and puniſhing them for any 
Miſdemeanours, and from hence had the Name of Hu- 
Serbu g-. Either he himſelf in Perſon, or one of the 
chief Magiſtrates deputed by him, was always pre- 
ſent at their Exerciſes. He rang'd them into little 
Troops, over each of which he appointed Captains 
out of thoſe, who were the molt active and lively 
Youths, about Twenty Years old : Theſe were call'd 
Elgwec, thoſe about Eighteen, m43adpires, who would 
ſhortly be 8igeves. Their Meals were very ſhort, for 
they were allow'd no more than what was ſufficient 
to ſatisfy the preſent Cravings of Nature. In this 
Lycurgus had a double End. one was, that they 
might be accuſtom d to the want of Victuals, and by 
that means more eaſily bear it, when any Neceſſity 
requir'd: the other was, that they might grow taller 
for Bodies, which are conſtantly fill'd with plentiful 
Meals, generally ſpread into Breadth and Thickneſs, 
and become groſs and unwieldy. What they had 
above their ordinary Allowance they were _— < 
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ſteal, and he permitted them not only to ſteal Victu- 
als, but any thing elſe which they had a mind to : 
by this means they learnt to caſt about for them- 
ſelves in times of Danger, or in any adventurous 
Action. If they were taken in the Fact, they were 
whipt moſt unmercifully at the Altar of Diana Orthia, 
not for any Diſhoneſty that was thought to be in the 
Theft, but becauſe they were diſcover'd ; and they 
endur'd their Puniſhment with ſo much Conſtancy, 
that they frequently died under the Strokes withour 
complaining. This gave them a wonderful Fineneſs 
and Cunning in their Art, but made them very fear- 
ful of being taken: Plutarch mentions an Inſtance 
of a Boy, who having ſtoln a young Fox, and hid 
it under his Coat, had his Bowels torn out, and died 


upon the place, rather than he would diſcover it. 


After they had ſupp d the E Ilu order d one of them 
to ſing a Song, to another he put a Queſtion, as for 
Inſtance, Who was the beſt Man in the City? What 
he thought of ſuch an Action of ſuch a Man? To 
which if they did not give a quick and rational An- 
ſwer, their Thumbs were bit by the Eigw, who if 
he was either too ſevere, or too remiſs in puniſh- 
ing them, was himſelf call'd to an Account by the 
old Men and Magiſtrates that were preſent. But this 
was done after his Scholars were diſmiſs d, leſt it 
ſhould render his Authority contemptible. 

The Education of their young Women, was very 
agreeable to that of their Boys. For the Virgins un- 
derwent as ſevere Diſcipline as the young Men, and 
were us'd to Wreſtling, Running, Shooting, throw- 
ing the Diſcus, and the like manly Exerciſes, to fit 
them for the Marriage-bed, and render them more 
able to endure the Pains of Child-bearing. But 


in ſome Reſpects they were allow'd greater Liberty, 


which was not altogether free from Suſpicion of 
Unchaſtity. This - afforded Foers Matter for 
their Raillery; For the Habit which they wore 
reacht no lower than their Knees, and was open 

on 
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on both ſides, ſo that as they walk'd their Thighs 
appear'd bare. This gave them ſuch Confidence, 
that when they were marry'd, they not only bore 
the greateſt Sway at home, but alſo gave their Yotes 
in publick Aſſemblies. 

Another very odd Inſtitution he made in Relation 
to both Sexes, enough to have ſhockt the Impudence 
of the moſt harden'd Strumpets, but whether b 
Cuſtom grown familiar, or by what other Cauſe 1s 
uncertain, was eſteem'd, if we may believe Plutarch, 
no breach of Modeſty, nor an Incentive to brutiſh 
Luſt, but only an Innocent Bait to draw young 
Men into a married State. By this Law the young 
Men and Virgins, were order'd to dance naked at 
their Solemn Feaſts and Sacrifices, in which the 
Virgins us'd to ſing whilſt the young Men ſtood in 


aà Ring about them: in their Songs they gave a Sa- 


tyrical Glance upon thoſe who had not behav'd 
emſelves well, and beſtow'd large Encomiums 
upon thoſe, who had ſignaliz d themſelves in the 
Wars. As this excited the One to go on in the 
Purſuit of Glory, ſo the others were more ſenſibly 
affected by it, than by the moſt grave and ſevere 
Reprimand, eſpecially becauſe the King and whole 

Court ſaw, and heard all that paſt. N 
Thus far we have ſeen his Inſtitutions relating 
to the younger ſort of both Sexes; and as for thoſe 
who were full grown, they were not wholly exempt 
from Diſcipline. So that the whole City reſembled 
a great Camp, 1n which every Man had his proper 
Station, and his Share of Proviſion, and Buſineſs 
allotted him. No Man was allow'd to live after his 
own Fancy, they who had nothing elſe to do went 
to ſee the Lads perform their Exerciſes, to teach 
them ſomething uſeful, or learn it themſelves of 
thoſe who knew better. All mean or mechanical 
— 1 ments being prohibited them, they had little 
Buſineſs; for their Helo, or publick Slaves, till'd 
their Ground and paid them in Yearly a _ 
C- 
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Revenue, without any Trouble to them. So that 


all their time, except when they were in the Field, 
was taken up in Dancing, Feaſting, in their Exer- 
ciſes, and Hunting Matches, or Places where good 
Company us'd to meet. Thoſe who were under 
thirty Years of Age, were not allow'd to go into the 
the Market-place, but had the Neceſſaries of their 
Families ſupply d by the Care of their Relations and 
Lovers: The old Men were very rarely ſeen there, 
for it was eſteem'd more creditable for them to fre- 
quent the Academies and places of Converſation, 
where they diſcours d agreeably upon the moſt 
weighty Affairs of State. 


In their Diſcourſe there was nothing vain and im- 


rtinent, it was enliven'd with a touch of inoffen- 

ve Raillery, and their very * were grounded 
upon ſome conſiderable Senſe. In this point of good 
Breeding the Lacedæmonians excell'd all the other 
Grecians, that they could Droll without reflecting, 
and Jeſt at the Expence of no Man's Reputation, 
and if any was out of Humour, or could not bear 
thoſe innocent Freedoms, upon the leaſt Hint no 
more was ſaid to him. What is here ſaid of the elder 


Men may be apply'd to their very Children, for by 


an early Exerciſe of their Wit, and Reaſon, the 
acquired ſuch a preſence and — of Mind, 
as to give very ſurprizing Anſwers. Their very 
Songs had ſuch Life and Spirit in them, as enflam'd 
Men's Minds with a Deſire to perform great Actions, 
the Style of them was plain and without Affectation, 
the Subject always ſerious and moral, and for the 
moſt part in Praiſe of them who had died in Defence 
of their Country, or in Deriſion of thoſe who would 
not venture their Lives in ſo good a Cauſe. In theſe 
they talk'd high of what Feats they would do or 
had done, and vaunted themſelves as the moſt va- 
Iiant People in the World: the Expreſſion was diffe- 
rent and ſuitable to their ſeveral Ages. Upon their 
ſolemn Feltiyals they made three Choruſes, the firſt 
con- 
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confiſting of old Men, the ſecond of young, and the 
laſt of Children. W Inseln VO dbu 
Theſe were his Inſtitutions, which relate to the 
ſeveral Ages of his une in the time of Peace; 
in the time of War, their uſual Severities were 
abated, they had coſtly Arms and fine Cloaths, and 
were ſuffer d to curl, and perfume their Hair; 
therefore when they came to be well. grown Lads 
they took a great deal of Care of it, had it parte 
and trimm'd, eſpecially againſt a Day of Battle, pur. 
ſuant to a Saying of their Lawgiver, that a lar 
Head of Hair ſet off a good Face, and made an ugl 
one more dreadful, When they were in the Field, 
their Exerciſes were generally more moderate, their 
Fare was not ſo hard, nor ſo {tri an Hand held over 
them by their Officers. So that the Lacedamonians 
were the only People in the World, to whom War 
gave Repoſe. Be fore a Battle the King ſacrificd a 
She-goat, the Soldiers in the mean time being 
crown'd with Garlands, and the Flutes playing the 
Hymn to Caftor. Their Flutes had a ſoft and eaſy 
Tone, and were the only Inſtruments the Spartans 
us*d in their Wars. Theſe inſpir'd them, not with 
that Heat, and Rage, which the Trumpet, and ſuch 
Inſtruments, rais'd amongſt the reſt of the Grecrans, 
but with a cool, and ſedate Courage, which was al- 
ways remarkable in the Spar/an Armies, and wrought 
out ſo many ſurprizing Victories. When the Hymn 
was ended, the King himſelf advancing forward began 
the Pecan, which ſerv'd for a Signal to fall on. It was 
at once a delightful, and terrible Sight to ſee them 
match on to the Tune of their Flutes, without con- 
founding their Ranks, or betraying the leaſt Diſorder 
im their Countenance. And here it may not be amiſs 
to obſerve, that by one, and that the moſt politick 
Article of the Rhetra, it was expreſly forbidden to 
wage War too often, and too long with the ſame 
Enemy, leſt by forcing them to defend themſelves, 
they ſhould at length teach * to.be the Ass n 
ere 
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There are other Laws of Zycargus very much 
commended by Ancient Writers, ſuch was that con- 
cerning Burials, By this Law he cut off all Super- 
flition of Burying-places, he allow'd them to bury 
their Dead within the City, and even round about 
their Temples, to the end that their Youth might be 
us d to ſuch Spectacles, and not be afraid to ſee a 
dead Body, nor think themſelves defil'd if they 
toucht a Corpſe, or trod upon a Grave. He com- 
' . manded them to bury their dead only in a red Gar- 
ment, and to put nothing into the Ground with 
them, except a few Branches or Leaves of Olive : 
He would not ſuffer the Names of the Dead to be 
inſcrib d upon their Graves, except of thoſe Men, who 
died in the Wars, and Women who led a vertuous 
Life. The time appointed for Mourning laſted but 
eleven Days, and on the twelfth they ſacrific'd to 
_ after which no Signs of Grief were to be 
een. 

Another Law he made, which forbad his Subjects 
to travel into forreign Countries, and to receive For- 
reigners into their City. For he thought chat ei- 
ther way they could learn little more than forreign 
Vices, and Vanities, and that ſeeing new Faſhions in 
Matters of leſs Conſequence, would in time beget a 
Deſire of them in greater. Strange Perſons com- 
monly have ſtrange Diſcourſe, that inſenſibly in- 
ſtills new Thoughts and Opinions, which very fre- 
quently produce Innovations in a Government. 

There is another Law, but whether it was made 
by Lycargas is diſputed, which was very cruel, and 
repugnant to common Juſtice and Honeſty. Arifloth 
charges him with it, but Plutarch endeavours to 
vindicate him from ſo inhuman an Inſtitution, This 
was the ſecret Ordinance call'd the xe, by which 
thoſe, who had the Governance of the Youth, were 
oblig d, at ſome certain times, to diſpatch the prime of 
their young Men into the Country. Thele taki 
with them neceſſary Proviſions, and being arm 


only 
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only with Daggers, lay cloſe all the Day in the 
Thackets and Clifts; but in the Night, iſſuing out 

into the High-ways, kill'd all the Zebt# ; chat fell 

into their Hands. Sometimes alſo they ſet upon 

them by Day, as they were at work in the Fields, 

and murder'd them 1n cold Blood. Once it hap- 

pen'd that a good Number of them being crown'd by 
Proclamation, enfranchis'd for their good Services, 

and led about to all the Temples in token of Honour, 

on a ſuddain diſappear'd, being about two thouſand, 

| and no Man either then or {fince could give any 
: Account, what was become of them. Ariſtotle adds, 
: that the Zphorr, when they enter'd upon their Office, 
) declar'd War againſt them, that they might be mafſz- 
$ cred with a Pretence of Law. It is confeſs d on all 
t Hands that the 


tans treated them with very 


0 great Severity. They frequently made them drunk, 
e and then led them into their Publick- halls, that their 

Children might ſee what a contemptible, and beaſtly 
ts Sight a Man was in that Condition. Beſides this 
I they forc'd them to dance uncomely Dances, and 
el ſing ridiculous Songs; for they thought any thing 
gn i ſerious was not to be profan'd by their Mouths. For 
in FF this reaſon, when the 7hebans, invading Laconia, 


t a took a great Number of the Helotæ Priſoners, they 
m- could not perſwade them to ſing the Odes of Ter- 
in- pander, Aleman or Spenden, becauſe thoſe were their 
ire- Maſters Songs. Upon which Plutarch obſerves, 
| that in Harta he who was free had the molt Freedom, 
and he that was a Slave, the greateſt Slave 1n the 
World. | 

Thus we have taken a ſhort View of the Harlan 
Common-wealth, as it was reform'd, and eſtabliſh'd 

by 2 Some are of Opinion that he borrow d 

many of his Laws from Minos, and that he form'd 

the Spartan after the Model of the Cretan Common- 


* 
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tween theſe two States is the Senate, and Aſſembly 
ol the People. For as in Harta, ſo in Crete alſo the 
Senate was eſtabliſh'd as a Bridle to the Regal Au- 
thority, and had the Supreme Power lodg'd in their 
Hands. In Crete the Senators were choſen out of 
thoſe, who behav d themſelves well in the Office of 
the Coſmi, continued for Life, and were not liable to 
be call'd to Account. As for the Aſſembly of the 
People, in which all Members of the Common- wealth 
had equal Votes, its Power was only to confirm what 
was propos'd by the Senate. Beſides this there was 
a very great Similitude between them in the Educa- 
tion of their Children. For as hath been obſerv'd 
concerning the Hartan, ſo the Cretan Lawgiver, in- 
tending to introduce a frugal, and parſimonious way 
of living among(t his Subjects, enacted that the Boys 
ſhould live together in Companies call'd *azax#,, and 
when they were-grown up to Men's Eſtate, 1n others 
call'd æussiſia, from their eating together, or Arche, 
from their Manhood. So, that, their Meals being al- 
ways eaten in publick, the Poor liv'd in equal Con- 
dition with the Rich. ä 
In Crete the Boys took their Meat altogether on 
the ground, were meanly cloath'd, and wore the ſame 
Habit both Winter and Summer: they us'd to quar- 
rel and fight with one another both with their ſingle 
Hands unarm'd, and with Weapons too upon cer- 
tain Days, and had thoſe who exgrcis'd them in 
Shooting, and a warlike fort of Dance invented by 
Cares, call'd nog r), as alſo in certain Rythms, 
properly call'd Ry/hmz Cretici, compos'd by Thales (s). 
The younger Sort were forbidden to make any En- 
quiry into the Equity or Reaſonableneſs of the 
Laws, and the Elder were to have Recourſe to the 
Magiſtrates, or their own Equals. But that the 
Laws might be engraven on their Memories, the 
Boys when they were taught to' read, us'd to get 
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ſome of them by Heart, being put into Verſe, and 
ſer to Muſical” Notes. All of them, when ripe in 
Years, were commanded to marry for the Propagatioh 
of legitimate Iſſue: but to prevent too numerous a 
Stock of Children, they were allow'd in the unnatu · 
ral Uſe of:Boys. © 3 gar 1% or ee 
This is very juſtly blam'd; both by P/aro and A. 
riftotle and Lycurgus , though he did not tranſeribe 
ſuch an abominable Practice into his Commonwealth; 
yet did permit the Love'of Bays fo far as was con- 
liſtent with Modeſty: It is a thing remarkable that 
at Harta their Lovers had a Share in the youn 
Lad's Honour or Diſgrace :. and there goes a Story 
that one of them was fin d by the Magiſtrates, be- 
cauſe the Lad, whom he lov'd, cried out effemi- 
nately as he was fighting. This innocent ſort of 
Love was ſo common amongſt them, that the moſt 
ſtay d and virtuous Matrons would publickly own 


their Paſſion to a modeſt and beautiful Virgin; And 


though ſeveral Fancies met in one Perſon, yet this 
did not breed any Strangeneſs or Jealouſy among 
them, but was rather the beginning of a very inti- 
mate Friendſhip, whilſt they all jointly conſpired to 
render the beloved Boy or Virgin the moſt accom- 
pliſht in the Worlde. 
Another very near Reſemblance between theſe 


two Republicks appears in their publick Slaves: 


the Spartan FHlelotæ differ only in name from. the 
Cretan Periaci, ſo call d — Wop living about the 
Country: both of them til/d the Ground, and alike 
paid a conſtant Revenue to the reſt as their Lords, 
and Maſters. However in this the Cretans: had the 
Advantage, that being Iſlanders, the Periæti had no 
Neighbours to hold Correſpondence with, and were 
not capable ol. raiſing Seditions ; whereas the —— 
Jans, being upon the Continent, and ſurrounded by 
Enemies on all hands, the Helatæ, by joining with the 
neighbouring Cities, had too frequent Opportunities 
of bringing che State into extream Danger. 
8 H 3 Theſo 
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Theſe are the chief Inſtances in which Lycurgeus 
ſeems to have borrowed from the Cretan Lawgiver. 
The only thing that remain'd, was to provide that 
this Form of Government ſhould be deliver'd down 
unchangeable to Poſterity. To this Purpoſean Aſſem- 
bly of the People being call'd, he adminilter'd an 
Oath to the two Kings, the Senate, and the Com- 
mons, that they would all inviolably obſerve his 
Ordinances during his Abſence, and then ſet ſail 
for Delpbi. Having ſacrific d to Apollo, and askt 
him, whether he approv'd of his Laws, the Oracle 
nſwer'd that they were excellent, and that the 
eople,which obſerv'd them,ſhould live in Happineſs 
and Renown. Zycargus took the Oracle in Writin 
and ſent it over to Sparta; after this having ſacrific d 
A ſecond time to Apollo, he took his Leave of his 
Friends, and kill'd himſelf by a total Abſtinence from 
Meat, that the Sartans might never be releas'd from 
their Oath. - bag 71: | | | 
Thus died this excellent Lawgiver, who was a 
Man of admirable Wiſdom, Juſtice and Moderation, 
Theſe Virtues appear'd very eminently in him 
through the whole Courſe of his Life, but more 
1 remarkable, in his not only reſiſting 
the wicked, and unjuſt Solicitations of the Queen 
his Siſter, but voluntarily deſcending from the Con- 
dition and publick Character of a King, to that of 
a private Perſon. The wonderful Change, which he 
wrought in the Hartan State, and particularly the 
Diviſion of their Lands, was ſuch an Attempt, as few 
Men would have hadCourage to have undertaken,and 
fewer Prudence to have accompliſh'd without in- 
volving-their Country in thoſe Troubles and Confu- 
ſions which generally follow great Innovations. This 
was the main Baſis and Foundation upon which the 
Shole Fabrick of his Common. wealth was built. 
As for his particular Laws, ſome of them were di- 
rectly repugnant to the common Principles of Juſtice 
and Religion. Such were thoſe which en 
14 eft 
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Theft, and Adultery, and though he indulg'd them 
in the former for Reaſons above-mention'd, and the 
latter was deſign d as a Remedy againſt the Torment, 
and Pain of Jealouſy, yet in any other civiliz'd State, 
they would have been lookt upon as worſe than the 
Diſeaſe they were intended to cure; ſinee they di- 
realy tended to the utter Subverſion of all civil $6- 
ciety. - Notwithſtanding, whoever takes a Profpe& 
of the different Eſtate of Sparta, before Lyrurgus's 
Laws were made, whilſt they continued in full 
Force, and when they began to be difus'd ;' and com- 
pares it with that of the neighbouring Cities pol, 
and Meſſene, cannot ſufficiently admire the great 
Wiſdom of the Lawgiver, and the exact Agreeable- 
neſs of his Laws to the Genius of the Hartan 
Nation IT DI 

Theſe three States in their firſt Riſe, after the 
Deſcent of the Heraclidæ, were equal; or, if there 
were any Advantage, it lay on the fide of gu and 
Meſſjene. But after Lycurgus had new model d, and 
reform'd the Spartan State, it ſoon gain'd Gronnd 
of its neighbouring Cities; for they were ſtill rorn, 
and divided by continual Factions, the very Seeds 
of which Lycurgus' had utterly deſtroy'd in his 
Common-wealth, which, ſo long as it obſerv'd his 
Laws, encreas'd every Day in Reputation, and Power 
both at home, and abroad. So that by degrees Saria 
was leokt upon as the Sovereign State, and Pro- 
tectreſs of the inferior Cities, ee the Inſults of 
more Powerful Neighbours, and the chief Bulwark 
of the common Liberty of Greete, againſt the ambi- 
tious Deſigns of the ſtrongeſt Powers from abroad. 
But on the Contrary, it no ſooner departed from his 
Inſtitutions, than it forſook its Virtue too, "after 
which the whole Frame of the Government very 
ſenſibly ſhook, and at length from the chief Com- 
_—_ in Greece, was reduc'd to the very Point of 

uin. 
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Ixcurgas left only one Son nam'd Autiorus, who 
dying without Iſſue, his Family was extinct: His 
Friends and Relations kept an Annual Commemo- 
ration of him, and the Days of the Feaſt were from 
him call'd Zycurgide. Beſides this, the Spariaws 
built 4 Temple to him, and worſhipt him as a God, 
yet Ariſtotle thinks they did him leſs Honour than 
he deſerv'd. There is a Report, that after his Re- 
licks, were brought home, his Tomb was ſtruck with 
Thunder: but Ariſtocrates, the Son of Hipparcbus, 
ſays, that dying in Creze, he deſired the Cretaus to 
burn his Body, and to caſt the Aſhes into the Sea: leſt 
his Relicks being tranſported to Sparta, the Lace 
ademonians ſhould think themſelves releas d from 
their Oath. Timæus, and Ariſtoxenus alſo agree that 
he died in Cre/e, and the latter ſays that his 
Tomb was to be ſeen cloſe by the -High-way in a 
Town call'd Pergamia (t. 1135 fl 
Alter the Death of Lycargus, the Spartans were 
preſently in Action, and under the Conduct of their 
King Charilaus, invaded the Argivi, and waſted their 
Country with Fire and Sword. What was the [{lye 
of this Expedition is uncertain, but not many 
Years after, under the ſame King, they made an At- 
tempt upon Tegea in Arcadia. The City being now 
well ſtockt with Youth train'd up, as it were, in a 
perpetnal State of War, according to Lycurgus's In- 
ſtitutzons, could no longer forbear diſturbing their 
Neighbours, and in their own Ambitious Thoughts 
had, already ſwallow'd up all Arcadia. But having 
Teceiv.d- an ambiguous Anſwer from the Oracle ax 
Delphi, which told them they ſhould not be Matter 

of all Arcadia, and, as they interpreted * 
them Tegea, they marcht 14 that. Being de 
luded by the doubtful Anſwer of the Oracle, they 
were fo ſecure af Victory, that they carried Chains 
along with them to bind their Enemies, but inſtead of 
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this, they were themſel ves taken Priſoners, and bound 
wich their own Chains, and as the Oracle had foretold, 
meaſur'd the Ground with a Rope. In this Battle 
King Charil/aus was taken Priſoner by the aſſiſtance of 
the Women, for when both Armies were engag'd, and 
had behav'd themſelves very bravely, the Women 
who lay in Ambuſh under a Hill, from thence call'd 
$vaax1eis, making a ſuddain Sally upon the Lacedæ- 
momiamgs, put them to flight. Charilaus was pre- 
ſently ſet at Liberty, having firſt taken an Oath 
that the Lacedæmonians ſhould not fight againſt them 
any more (). a we 

This, if we may believe Pauſanias, was not re- 
ligiouſly. obſerv d by Charilaus. Vet there are no 
accounts remaining of any further Attempts upon 
the Tegeatæ, or that the Lacedemoniang ſuffer d any 
Diſturbances from them, till under the Reign of 
Eurycrates, the Second of that Name, and his Son 
Leon, which ſhall be related in their proper place. 
Charilaus was ſucceeded by his Son 4 ou 

The, Lacedemoniant, under Charilans's Collegue 
Telec/ysanvaded three neighbouring Cities, Amyclæ, 
Pharts, and Garanthre ; which were then polleſs'd 
by ſome of the Achæi the Inhabitants of the two 
latter, being terrified at the Approach of EEE 
an Enemy, obtain'd Leave by Compoſition to de- 
part out of 22 Amyclæ was not to be 
taken acthe ficlt Attempt, but the Inhabitants, after 
they had made an obſtinate Reſiſtance, were tir'd 
out by the Length of the War, and fore d to ſubmit, 
after which the Lacedemonians demoliſh'd the three 
Cities. Teſeclus in a ſhort time after this was kill 
by the Melſeniaut, in a, Temple built in Honour of 
Diana, at alittle Village call d Limmæ, (from 
whenceithe Goddeſs receiv d the Name of Limnetis), 
ſituate upon the Borders of Meſſenia, and Laconia. 
His Death was afterwards made a pretended ground 
— — — u—y — — — 


(u) Cnftr. Pauſan. in Arcadic. cum Herodbt. 1. 1, c. 66, 
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of that famous War, which broke out between the 

artans and Mefſenians, under the Reign of his Son 
and Succeffor Alcamenes. | 

In this Reign Charmidas, the Son of Eutlyes, one 
of the 3 Nobles, was ſent to Cete, to compoſe 
ſome Differences, which aroſe in that Iſland, and to 
perſwade the Cretan to abandon their Towns, too 
far diſtant from Sea, and to inhabit thoſe which lay 
nearer to the Crecian Coaſts. At the ſame time they 
demoliſh'd the City Hebt, then inhabited by the 
Achei, and gave the Argivi a Defeat, who came to 
the Aſſiſtance of the Helotæ (w). Nicander, the other 
King of the younger Family, made an Incurſion into 
Argolrs, and laid it waſte. The Aſinzi, who aſſiſted 
Nicander in this Expedition, not long after 
ſuffer d a ſufficient Revenge; for Nicander, and the 
Lacedemonians no ſooner return d home, than the 
Argivi, under the Conduct of Cratus, came with an 
Army, and laid cloſe Siege to their City; the A/mnei 
for ſome time defended themſelves very obſtinately, 
and, amongft many others, kill'd one Ly/yiratus, a 
Man of greateſt Note amongſt the 4r2ivi. At length, 
part of their Walls being taken, the Aſinæi with their 
Wives, and Children privately going on board, left 
their City, which the Agivi laid even with the 
ground, and added their Country to their own Do- 
minions (x). E 0 10 | 

In the four and thirtieth Year of -Nicander's 
Reign was celebrated the' firſt O/ymprad, after the 
* Reſtitution of the Oympian Games by Ipbitus. Theſe 
were originally inſtituted by Hercules in Honour of 
Jupiter; hut whether by the Zdean Hercules, or the 
Son of Alcmena, or by both is diſputed: They 
were held hkewiſe by Pelops, Endymion; Neleus, 
Pelias, Lycurgus , and divers others. After the 
Deſcent of the Heracliaæs into Peloponneſns, Oxylus, 
the £70lran_renew'd them! but they were inter- 


(w) Pauſanias in Laconicis, c. 7. (x) lem ibid. c. 7. & in 
Argolicis, c. 36. | | 
rupted 
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and was ſo contriv'd, that between every time of its 
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rupted as formerly, and ſeldom or never obſerv'd but 
on ſome extraordinary Occaſions for about 300 
Vane: and had no fix'd or ſettled Date, till Zph:tus 
in reſtor'd them, after which they never inter- 
mitted for many Generations. | 
The Occafion of their laſt Reſtitution was this: 
Greece being diſtracted with Seditions, and almoſt 
conſum'd by a devouring Peſtilence, _mm_ thought 
it the beſt way to conſult the Oracle about ſome 
Remedy againſt theſe heavy Calamities. The Oracle 
anſwer'd, that it was expedient that Ipbitus, and the 
Inhabitants of Luis ſhould reſtore the Olympian 
Games (y). The place where they were celebrated, 
and from whence they receiv'd their Name was Om 
pia, a City upon the Confines of Piſa, near the River 
Alpheus,and for this Reaſon there aroſe frequent Con- 
teſts between the Inhabitants of Piſa and Elis, about 
the Right of preſiding, and other Matters Ag 
to theſe Games. So long a the Regal Power, | 
the. Family of Oxylus laſted, the — Ehs was 
ſole Judge, but afterwards two were choſen by the 
Votes of the People; theſe by m_— encreas'd to 
ten, and at length to twelve. Their Office was to 
determine Controverſies ariſing about the Victories 
in the ſeveral Fxerciſes; the place where they ſate, 
was not far diſtant from the Town, but the Games 
were perform'd upon the Plains. HT 
This Solemnity was held once every fifth Year, 


Celebration four entire Years expir'd, which ſome 
have miſtaken for five, and from hence the Revolu- 
tion of four Years was call'd an O/ympiad. The time 
when the Games were kept, was at the full of the 
Moon, the Change whereof immediately preceded 
the Summer Sofftice in the Month Fecatombmon. 
Upon this Occafion a mighty Concourſe of People 
Hockt, not only from all parts of Greece, but, from 


(y) Pauſanias, Eliac. 1. 
other 
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other Nations alſo, to fee the Pomp and Magnificence 


of theſe celebrated Meetings. At theſe times Care 
was taken to regulate the Form of the Year, and for 
the Intercalation of 4 Day at the End of every; 
fourth: at the ſame time the Prieſts of Jupiter 
Oyin pins, in Honour of whom a Temple was built 
upon the Plains of Elis, were to take notice of every 
New Moon, eſpecially of that where with the Month 
Heratombæon began, and to proclaim it. It was 
their Buſineſs, alſo not only to regiſter. the Names of 
the Victors in the ſeveral Games, with other Matters 
relating to them, but alſo whatever, occurr'd re- 
markable, during the Intervals between the Cele- 
bration of every Omis. 

: This Intervaluſtituted and confiem'd by the Au- 
thority of Religion, Was thought the readieſt and 
ſafeſt way to calculate their time, tho' it doth not 
appear that their Chronologers were preſently ac- 
quainted with the uſe of it. For, by the way, we 
muſt obſer ve, that this vulgar Ma ot the Oꝶym . 


piat's/ 1s of a freſher Date than Iphiſus, and com- 


menc d not till the firſt, Vear of the Eight and Twen- 
tieth Olympiad, in which Coreput of Elis obtain'd 
the Victory in the Race. The Account of time 
hence forward never fail d, and the Affairs of Greece 
and other Nations were known in more certain Or- 
der. At this Olymprad, the ſecond of the three In- 
tervals'of time reckon'd' by Farro, receiv d its Period. 
The firſt, commencing with the beginning of things, 
ended with the: Deluge, this he call'd., Unknqwn ; 
the ſecond begins from that Period, and concludes 
with tllis Reſtitution of the Ompiads, which he 
term d Fabulous, hecauſe the Storys mix'd with 
Fables; and the third reaching from che firſt O/ym: 
prad to his. own time, he nam d.: #{jftorical, becauſe 
the things done in that Period were more truly and 


9 


clearly related (3). 75 ie een deines IF. dS 
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In the firſt Year of the ſeventh Oympiad there 


happen'd another Change in the Athenian State, too 7, M. 
remarkable to eſcape unobſetv'd. It was now above 3252. 
three Hundred Years ſince the Eſtabliſhment of the 


perpetual Archoutes, in all which time we don't find 
any thing worth our Notice, perform'd by the Athe- 
uiant, ſo that this ſeems to have been the moſt 
unactive Age of that State. The Perpetual Archon-ſbip 
had now paſs'd through thirteen Hands, from Medor 
Son of Coarus the Pl „ to Alemæon the Son of 
Aſchylus, the laſt who executed this Office. Acmeon 
after a Reign of ſcarce two Years died, upon which 
the Athenians, who every Day grew moreinclin'd to 
a popular Government, took this Opportunity of re- 
{training the Power of their Archontes, which, as it 
was then perpetual, bore too near a Reſemblance to 
the Regal Authority. Therefore they confin d it 
to ten Years, and conſtituted Charops the Son of 
£ſchylus the firlt Decennial Archon, in the begin- 
ning of whoſe Reign, according to Diomyſius, the 


City Rome was built (a). f-1 
About the ſame time fell out the Creation of the 29.7.4 * 


Epbori at Sparta. Concerning theſe Magiſtrates there 


are ſeveral Diſputes, both as to the time when the 


were created, the Perſon by whom, and the End 
for which they were inſtituted. Herodotus expreſly 
affirms that they were created by Lycurgas together 
with the Senate, and Xenophor allo ſcems to be of 
the ſame Opinion (5). But the more common Ac- 
count is, that they were introduc'd by 7 heopompus, 
who ſome Years ſince ſucceeded his Father Micanaer 
in the Kingdom. The firſt Occaſion of the Inſti- 
tution of this Office was, as Plutarch ſeems to inti- 
mate, the long Abſence of the Kings during the 
Aeſſenian War, which forc'd them to entruſt 
ſome of their Friends with the Adminiſtration of 
the Government. Theſe from their Care and In- 


(a) Diewyſ. Halicarn. Antiq. Roman, J. 1. p. 56, (b) Herodot* 
t, 1. c. 65, Xenophon Reſp, Laced, 
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_=__ into Affairs were call'd Zphorz, and though 
hey were at firſt no more than Deputies to the 
Kings, yet by — — they aſſum'd ſuch a Power to 
themſelves, as inſenſibly conſtituted a peculiar Office 
in the Government, and was at length interwoven 
with the very Conſtitution (c). The ſame Author, 
in another place, gives a quite different Account, and 
more agreeable to the general Conſent of ancient 
Writers, about theſe Magiſtrates: That notwith- 
ſtanding all the Endeavours of Iycurgus to reduce 
Matters to an —_— and all the Qualifications 
poſſible us'd in the Frame and Contrivance of his 
Common-wealth, the Smallneſs of the Number, of 
which the Senate conſiſted, made them very impe- 
rious. Beſides this, the People being left out of 
all Employments of State, grew impatient under 
this Reſtraint, ſo that 7heopompns, who liv'd about 
one Hundred and thirty Years after Lycurgus, was 
under a Neceſſity of bringing in, or at leaſt giving 
way to this new Office, to the Exerciſe whereof 
he firſt nam'd Elatus. Hereupon being upbraided 
by his Queen, that he would leave the Re al Power 
to his Children leſs than he had receiv'd from his 
Anceſtors, he anſwer d her that on the contrary he 
ſhould leave it ſo much greater than he found it, 
by how much it was more likely to laſt (4). And 
from hence Platarch obſerves, that the Regal Power 
being thus kept within ſome reaſonable Bounds, he 
at once freed himſelf from the Envy, and Danger 
to which an unlimited Power lies expos d; ſo that 
the Hartan Kings far'd much better after it, than 
their Neighbours of Argos and Meſſenia, w ho by ſcrew- 
ing their Prerogative too high brake it, and by not 
yielding a little to the People loſt all (e) : Though 
to others the Deſign of creating theſe — 
ſeems not to have been to reſtrain the Regal Autho- 
rity, that being ſufficiently curb'd already, but rather 


(e) Plut, Agu & Clem. (d) Ariſtot. Pol. I, 5. c. 11. Val. 
Maxim. J. 4. c. 1. (e] Plutarch in Lycurge. 8 
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1 protect the Rights and Privileges of the People, 
trom che undue Ufurpations of the Senate. ; 
The Epbori were five in number, Annually elected 
by the Commons out of their own Body, and in 
many things like the Cretan Coſmi. Theſe were ten 
1n number, and after the Regal Power was aboliſh'd, 
were the chief Magiſtrates inCreze. In Peace they go- 


vern'd the Common-wealth, and in War commanded 


the Armies with abſolute Authority. In this they 
differ'd, that, whereas the Election of the Ceſini was 
reſtrain d to ſome particular Families, the Zphore 
were choſen out of the whole Body of the People. 
Thoſe who made the loudeſt Cries for Liberty, and 
were of a daring popular Wit, and had but Hatred 
and Averſion enough to the Nobility, whatever they 
were in other Reſpects, were generally choſen, with- 


out any Regard to Birth or Quality: inſomuch that 


the meaneſt ſort of Men were very frequently ad- 
vanc d to this Office. The People however, by the 
Creation of theſe Magiſtrates, being admitted to a 
ſhare in the Government, were leſs ſubject to Mutiny, 
fo that, as Ariſtotie obſerves, it was the main Sup- 
port and Security of the Common-wealth (7). 
The Power of theſe Magiſtrates, for what end 
ſoe ver conſtituted, was at firſt in all Probability 
very moderate. The firſt that enlarged it was, if 
we may believe Plutarch, one Afteropus (g); and in 
Proceſs of Time as their own Ambition encreas d, 
and thereupon the People grew more preſumptuous, 
it exceeded its juſt Bounds,and made the Government 
almoſt degenerate into a Democracy. They not only 
conſulted with the Kings and Senate, reſoly'd about 
the —_—_ — — 2 — — 
amongſt the People, but egrees got the whole 
Power into their own Hands © and — all 
Things of any Moment themſelves. They govern d 
the Aſſemblies of the People, propos d Matters to be 


(f) rift. Pultic, J. 2. c. 2. (g] Plat. Agis & Cleom. 
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debated, and gather'd their Suffrages, made and diſ-. 
.annull'd Leagues, ordered what Forces were to be 
ſent out, and took Care of neceſſary Proviſions 
for them. They rewarded, or puniſh'd the other 
1} Magiſtrates at their Pleaſure, and call'd the = 
T | Kings to account for their Behaviour; inſomuc 
1 that they obtain d a kind of Tyranny, the only Re- 
medy againſt which was, that their Offiee was but 
Annual, and being five in number the Defigns of 
one or two were croſs'd, and defeated by the reſt, 
nothing being done without the Conſent: of the 


. 


| 
whole College. LE | 
The Zphor: roſe not up, as the other Magiſtrates, | 
in the Preſence of che Kings with whom they mu- , 
tually ſwore every Month; the Kings, that they would 
govern according to the Laws, and they in the Name l 
of the People, that they would preſerve the Regal F 
Power thus conſtituted ſite and entire (5% With their s 
entering into their Office, the Year began conſtantly 5 
in Winter, and from one of them, as Principal of * 
the College, the Year was nam d, who from thence n 
was call'd 's-#yvuG&-. At the ſame time they publiſh'd 
an Edict, that the Men ſhould obſerve all che'/Laws, " 


and take off all the Hair from their upper Lips; thus 
requiring Obedience in ſmall things to inure their j 
Subjects to it in greater. Theſe are the chief Pafts 4 


of the Power of the Zphori (i). Nen 
The Lacedemontians were ſcarce perfectly ſettled, ol 
after the Eſtabliſhment of theſe new Magiſtrates, 1 © 


when the moſt bloody War, that had ever been yet 
known in Greece, broke out between them and the o 
Meſſenians. This Storm had been gathering ever He 
ſince the End of Charilaus's, or the Beginning of |} w 
Nicander's Reign at Sparta, at which time Phintas, oat 
the Son of Sybotas, was King of Meſſenia, under Ap 
whoſe Reign the Spartan Enmity to the Meſſenians || i! 
did firſt — 2 it ſelf, and was the Occaſion of the * 
ch) Xcnophon Reſp. Lacedem. (i) Concerning the Epheri ſee — 


more ar large in Cragius de Rep, Lacedæm. l. 2. c. 4. 
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Deach of Fehclus Collegue to Churi laut. The Cauſe 
of his Death, which was now made the pretended 
ground of this War, is differently repreſented by 
the two contending Parties: The Zacedemontians + 
ſay, that the Meſſenians raviſh'd! ſome Spartan Vir- 
ins at the Temple of Diana Limnatrs,. and that 
Feleclus coming into their Reſcue,' was kill'd; after 
which the Virgins vindicated their own Reputation 
and Innocence by a voluntary Death. On the other 
hand, the Meſſenians ſay, that Teleclus, with ſome of 
the Spartan Youth, diſguis'd in the Habit of Virgins, 
and arm'd with Poignards, lay in wait for ſome of 
the principal Meſſenian Nobility who came to the 
Temple. The Meſſeniant, in the jult Defence of 
their Country-inen, kill'd Tekecias, and his Accom- 
plices; and the Lacedæmonians, at that time being 
conſcious of the Injuſtice of Teleclus's Attempt, 
which was not undertaken without the Knowledge 
of the State, made no Complaint or Remonſtrance, 
nor ſhew'd the leaſt Deſign of revenging his Death. 
Many Years after this there happen'd another Ac. 
cident, which very much enflam'd the long diſſem- 
bled Hatred between theſe two Nations. Polychbares 
a Meſſenian, a Perſon otherwiſe of good Note, but 
particularly remarkable for his Victory in the Courſe; 
at the Celebration of the fourth en was Maſter 
of a numerous Herd of Cows : His own Eſtate bein 
too little to feed ſo many Mouths, he bargain'd wit 
Enephnus a Spartan, that he ſhould keep them in his 
Grounds upon theſe Terms, that the Encreaſe of the 
Herd ſhould be divided between them. Zkraphirns, 
who could more eaſily forego his Honeſty or Repu- 
tation, than preſent Gain, though to all outward 
Appearance a very Fair Man, accepted the Con- 
ditions. Having fold the Herd of Cows to ſome 
Merchants, who atr1v'd upon the Coaſts of Zactnia, 
himſclf went to Poſychares with 4 plauſible Story, 
that ſome Robbers had made an Incurſion into the 
Country, and dtiven * both the Herd * the 
eep · 
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Keepers. Whilſt the Lie was ſcarce" out of his 


Mouth, one of the Herdſmen, whom he had ſold 
with the Cows, having made his Eſcape, came in 
and diſcover'd the Truth of the whole Matter. 
Zuæpbnus being unable to withſtand fo plain an 
Evidence, confeſs'd the Fact, and the Price for 
which he had ſold them, and having very ſubmiſſively 
ask'd Pardon both of Polycbares and * Son, pro- 
mis'd to repay the Money, if the latter would go 
with him to Sparta. They no ſooner reach'd La- 
conia, but Euaphnus to his former Crime added a 
much greater; for inſtead of paying the Money, he 
moſt perfidiouſly murther'd Polychares's: Son. Poly- 
chares alter this came ſeveral times to Sparia, with 
repeated Complaints of the Baſeneſs of Euæpbnus, 
and with Tears in his Eyes related the whole Tranſ- 
action between them, in all its moſt aggravating Cir. 
cumſtances, before the Kings and Epbori. Still no 
Notice was taken, and Zuæphnuus eſcap d unpuniſh'd, 
ſo that Po/ychares partly by Grief for the Death of 
his Son, and partly by Rage at the Spartan Injuſtice, 
being driven to Madneſs, kill'd the Lacedemonians 
where-ever he met them. | 
After this Ambaſſadours were ſent from Sparta to 
demand Po/ychares to be deliver'd into their Hands. 
Anarocles and Antiochus, who were at that time in 
Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Meſſenia, by the 
Death of their Father Phintas, promis'd the Am- 
baſſadours that they would lay the Matter before the 
People, and ſend. them an Account of their Reſo- 
lutions to Sparta. An Aſſembly being call'd, Androcles 
was of Opinion that Po/ychares ought to be deliver d 
up, but on the contrary Antiochus urg d, that it would 
be the higheſt Act of Cruelty and Injuſtice to de- 
liver him, and by that means let his Adverſary Eu- 
ephnus have the Fleaſure of ſeeing him puniſh'd, 
whilſt himſelf eſcap'd without Notice. The Aſſem- 
bly was divided between the two Kings, and the 
Contention grew ſo hot, that they were all uw 
299 f | lately 
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diately in Arms: Antiochuss Party being ſuperior to 
the other in Number, Anarocles, and the chief of 
his Faction loſt their Lives. Antiochus being now 
in ſole Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, by Letters to the 
Spartans, offer'd to refer the whole Matter to the 
Argivi, who ſprung from the ſame common Stock 
with the Spartans and Meſſenians, or to the Council 
of the Ampbictyones, or the Senate of Arcopagus at 
Athens, The Spartans return'd no Anſwer to this; 
Antiochus in a very few Months after died, and was 
ſucceeded by his Son Zxphaes. Still no formal 
War was declar'd, and the Spartans did not yet pub- 
lickly renonnce their Friendſhip to the Meſſenians ; 
but notwithſtanding, they ſecretly made all the ne- 
ceſſary Preparations for a War with the utmoſt Dili- 
gence, and bound themſelves by an Oath not to lay 
down their Arms till they had ſubdued Meſſenia. 
The Death of Teleclus, and the with-holding Poly- 
chares were the pretended grounds of this War, but 
the true and — Cauſe of it ſeems to have been the 
Ambition of the Spartans. Their total Silence and 
Unconcern at King Teleclus's Death, immediately 
after the Fact was committed, ſhew that to be a mere 
Pretence ; and their whole Proceeding in the Caſe of 
Polychares, but particularly their rejecting all Me- 
thods of Accommodation propos d by Antiochus, be- 
trays a fix d Reſolution of breaking with the Meſſe- 
"ans. And rather than want a Colour for the 
Quarrel, they made uſe of the old Complaint, that 
in the Diviſion of the Territories obtain'd by the 
Heraclide, Euryſthenes and Procles were cheated by 
their Uncle Creſphontes of the beſt ground. 

The Lacedemonians, having now made all the 
neceſſary Proviſions for the War, under the Con- 
duct of Alcamenes, the Son of Teſec/as, and their 
preſent King, march'd out by Night and ſurpriz d 
Amphea, a frontier Town of Meſſenia upon the 
Borders of Zaconia. This Place though but ſmall, 
vet by reaſon of its — upon a very high ga 
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and the Multitude of Springs which lay round it, 
and continually ſupplied it with Water, was thought 
to be of very great Importance. The Inhabitants 
not expecting any Attempt of this Nature, kept no 
Watch, and left their Gates ſtanding open, ſo that 

hea was taken without any Reſiſtance, and all 
that did not make their Eſcape were put to. the 
Sword without Diſtinction, ſome being murder'd in 
their Beds, and others in the Temples, and at the 
very Altars; thus the moſt ſacred Places were not 
ſecure from the Outrage and Violerice of the Spar- 
zans, who had not only been the Authors of the firſt 
Injury, but were now adding to their former In- 
. by the firſt and moſt barbarous Acts of 
Hoſtility. Ampbea was taken in the ſecond Year of 
the ninth O/ymprad, in which Xenodochus a Meſſenian 
obtain'd the Victory in the Race; this falls in with 
the fifth Year of A/amedes, the Son of Aſchylus, 
Archon at Athens, according to Pauſanias (k), or 
rather with the laſt of Charops. 

The Mefſenians, being alarm'd at the unexpected 
Surprizal of Amphea, Hock'd from all Parts of the 
Country to Henyclerus, where Euphaes in an Aſſem- 
bly of the whole Body of the Meſſenians, endea- 
vour'd to animate the People, who were extremely 
de jected at the ſuddain Attempts of the Enemy, by 
telling them, that the Gods were engag'd on 
their ſide, in the juſt Defence of their Country, from 
the malicious Deſigns of Avarice and Ambition. 
The Aſſembly after this was diflolv'd, and Euphacs 
order'd them all to bein Arms; his raw and unex- 
periene d Troops he continually exercis'd, and the 
Peteranes he kept in ure by more conſtant Diſci- 
pline, than formerly. The Lacedemonians in the 
mean time made frequent Excurſions, but becauſe 
they thought the Country their own, did very little 
Damage; they neither laid waſte the Fields, nor 
demoliſh'd the Towns, but only ſeiz'd upon what 


(xk) Pauſanias in Meſſenicit. 
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Proviſion fell in their way. On the other hand, the 
Meſſenians plunder'd the maritime parts of Laconia, 
eſpecially about the Mountain T ayge/us. 70 de 
It was now full four Years ſince che taking of 
Ampbea, when Eupbaes finding his Men well diſci- 
plin d, and ſufficiently exaſperated againſt the Lace- 
dæmonians, led out his Army in order to give them 
Battle. At the ſame time the Lacedemonrans. drew 
their Forces out of Amphea : the place where the 
met was a Plain divided by a very deep Channel. 
Near this Zuphaes drew up his Army, over which 
he conſtituted Cleannis General in chief; the Cavalry 
and light arm'd Infantry, both which did not 
amount to above 5oo Men, were commanded by Py- 
tharatus and Antander. Now they came to a Battle, 
in which the Heavy-arm'd Men were quite uſeleſs, 
for by reaſon of the Channel, which was between 
them, only the Horfe and Light.arm'd Foot could 
engage. Theſe being equa], both in the Number and 
Diſcipline of their Men, fought till they were parted 


by the Night, with uncertain Victory. ac in 


the mean time order'd Entrenchments to be thrown 
up about their Camp, and the Lacedemonians on the 
Morrow finding it impoſſible to force the Meſſeniant 


to a Battle, and being unprovided to beſiege their 


Camp, return'd home. 11 | 
The following Year, the Old Men upbraiding them 
with their inglorious Retreat, and the Non-per- 
formance of their Oath, the Lacedemonians return'd 
into « Heſſeuia under the Conduct of both their Kings, 


| Theopompus the Son of Nicander, and Polydorus of 


Alcamenes now dead. The Meſſentans, not in the 
leaſt daunted at their Approach, reſolv'd to run the 
Hazard of another Battle. Po/ydorus commanded 
the left Wing of the Hartan Army, 7 heompornpus 
the right, and one ZEuryleon, a Spartan by Birth, 
but a 7 heban by Defcent, the main Body. On the 
Meſjenian (ide, the left Wing was led up by Pytha- 
ratus, the right by thay? and Autander r, and the 

3 main 
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main Body by Cleonnis. Before the Engagement the 
Kings on both ſides encourag d their Men to behave 
themſelves bravely : 7 heopompus very briefly put his 
—— in mind of their Oath, the Glory of their 
nceſtors, and the Opportunity they now had of 
performing greater things than ever they had done, 
and of adding ſo fruitful a Country to their own 
Dominions. Zupbaet bid his Mef/enians remember 
that they fought for their Country, their Lives, 
Liberty, and all that was dear to them. When they 
had both made an end of ſpeaking, the Signal was 
= to fall on. The Spartans as they excell'd the 
efſentans in Skill and Diſcipline, being train'd up 
in Martial Exerciſes from their Childhood, ſo were 
they very much ſuperiour to them in Number. All 
their Neighbours were engag'd in a Confederacy 
with them; the Aſinæi and Dryopes, who under the 
Reign of Nicander at Sparta were expell'd their own 
Country by the Argiui, and from thence fled to La- 
cedemon, were now forc'd to take up Arms; and be- 
tide theſe ſome Cretan Archers were in their Pay, 
and poſted againſt the Meſſenian light-arm'd Men. 
But whatever the Meſſenians wanted in Number and 
Diſcipline they abundantly made up in Valour, edg'd 
with Neceſſity and Deſpair, of which the moſt un- 
deniable Marks appear'd in the Meſſenian Army. 
Many of them breaking their Ranks perform'd 
Wonders, mutually exhorting one another to dye 
bravely 1n Defence of their Country. Thoſe who 
were yet whole and unwounded encourag'd their 
Fellow. Soldiers, juſt expiring with their Wounds 
to perform ſomething memorable, which would 
make Death it ſelf more pleaſant: they on the other 
hand, excited their ſurviving Country-men to a 
generous Emulation of their Example, that their 
Lives might not ſeem laviſhly thrown away in the 
Service of their Country. The Lacedemontans, whoſe 
Courage was more cool and ſedate, kept their Ranks, 
and withſtood the fierceſt Attacks of the * 
who 
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who they thought could not long ſtand their 
ground. Thus for a long time they fought very ob- 
ſtinately on both ſides, when both of them rallied 
their wearied Troops, and fell on with as great Fury 
as at the firſt Attack. At length Zaphacs, at the 
Head of a ſelect Body, which always fought about 
the King, put 7 heopompus and the Lacedemonians to 
flight, but in the other Wing the Meſenrans were 
hardly preſs'd ; Pytbaratus their Leader being kill'd, 
their Spirits ſunk, and their Ranks were preſent] 
in Confuſion. However neither ſide thought it ad- 
viſeable to give the other Chace;  Zuphars went to 
relieve the ele Wing, but the Night coming on, 
nothing more was done: The Lacedæmonians being 
in an Enemy's Country, and unacquainted with the 
Place, or in Compliance with a Cuſtom obſerv'd by 
their Anceſtors, which was, never to purſue an 
Enemy flying, leſt the Eagerneſs of the Chace ſhould 
diſturb their Ranks, ſtood ſtill. In the main Body 
2 Zuryleon and Cleonnis were parted: by the Night on 
7 equal Terms. This Battle was fought-chiefly by 
1. the Heavy-arm'd Men on both ſides; their Horſe 
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d were very few in Number, and perform'd no memo- 
d rable Service in this Action: the Pelopannęſians at 
n- this time being not very experienc d Horſemen. The 


Oſelſenian Light-arm'd Men, and the Cretan Ar- 
chers did not engage, they being plac d according to 
the ancient way of their Country, as Subſidies to 
the Heavy-arm'd Foot. The Day following neither 
Party ſhew'd any Inclination to fight, nor had the 
Confidence to ere a Trophy, but both having made 
a Truce were employ'd in burying their Dead. 
The «MeſJenians after this Battle were extremely 
haraſs'd with many Difficulties. - Their Garriſons 
had coſt them ſo much Money, that they had ſcarce 
any left to maintain their Army: their Slaves daily 
deſerted to the Lacedemonians, and a Diſtemper not 
unlike the Plague crept in amongſt them, which 


though it did not ſpread me much, yet 9 
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the other Calamities exceedingly diſtracted their 
Affairs. After a ſerious debate upon the preſent 
Poſture of their Affairs, it was reſolv'd in Council, 
that they ſhould abandon al} the inland Cities, and 
retire to the Mountain Ihe. Upon this ſtood a 
{mall City of the ſame Name, by reaſon of its Situa- 
tion upon this Mountain, which was as large as any 
within the ibm, and its own natural Strength, 
almolt inaceeſſihle. From hence the Meſſenians — 
one 7/45 the Son of Alcis, a Man ot very great 
Worth, and an excellent Soothſayer, to conſult the 
Oracle at Deſpbi about the Event of the War. Tie, 
in his Return to Itbome, had like to have been inter- 
cepted by ſome Spar tant, who were left in Garriſon 
at Ayphea ; but on a ſuddain a Voice was heard com- 
manding them to diſmiſs the Meſſenger of the Oracle, 
after which he was permitted to go on, and came to 
Itbome, where in a ſew Days he died of the Wounds 
which he receiv'd from the Spar/ays,in his Return(#). 
Ernpbacs after this, in an Aſlembly of the Meſſeni- 
ant, recited the Anſwer of the Oracle, which com- 
manded them to ſacrifice a Virgin of the Line of 
Artur choſen by Lot. This fell upon the Daughter 
of one Lyciſcus, but Epebolus a Soothſayer pre- 
vented her being ſacrific d, by pretending that ſhe 
was not £Lyciſcus's. Daughter, and that ſhe was pri- 
vately taken into his Family by his Wife who was 
barren : Zycifcus in the mean time made his Eſcape 
with her to Sparta. After this one An iſtodemus of 
the Family of MHoyrtus, voluntarily offer'd his own 
Daughter to be ſacrific d. But this generous Reſo- 
Jution had like to have been defeated: A Meſſenian, 
whoſe Name is not known, was in love with Axiſto- 
demuss Daughter, and to prevent her Execution 
— that ſhe was eygag ' d to him, and there- 
ore not in her Father's Diſpoſal. This Artifice not 
prevailing, he impudently feign'd a Story that he 
had lain with ber, and that ſhe was with Child by 


. Pauſanias in Meſſenicir. 
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him. © Miſlodemus was lo enrag'd at this, that he 
kill'd his Daughter, and ripping up her Belly, vin- 
dicated her Innocence before he whole aſſembly. 
W h1iſt Epebolus was endeavouring to perſwade them 
that the Oracle was not ſatisfied by the outrageous 
Murder of the innocent Virgin, and that another 
ought to be ſacrific'd to the Gods, to whom the Pythia 
directed the Offering to be made, the whole Aſſembly 
fell upon the Author of the Scandal, whoybad fore d 
Arxiſtodemus to imbrue his Hands in his Daughter's 
Blood, and proſtituted the Safety af his Country to 
his own private Paſſion. The Man being one of 
Erphaes's Friends, he perſwaded the People that the 
Oracle accepted what Arjſtodemus had done, to 
which all the Apprige readily agreeing, leſt ſome 
of their own Daughters ſhould otherwile be devoted 
to Death, the Tumult was preſently appeas'd, and 
the Aﬀembly diflolv'd. B Ot 

The Aeſſenians had Reſpite now for ſome time, for 
the Lacedæmonians were diverted by the Argivi, 
who pretended a Right to Fhyreg, a City in Cynuria, 
fituate upon the Borders of Angelis and Laconia. 
There had formerly been fome Quarrel between the 
Argivi and Lacedæmonians about Cynuris, under the 
Reign of Labolas and Prytanis, Kings of Spare (I), 
and the Occaſion of the preſent War ſeems to have 
been deriv'd from the old ill Humours, which were 
ever ſince breaking out between theſe two Nations. 
Thecpompus, partly by reaſon of his Old-age, and 
partly for Grief at the Death of his Son Archidamus, 
was unable to carry on the War (); the Matter 
being brought before the Council of the Ampbicty- 
ones, they order'd zoo choſen Men on each fide to 
decide the Quarrel, and the Conquerors to have 
T hyrea. This Battle was fought with great Ob- 
ſtinacy on both ſides, by the Laced&montians under 
the Command of one Othryades, the Argiui of Ther- 
— — ẽẽ!̃ [—d-—ů— —— 
(1) Ses above, Page 96. (m]) Pauſanias in Laconicis. 


ſander, 
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ſander, They were at length parted by the Night, 
when Orhryades was the only Lacedamonian that 
ſurviv'd, and but two of the Argrivi, Agenor or Al. 
cenor, and Chromius. Theſe two immediately went to 
Argos with the News of their Victory; Othryades, in 
the mean time, who was mortally wounded and liv'd 
no longer than being ſupported with broken Spears, 
to heap together the Targets of the Slain, erected 
a Trophy, on which he made an Inſcription with 
his own Blood (2). After this both Parties made 
their Claim to the Victory, the Argivi becauſe two 
of their Men ſurviv'd, the Lacedemonians becauſe 
Othryades exeed a Trophy, but the Matter being 
again laid before the Council of the Amphbictyones, 
they determin'd it in Favour-of the Lacedamonians. 
Thus they became Maſters of 7 hyrea, but the Argivi, 
thinking themſelves injur'd by this Deciſion, after- 
wards renew'd the War, and were overcome by the 
Lacedemonians ; which latter War Herodotus con- 
tounds with that before Ozhryades's Death. 

The Lacedemonians having made an End of this 
War, now turn d their Forces once more againſt 
the Mefſenians. They had heard of the Anſwer 
which the 'Mef/entans receiv'd from the Oracle, and 
began to have deſponding Thoughts of the Poſture 
of their own Affairs, and the Kings themſelves were 
much flower in their Enterpriſes than formerly. 
However in the ſixth Year, after the Flight of Ly- 
eiſeus, their Sacrifices having a fortunate Aſpect, 
they march'd towards /thome. The Cretans no 
longer came to their Aſſiſtance, and the Lacedæ- 
noniaus were now ſuſpected by the Pelaponneſians in 
general, inſomuch that ſome of them were ready to 
declare againſt them. The Argivi privately made 
what Preparations they could, and the Arcadiant b 
a publick Decree of the State, levied Forces again 


— 
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them, but neither of them were ready to aſſiſt the 
Meſſenians before they gave the Enemy Battle; for 
the Meſſenians, whoſe Hopes were extremely rais'd 
by the late Anſwer of the Oracle, were reſolv'd to 
rnn the Hazard of another Engagement without any 
Confederates. Wherefore another Battle was fought 
with the ſame Succeſs as the former ; only in this 
the Meſſenians ſeem to have ſuffer'd more than the 
Enemy, that they loſt their King, and one of their 
beſt Leaders, after which they were again parted by 
the Night. In this Battle neither Wing perform'd 
any thing remarkable, for after the firſt Attack both 
Armies broke their Ranks, and the moſt valiant 
Men on both ſides thruſt themſelves into the main 
Body. Here therefore was the ſharpeſt Service; and 
Enuphaes venturing himſelf farther than was con- 
ſiſtent with his own Safety, or the Dignity of his 
Character, againſt The „ fell down mortal] 

wounded, After this the Fight was renew'd wi 

great Fury about the King's Body, in this Conflict 
Antander was kilF'd,and Explores with greatDifficulty, 
was brought off into the Camp, where in very few 
Days he died, after a troubleſome Reign of thirteen 


Years, all which time he was engag d in War with | 


the Lacedæmonians. | 

Euphaes dying without Iſſue, the People proceeded 
to an Election of a King, the Competitors for the 
—_— being Cleonnis, Damit, and Ariflodemus. 
Epebolus and Ophioneus, the Soothſayers, proteſted 
againſt the laſt as unworthy to ſucceed, becauſe he 


had defil'd his Hands in his Daughter's Blood; but 


notwithſtanding by his Intereſt in the People he ob- 
tain'd the Kingdom. The new King made his Court 
both to the People and the Nobility, and particularly 
to his two Oppoſers, Cleonnis and Damis. Beſides 
this, he eſtabliſh'd an Intereſt amongſt the Confede- 
rates, by Preſents to the principal Men of Arcadia, 
Argos, and Sicyon ; but little more was done for ſe- 


veral Years, than ſome Incurſions into one ey = r's 
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Country by little Parties on each ſide, about the time 
of Harveſt. In theſe the Arcadiaus aſſiſted the Meſſe. 
niant, and the Argiui, who durſt not yet publickly 
diſcover their Hatred of the Lacedemonians, were 

ready to join them when ever they came to a Battle. 
Ari was now in the fifth Lear of his 
Reign, when both ſides deſir d their Confederates to 
be in Readineſs at an appointed Day. The Length 
and Expence of the War now grew almoſt inſup. 
portable, and both ſides were reſolv'd to come to a 
deciſive Battle. Of all the Peloponneſians, only the 
Cormthians came to the Aſſiſtance of the Spartans ; 
theſe, and the Helutæ made up the main Body of 
their Army, the two Wings were commanded by the 
two Kings, and their Ranks were very deeply lin'd. 
Ariſtodemus , on the other hand, joining ſome of 
the moſt valiant <Meſſenians, and Arcaarans, well 
arm'd, to the Argiui and Sicyonians, order d them to 
come to Hand-ſtrokes with the Enemy; then he drew 
out his heavy arm'd Troops into a confiderable length, 
to prevent their being ſurrounded, and planted them 
ſo that they ſhould always have Itbome on their Back. 
| Theſe. were Commanded by Cieonnis, Ariftodemus 
himſelf, and Damis led the light-arm'd Men, which 
conſiſted of a few Slingers and Archers; the reſt by 
reaſon of their Swiftneſs, being chiefly deſign'd to 
make Excurſions upon the Enemy, were armd only 
with a Breaſt-plate and Buckler. Thoſe that wanted 
this Armour, were clad in the Skins of Sheep, or 
Goats, others in thoſe of wild Beaſts, the High- 
landers of Arcadia, eſpecially, who wore the Skins 
of Wolves and Bears; every one bore ſeveral little 
avelins in their Hands, and ſome were arm'd with 
ances, Theſe lay in Ambuſh in a retir'd part of 
the Mountain Zthome, where they could not be dil- 
cover'd by the Enemy. The Signal being given, 
doth ſides fell on with great Bravery, and tho' the 
Aelſeniant were inferiour in Number to the Lacede- 
$Y0414xs , yet they could make no Impreſſion _ 
em. 
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them. Whilſt theſe were engaging, Ariſtoaemus gave 
the Word for thoſe who lay in Ambuſh to fall on; 
theſe ſorely gall'd the Lacedemonians in their Flank, 
and ſome of them, more bold than the reſt , engag'd 
them hand to hand. The Lacedaemontans {till main» 
tain'd their Ground, and kept their Ranks, and 
Ariſtodemns ſtill pour'd down his light>arm'd Men 
upon them: ſome of theſe annoying the Enemy at a 
diſtance with their miſſive Weapons, others coming 
to cloſe Engagement, at length fo wearied the La- 
cedemontans, that they were fore d to fly with the 
utmoſt haſte and confuſion, the Heſſerans purſuing 
them, made a terrible Slaughter. What was the 
preciſe Number of the ſlain 1nthis Purſuit, Pauſanzas 


ſays, is uncertain, but that in all probability it was 


very great (o). Beſides this, the Corinthians, who 
were Confederates with the Lacedemonians, were 
put to extreme Difficulties; they could not tell 
which way to return Home, for whether they 
march'd through the Territories of the Argivi, or of 
the Sicyonians, they were equally in an Enemy's 
Country. 

The Lacedemonians were very much de jected at 
this Defeat, in which they not only loſt a great 
Number of Men, but ſome of good note; inſomuch 
that they almoſt deſpair'd of any tolerable ſucceſs. 
However they were not long after reviv'd by an 
Anſwer from the Debian Oracle, which told them, 
that as Meſſenia was at firſt obtain'd by fraud, ſo 
by the ſame means it might be recover'd. The 


Kings and Zphori, after they had wrack'd their 


Invention for ſome fine Stratagem, at laſt re. 
ſoly'd to imitate that, which 1 made uſe of at 
the Siege of Troy. Therefore they ſent an hundred 
Men to /thome, who under the ea of being 
Deſerters, were to diſcover all the Councils and 
Deſigns of the Enemy, and to make their Contri- 


(o) Pauſanias in Meſſenici; 
Vance 
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vance more plauſible, condemned the pretended De- 
ſerters by a publick Decree of the State. But Arifto- 
demas preſently dimiſs d them with this Anſwer, 
That the Tnjuflice of the Lacedæmonians was New, 
but their Stratagem Old. This Proje& not taking 
effect, they endeavour d to corrupt the Meſſenian Con- 
federates; Firſt, they try d how the Arcadians ſtood 
affected, but being rejected by them with great In- 
dignation, they were deterr'd from making any 
Attempts upon the Argrvi. Ariſtodemus in the 
mean time, who was no Stranger to all their ſecret 
Practices, conſulted the Oracle, which gave him 
ſuch an obſcure Anſwer, that neither Ari/todemus 
himſelf, nor the Soothſayers could give any tolerable 
Gueſs at the Meaning of it. The Oracle ran 


thus (2), 


Kudos ont mAiuore N PT O8%5* & d,, 
desu, wii Emiprus SoC Nb e avindy 
Kporcowy, & 8 Apts xeirar cwiged Tim, 
Kai N pay rrpdlupa mupss oitiTogys Liter, 
Toy No cvrruyeus xpunle Aoye iEeradurney. 
OZ Tpidrr N mIxQGr md" imer iter Nu, 
Ilelr mi Tagama guar mtey yeior apirnma. 


Ecce manet fato longi te gloria Belli 

At Spartana Phalanx ze vincat fraude caveto. 
Nam bene compatta illorum ſi vaſa habeat Mars, 
Sævum habitatorem feret alta corona chororum. 
Tunc gemini e latebris erumpent forte ſub Auras 
Nec prius eventum rerum lux alma videbit, 
Jidem quam fato gemini fungantur eodem. 


This was, in a few Years, too clearly explain d by its 
fatal Accompliſhment. | | 

About this time it happen'd that Lyciſcus's Daughter 
died, and her Father, whilſt he was paying her the 
laſt Offices of Kindneſs, was taken at her Grave by 


(p) Pauſanias ut ſupra, 
a Par- 
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a Party of Arcaazan Horſe, and brought to Itbome. 
Here he was tried for Capital Crimes of Treaſon, in 
deſerting, and flying to Sarta : To this he pleaded, 
that he bad not any ways endeavour'd to betray his 
Country, and that he made his Eſcape to Sparta, 
only becauſe the Soothfayer declar'd his Daughter 
illegitimate. Whilſt he was arguing thus in his 
own Defence, the Prieſteſs of Juno's Temple came 
in, and made a voluntary Confeſſion, that ſhe was the 
Mother of the Child, and had privately given it to 
Lyciſcus's Wife. This Story obtain'd credit the 
more ealily, becauſe the Woman could not propoſe 
any private Advantage, but on the contrary imme- 
diately forfeited her Prieſthood, by the Confeſſion; 
for it was an old Cuſtom inviolably obſerv'd amongſt 
the Melſenians, that whenever a Child, whether of 
a Man, or Woman, who had the Office of the Prieſt- 
hood, died, another ſhould be ſubſtituted in their 
Place. Wherefore ſhe was accordingly depriv'd, and 
Lyciſcus acquitted. met ©4326 
The twentieth Year of the War was now comin 
on, when the Oracle at De/phi was again conſulted. 
The Subſtance of the Anſwer was, that thoſe who 
firſt plac'd an hundred Tripos's about the Altar of 
Jupiter Tthometes, ſhould be Maſters of «Meſſene. 
The Meſſenians . this as an undoubted 
Promiſe of Victory, for having the Temple within 
their own Walls at Ithome, they were not in the 
leaſt Apprehenſion of Danger from the Laced.emo- 
nians. However ſome Body from Delphi having 
tran{mitted the Anſwer of the Oracle to Sparta, 
whilſt the Meſſenians, who had not Money to pur- 
chaſe Braſs, were employ'd in making Triposs of 
Wood, one Oebalus a Spartan, diſguis'd in the Habit 
of a Fowler, enter'd Itbome, and by Night got un- 
obſerv'd into the Temple; after he had plac'd an 
hundred Triposs made of Clay round the Altar, he 
return'd to Spar/a with an Account of what he had 
done, This unexpected Diſappointment * 2 
Melſe- 
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Meſſenians half dead with Fear, but Ariftodemus 
us d his utmoſt Endeavours to keep them in heart, 


both by encouraging Speeches to the People, and by 


dedicating an hundred Tripos's ot Wood Another 
very remarkable Accident happen'd about the ſame 
time; Opbioneus the Soothlayer, who was blind 
from his Birth, being ſeiz d with a violent Pain in 
his Head, after a very wonderful manner receiv'd his 


Sight. Many other Ominous Events now began to 


preſage the approaching Ruin of QOſeſſenia. One 


was, the Target which voiuntarily fell from the 


Brazen Image of Diana Another very ill Omen 
was, that when Ariſtodemas was ſacrificing to 7#- 
piter Itbometes, the Rams kill'd themſelves by run- 
ning their Horns againſt the Altar. The third was the 
continual Howling of Dogs, which every Night meet- 
ing in a Body, made a moſt hideous Noiſe. and then 
flock'd towards the Camp of the Lacedamonians. Be- 
fides all this, Ariſtodemus was dilturb'd in the Night 


with frightful Dreams: In his Sleep whilſt he 


imagin'd himſelf ſacrificing before he went out to 
Battle, and the Entrails of the Sacrifices lying upon 
the Table, his Daughter appear'd io him cloath'd in 
Black, opening her naked Breaſt, and upbraiding 
him with the unnatural Wounds which he had given 
her; after which, throwing away the Entrails, and 
laying aſide his Arms, ſhe put a Crown of Gold 
upon his Head, and cover'd him with a white Gar- 
ment. This he interpreted as a manifeſt Prediction 
of his Death, for the Meſſenian Nobility, when they 
were carried out to be buried, were crown'd, and 
cloath'd in White After this Opbioneus, who had 
lately recerv'd his Sight, was {truck with his old na- 
tural Blindneſs. This was look'd upon as an undeni- 
able Completion of the dark Aniwer of the Oracle 
above-mention'd, this Line, T% 


Tor Jo evrroggare xgurie Abs F,?Hr, 
being applied to Opbioneuss two Eyes, 


a” MY fa of a r ou” OY 


e Te ap 


The 


For, after his Deat 


: 
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The «Meſſenians were, in a ſhort time, after this, 
beſieg'd, and Ariſtademus, finding his Daughter's 
Blood laviſhly ſpilt, and the Ruin of his Country, 
whoſe Setvice he intended in ſacrificing her, no 
impending, ſunk into Exceſs of Melancholy, a 
Deſpair, and kill'd himſelf at her Grave. He was 
one, if we may believe Pauſanias's Character of 
him, who preſerv'd the ſinking State of the «Meſe- 
21ans, as long as human Foreſight could preſerve it; 
but whoſe good Deſigns were fruſtrated by croſs and 
adverſe Fortune. With him fell the Meſſenian King- 
dom, after he had reign'd {ix Years and ſome Months. 

b, they elected no other King, 
but created Damis General in chief. However, the 
Loſs of Ariftodemus was ſo fatal a Stroke to the 
Meſjentans, that they once thought of making ſome 
Overtures for a Treaty. But, their inveterate Ha- 
tred, to the Lacedæmonians, had a much ſtronger In- 
fluence upon them, than their preſent Neceflities. 
Wherefore Damis, with his Collegue Cleonnis and 
Phyleus, made what neceſſary Preparations he could 
out of the broken Fortunes of Meſſenia, to make a 
Sally upon the Enemy. For, being now ſorely 
diſtreſs'd by the Neceſſities of a cloſe Siege, and 
their Proviſions beginning to fail, they were afraid 
of being ſtarv'd out. But at length, after a Siege 
of five Months, having loſt all their Generals, and 
Men of greateſt Note, they were forc'd to abandon 


[thome. Thus ended the firlt Meſſenian War, after P. 
it had laſted about twenty Years, in the firſt of the 4 N 
fourteenth Olympiad, the fourth of Hippomenes 3280, 


Archon at Athens being juſt expir'd (s). This Man 
was the laſt of Coaras's Poſterity, who reign'd at 
Athens, and was depos'd, for his Cruelty, to his 
Daughter, whom he ſhut up with a Horſe, which 
had no Meat for ſeveral Days, to be deyoured alive, 
becauſe ſhe had been deflour d by one of the Citizens; 


——— 


(s) Pauſanias ibidem. 
K and 
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and in Memory of this, there was a place, in the 
City call'd "Inns g Kigns, from the Horſe, and his 
Daughter (t). 

The Meſſenians, who had any Hopes of being re- 
ceiv'd at Argos, Sicyon or Arcadia, made their Eſcape 
thither: thoſe, who were of the ſacred Family, of 
the Prieſthood, in the Eleuſinian Myſteries, fled to 
Zleuſis, and the reſt retir'd to their ancient Seats 
in Me//enia. The Lacedemonians having taken, and 
demoliſh'd /thome, the other Cities fell into their 
Hands of Courſe ; after this they put the A/inu7 in 
Poſſeſſion of that part of the Meſſenian Territories 
upon the Sea, from which they were ſome time 
ſince driven by the Agivi. Another part, call'd 
Hyamia, they allotted to Audrocles's Grand- children 
by a Davghter, who, upon his Death, made her 
Eſcape with her Children to Sara, and was {till 
living. All the 1 that ſtay'd in their own 
Country were forc'd to ſubmit to theſe hard terms, 
Firſt, To bind themſelves by ſolemn Oath to remain 
in perpetual Fealty to the Lacedemoniaus, and to 
ſend half the yearly Fruits of their Land to Sparta; 
and laſtly, when either the Kings or Nobles of Sparta 
died, to attend their funeral Proceſſions in mourn- 
ing Weeds, both themſelves and their Wives, or 
undcrgo a certain Penalty. 

The Lacedæmonians, not long after their Return 
home, loſt both their Kings 7 heopompus and Polyaorns. 
The former died a Natural Death, after a long Reign, 
being arriv'd to a good old Age. The latter was 
murder'd by one Polemarchus, a Spartan of a good 
Family, but of a bold innovating Temper, His 
Death was very much lamented, for he was univer- 
ſally belov'd, but eſpecially by the People, both for 
his exact Juſtice, and extraordinary Temper in the 
whole Courſe of his Government (). Theſe two 
Kings, by their prudent Management, brought one 


(t) Suidas in voce "ITTowpns. (u) Pauſanias in Laconicis. 


thing 
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thing to good Effect, which, in Juſtice to their 
Memory, ought not to be paſs'd over in Silence. 
Not long after the Reformation made by Lycurgus, 
the People arriv'd to that Degree of Inſolence, that 
they made Gloſſes, and Explanations, of the Laws, 
contrary to the Intent, and Meaning of the Kings, 
and Senate, and, ſometimes by adding, or razing out, 
whole Sentences, quite perverted the Senſe, Po- 
dorus therefore and Theopompus, to be even with 
them in their own kind, inſerted into the Rherra the 
following Clauſe, That if the People ſhall go about to 
make any Alterations, in the Decrees of the Senate, or 
to enlarge, or limit the Senſe of them, it ſhall be lawful 


for the Kings to make void their Reſolutions, and to 

1 diſſolve the Aſſembly. And this Matter was fo dexte- 

r erouſly manag'd, that it paſt among(t the People for 

Il as Authentick as the Rhetra it ſelf (w). 7 heopompus 

n was ſucceeded by his Grandſon Zeuxidamus , and 

S, Polydorus by his Son Zurycrates. 

n The new Kings enjoy'd a peaceful Reign, un- ohne. 


to moleſted by any neighbouring Power, both the 18. 2. 

:; | Meſfenians, and Argivi being unable to make any Re- 4 . 

ta ſillance, but they had like to have been diſturb'd by?“ 

n- I Civil, and Inteſtine Commotions : Theſe were ſe— 

or cretly contriv'd, and carried on, by the Helotæ, 
joyn'd with the Paribeniæ, a ſpurious Breed of 

rn FF young Men, begotten on the Virgins during the 

us. ¶ Aeſſeuian War. Whilſt the Lacedemonians were 

gn, I abroad, and lay under the Obligation of their 

was WW Oath, not to return home till they had ſubdued 

ood Wl Meſtenia, their Wives ſent them word the City 

His WW would be unpeopled unleſs they return'd, no Chal- 

ver- ren having been born in ten Years. Wherefore 

for Y'hey ſent home all the luſtieſt young Men, who came 

the out under Age, and were not oblig'd by the Oath, 

two Eto lie promiſcuouſly with all the Virgins, from whom 

; one ſprung a Generation, from their Mothers call'd Par- 


| 


cis. (w) Plutarch in Lycurgo, 
ing K 2 then. 
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tbeniæ. "Theſe were now arriv'd at Man's Eſtates 
and finding themſelves deſpis'd, by reaſon of their 
Illegitimacy, and incapable of inheriting any thing 
in the Common. wealth, enter'd into a Conſpiracy 
with the Helote, being headed by one Phalantus, 
whoſe Father, Aratus, gave the Advice of ſending 
the young Men home to the Virgins. All their De- 
ſigns being diſcover'd by ſome of the Helotæ, their 
Fellow-conſpirators, the Pariheniz, by the Intereſt 
of their Fathers in the City, eſcap'd without far- 
ther Puniſhment, than being forc'd to quit Saria. 
From hence they went into Tlaly, and built the 
City Tarentum, having firſt driven away the Ce- 
tans and Farbarians, who then inhabited thoſe 
Parts (x). | 

It is now time to take a View of the Poſture of 
Affairs at Athens. And here the People, who, in 
every Change of Government, made continual En- 
croachments upon the Power of a ſingle Perſon, 
were now grown quite weary of it, and reſolv'd to 
aboliſh it. A Power fo limited, and reſtrain'd, as that 
of the Decennial Archontes, ſoon found it ſelf too 
weak to bridle the fickle, and unſettled Tempers of 
the Athenians. FHippomenes, the fourth that exer- 
cisd it, was, as has been ſhewn above, depos'd; and 
Eryx1as, the ſeventh and laſt, upon ſome diſtaſt, meet- 
ing with the ſame Fate, or, as ſome ſay, dying a 
natural Death, in the ſeventh Year of his Reign, 
opend the Door to another, much greater, Innova- 
tion in the Government. For, after his Death, the 
conſtituted nine Archonzes, to be choſen out of thoſe 
who for Birth, Wealth or Favour were moſt con- 
ſiderable in the City: Their Election was to be An- 
nual, that the People might more frequently recall 
the Authority they had never without Regret con- 
ferr'd upon the Magiſtrate. Thus fell the Power 
of the Decennial Archontes, after it had continued 


Oe 


| (x) Tuſtin I, 3, Strabo 1,6. p. 278, 279, 280. 


above 
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above threeſcore Years, when, by the creation of ohe. 
theſe Annual Magiſtrates, the Government of Athens 23. 2. 
degenerated into a pure Democracy. Such were the 4. M. 
Effects of that Liberty, which 7heſeas at firſt be- 3317. 


{tow'd upon the People, who could not be ſatisfied 
ſo long as the Nobility had the ſole Authority, and 
Influence upon the Affairs of State. ; 

The firſt in order of theſe Annual Magiſtrates was 
properly call'd Archon, as being Principal of the College. 
The Archon, with his Procurators, had the Care of 
the Dionyſia and Thargelia; all Cauſes of Injuries 
and Drunkenneſs were tried before him: he took 
care of Orphans, and aſſignd them Guardians; took 
Cognizance of Differences ariſing about Inheri- 
tances, had the Charge of Women who prov'd big 
with Child after the Death of their Husbands, an 
let or ſold the Houſes of the Orphans. From him the 
Year was nam'd, as from the Principal of the Zphorz 
at Sparta ; he {1gn'd the Calendar, and all things that 
fell out that Year were ſaid to be done whilſt he was 
Archon, from whence he obtain'd the Name of EM- 
»y0. The firſt, who executed this Office, was one 
Creon. 

The ſecond in order had the Name of Xing, he 
with his Procarators, took care of the Lenæa, a Feaft 
celebrated in Honour of Bacchus, of the Games 8# 
azpurddi, and of the Sacrifices perform'd to their 
Houſhold Gods. All Cauſes of Impiety, and Sacri- 
ledge were brought before him, and he himſelf tried 


them in Perſon : Actions of Murder he brought into 


the Court of Areopagus, and laying aſide his Crown, 
himſelf had a Vote, and ſate as Jadge amongſt the 
reſt of the Senate. He forbad all unholy Perſons to Ap- 
2 the Myſteries, or be preſent at any ſuch re- 
igious Rites, Beſides all theſe, Diſputes ariſing 
about Inanimate things were tried by him. His 

Wife was called Queen. | 
The Third was the Polemarchas, whoſe Office was 
to ſacrifice to Diana, call'd'Ayezlign, from one of the 
K 3 Athe- 
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Athenian Burroughs, and to Enyalius, who is by 
ſome taken for Mars, and by others, for one of his 
Attendants. He took care of the Funeral Games, 
celebrated in Honour of thoſe, who died in the 
Wars, and of the Exequies of the famous Patriot 
Harmodius. Be fore him were brought all Actions of 
Servants againſt their Maſters, and of Freed-men 
againſt their Patrons; theſe were call'd *Aagmoir 
_Hixeu, 

The other Six were call'd, by one common Name, 
Theſmothete. Before their Admiſſion into their 
Office the Senate propos'd the following Queſtions to 
them, Whether they deſcended from Anceſtors, that 
had been Citizens of Athens for three Generations? 
What Tribe they belong'd to? And whether they 
bore any Relation to Apollo, or Jupiter Ferceus ? 
Whether they had been kind and dutiful to their 
Parents? Whether they had ſerv'd in the Wars, 
or had any Eſtate ? After this they took a ſolemn 
Oath in the Portico call'd Bache ca, that they 
wonld obſerve the Laws, would receive no Bribe, 
upon Penalty of dedicating a Statue of Gold, of 
equal weight with their own Bodies, to Apollo Del. 
phius : from hence they went into the Acropolis,and 
there repeated the ſame Oath. They were crown'd 
with Myrtle, and had the Power of Life and Death. 
The chief parts of their Office was to receive Com- 
plaints againſt Perſons guilty of falſe Accuſations, 
Calumny, Bribery and Impiety ; this Jatter was alſo 
a part of the King's Office, but with this Difference, 
that the Accuſers did only inform againſt the im- 
pious Perſon by word of Mouth at the King's Tri- 
bunal, but to the Theſmorhete they deliver'd their 
Indictment in Writing. They were the proper 
Judges of all Cauſes and Diſputes between the Citi- 
zens and Strangers, Sojourners and Slaves, and Con- 
troverſies about Trade and Merchandize. Appeals 
to the People were preferr'd, the Publick Examina- 


tion of ſeyeral of the Magiſtrates perform'd , _ 
the 
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the Suffrages in publick Aſſemblies taken by them. 
They ratified all publick Contracts and Leagues, 
appointed the Days, upon which the Judges were to 
lit, and hear Caules, in their ſeveral Courts of Judi. 
cature, took care that no Laws ſhould be made, but 
ſuch as conduc'd to the Publick Safety andProfperity ; 
and indicted thoſe that endeavour'd to ſeduce the 
unwary Multitude, and perſwade them to give their 
Conſent, to what was contrary to the Intereſt of 
the Common-wealth (). 

This remarkable Revolution at Athens was im- 
mediately follow'd by the ſecond Meſſenian War. 
The Melſenians had now endured the Spartan Yoke, 
for many Years, without any Refiſtance, when a 
valiant Race of young Men was grown up in the 
room of their Fathers, whom the former War had 
conſum'd. Theſe, though utterly unacquainted 
with the Art of War, were reſolv'd to ſerve their 
Imperious Maſters, the Spartans, no longer, chooſing 
rather todye 1n the Defence of their Liberty, than 
enjoy the moſt ſplendid Servitude attended with 
Peace aud plenty. The chief of theſe was Ari/tomenes, 
a young Gentleman, of Andania, the Son of one 
Pyrrhus, as molt of the other Grecians report, but, 
according to the Meſſenians themſelves, of NVico- 
medes. Ariſtomenes, being encourag'd by the unan1- 
mous Deſiresof his Countrymen,madeall the neceſlar y 
Preparations for a Revolt, and to this purpoſe pri- 
vately ſent to the Argiui, and Arcadans, to try how 
they ſtood affected, and whether they would aſſiſt 
them with the ſame Alacrity, and with Forces equal 
to thoſe, with which they had ſerv'd them in the 
laſt War. This Meſſage met with a more favour- 
able Reception than the Meſſenians expected, for 
both the Argivi, and Arcadians being now at open 
Enmity with the Lacedæmonians, were as ready to 
aſſiſt * as they could deſire. Wherefore, all 


— 7 * 


| ( y) Concerning the nine Archontes, ſee Jul. Polluy Onomaſtic. 
- 0,9, . 
, K 4 things 
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0!ymp. things being ripe for their purpoſe, the Meſſenians 
23. 4- revolted in the nine and thirtieth Year, after the 


taking of 7thome (2); the fourth of the twenty- 


519 third Olympiad, in which /carus Hypereſienſis won 


the Race, 7 /e/ias being then Archon of Athens (a). 

Anaxander, the Son of Zurycrates, and Anaxi- 
damus the Son of Zeuxidamus, were at this time 
Kings of Sparta; when about a Year after the Re- 
volt, the Spartans and Melſenians march'd to a little 
Village of Qſeſſenia, call'd Deræ. Here they came 
to a very ſharp Engagement, being unaſſiſted on ei- 
ther ſide by their Confederates, and were parted 
with uncertain Victory. In this Battle, Aiſtomenes 
gave ſuch extraordinary Proof of his Valour, that 
he ſeemed to behave himſelf more like a God than a 
mere Man, and, being of the Line of MAyytus, when 
the Fight was ended, he was ſaluted by the Name of 
King, by the Meſſenians; but modeſtly declining 
this Title, he was created General in chief with 
abſolute Power and Authority. Ariſtomenes us d 
his utmoſt Endeavours to fill the Spartans with 
fearful Apprehenſions, now in the Beginning of the 
War, that he might make his Advantages of their 
Fears, in carrying it on. To this end going privately 
by Night to Sparta, he hung up a Shield upon the 
Temple of Qſiner va Chalciecns, with this Inſcrip- 
tion, Ariſtomenes dedicates this of the Spoils of the 
Spartans, 7o the Goddeſs. At the ſame time the 
Lacedemonians conſulting the Oracle at Delphi, con- 
cerning the Event of the War, were commanded to 
procure one from Azhens, under whoſe Conduct they 
ſhould carry it on. The Athenians, who beheld 
with Envy the riſing Power of Harta, which, by 
the Acceſſion of ſo conſiderable a Part of the Peh- 
porneſus, might prove dangerous to their Common- 
wealth, were very unwilling to encourage or pro- 


—— 


(2) Juſtin I. 3. c. 5. and Euſebius in Chronic, reckon 80 Years be- 
eween the firſt, and ſccond Meſſenian War, (a) Pauſanias in 
Meſſenicis. | 
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mote their Affairs. But notwithſtanding, either in 
Obedience to the Oracle, to tranſgreſs whoſe Com- 
mands was thought great Impiety, or, as Jaſtin ſays, 
in Contempt of the Spartans, they at length ſent 
one Tyrieus a Poet, and Schoolmaſter, lame of one 
Foot, and ſuſpected to be diforder'd in his Head. 
About a Year after the Battle at Deræ, the Spar- 
tans and Meſſenians met at the Boars Monument, 
2 Village, of Heneclerus a part of Meſſenia, ſo call'd 
from Hercules's making a League with /NVz/eus's Sons 
upon a Boar's Entrails (b). The Meſſenians were now 
join'd by the Inhabitants of Elis, the Arcadians, 


Argivi and Sicyontans : beſides theſe, many who fled 


their Country in the laſt War, now Voluntarily 
return'd to aſſiſt the Qſeſſenians; thoſe of the Fa- 
mily of the Eleuſinian Prieſts, and the Poſterity of An- 
arocles, formerly King of Qſeſſenia, vigorouſly con- 
curr'd with the reſt in the common Cauſe. As for 
the Aſinæi, they, being in League with both Parties, 
ſtood Neuter: and the only Confederates, of the 
Spartans, were the Corinthians. When Hecatus and 
7 heoclus the Soothſayers, the former on the Hartan, 
the latter on the Qſeſenian Side, had made an end 
of performing the Sacrifices uſual upon ſuch Oc- 
caſions, both Armies prepar'd for the Engagement. 
Ana rander King of Sparta, and thoſe who were 


about him, ſhew'd the greateſt Eagerneſs for the 


Battle: On the other Hand Phintas and Androcles, 
the Grand- ſons of Androcles, amongſt the Meſßenians, 
were enflam'd with a Deſire of performing ſome- 


. thing great and memorable. Ariſtomenes, with a 


Body conſiſting of 80 of the Flower of the «Meſie- 
nian Nobility, poſted himſelf over againſt Anaxander 
King of Faria, who commanded that Body in 
which lay the chief Strength of the Hartan Army. 
After an obſtinate and bloody Fight of ſeveral 
Hours, Anaxander and his Troops were put to Flight; 


(b) Pauſanias in Meſſtmicic, 
Ariſto- 
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Ariflomenes order d his other Forces to give them 
Chace, whilſt he, with his ſelect Body, attackt thoſe 
who ſtill maintain'd their Ground, which he did 
with ſuch good Succeſs, that the Lacedamonians 
breaking their Ranks, were put into Diſorder, and 
the whole Army fled before him. Whilſt Ariſto- 
menes was purſuing the Enemy, Theoclus, the Sooth- 
ſayer, ſaw Caftor and Pollux appear in a Tree, upon 
the Plain, and endeavour d to recall Ariſtomenes from 
the Chace; but he, not minding 7 heoclas's Call nor 


Entreaties, no {ſooner came to the Tree, where 
Caſtor and Pollux fate, but he loſt his Shield; and 


' whilſt he was ſearching after that, the Lacæaemo- 


nians made their Eſcape, 

The Lacedemonians were ſo diſhearten'd by this 
Defeat, that they would very willingly have put an 
end to the War, but Tyr/ens raiſed their drooping 
Spirits with his Verſes, and fill'd up their broken 
Troops with chofen Men out of the Helotæ. Arxriſlo- 
menes, in his Return to Audania, was met by the 
Women of the City, who adorn'd him with Gar- 
lands, ſtrew'd Flowers in his Way, and celebrated 
his Praiſes in a Song, which, Pauſanias lays, re- 
main'd in his Time (c). Not long after this he 
went to Delphi, and from thence the Oracle com- 
manded him to go to the Temple of Trophonius, at 
Lebedea in Beotia, where he found the Shield, 
which he loſt in Purſuit of the Lacedemorians, and 
afterwards hung it up in the Temple. After his 
Return out of Yeozia, he applied himſelf to carrying 
on the War; and with a good Party of the Meſſe. . 
ans, beſides the ſelect Body, which always fought 
about his Perſon, he marcht to Phare, a Town of 
Laconia, by break of Day. Here they put all to the 
Sword that made any Reſiſtance, and took the Town; 
in their Return to Mefſenia laden with Plunder, 
Anaxanaer with a Party of Lacedemonians fell upon 
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their Rear, but Ariſtomenes, and his Meſfiemans, 

turning upon them, ſoon put them to Flight, and 

ave not over purſuing them, till Ariſtomenes was 

1 by a Wound, which he receiv'd in his 
gh. 

Ariftomenes was no ſooner recover'd of his Wound, 
than he was upon his March directly to Sparta, with 
a Deſign to carry the War home to the Enemy's own 
Door ; but he was diverted from this Enterpriſe by 
a Viſion, in which Helena, and her Brethren Caſtor 
and Pollux, appear d to him. In his Return homewards 
he ſeiz d a Company of Virgins, who were dancin 
to the Honour of Diana, at Carye, whom he carrie 
to a Town in Meſſenia, where he ſtay'd but one 
Night, and placd a Guard over them. Their 
Keepers, growing heated with Wine, began to be 
very rude to the Virgins, and attempted to raviſh 
them, but Ariſtomenes ordering ſome of them, who 
had been more Outrageous than the reſt, to be kill'd, 
put an end to the Diſturbance; their Parents after- 
wards paying a large Ranſom, Ariſtomenes reſtor d 
them ſafe and undefil'd. After this a very odd Ac- 
cident befell Ariomenes, and the Meſſenians, at 

la, a Village in Laconia, where ſtood an ancient 
Temple built 1g Honour of Ceres. Whilſt Ariſto- 
menes and his Men were upon their March that 
Way, ſome grave Matrons were employ'd in cele- 
brating ſome Religious Ceremonies to the Goddeſs. 
Whether Ariſtomenes endeavour'd to interrupt them 
in their ſacred Rites, or to take them Priſoners, is 
uncertain; but the Women on a ſuddain, as if my 
had been aſſiſted by the Deity, whom they ador'd, 
fell upon the «Meſſenians with their Knives, and 
Spits, and other Inſtruments us'd in their Sacrifices. 
This remarkable Attack was made with ſo much 
Fury, that many of the «Mefſenians were very ſe- 
verely handled; Ariſiomenes, amongſt the reſt, 


being wounded with their Torches, was taken Pri- 


ſoner, and bound in Chains; but he made his 
Eſcape 
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Eſcape the ſame Night, and return'd to his Men. 
There was a Report that Archidamea, the Preiſteſs 
of theſe Religious Ceremonies, being in love with 
him, ſet him at Liberty, and afterwards pretended 
that Ariſtomenes himſelf burnt his Fetters, and made 
his Eſcape. 

It was now the third Year of the War, when all 
the former Victories of Ari/tomenes were loſt in one 
Battle, purely through the Falſchood and Treachery 
of Ariſtocrates King of Arcadia, who then com- 
manded the Arcadian Troops, and was bribed by the 
Spartans to betray the Mefſenian Army. Both the 
Spartan and Meſſenian Army being aſſembled at a 
Place, call'd the Grear Ditch, Ariflocrates con- 
ceal'd his Deſign from the Arcadians ; but, before 
the Signal was given for Battle, he endeavour'd to 
poſſeſs his Men with a Fear of their preſent Dan- 
ger, by telling them that unleſs they obtain'd the 
Victory, there was no Poſſibility of Eſcape. Beſides 


this, he pretended the Entrails of his Sacrifice had 


an unfortunate Aſpect, and therefore he order'd his 
Men, that when he gave the Sign, they ſhould 
every one take care of his own Safety by Flight. 
Accordingly the Qſeſſenians were no ſooner engag d 
with the Spartans, but Ariſtocrates drew off the 
Arcadians, who were poſted in each Wing; ſo that 
the Inhabitants of Elis, the Argivi and Sicyontians 
not being preſent, the left Wing, and main Body of 


the Meſſenian Army, were quite naked. Ariftocrates 


farther to compleat his Treaſon, and render 1t more 
ſucceſsful to the Sparzars, ruſh'd through the midſt 
of the Meſſenians, by that means to put their Ranks 
into Confuſion, and render them a more eaſy Prey to 
the Enemy. The Oſeſſenians were in a great Con- 
{ternation at this unexpected Retreat, and could not 
tell which way to turn themſelves: the Lacedems- 
nians now preſs'd the harder upon them, but the 
Meſſenians notwithſtanding addreſs'd themſelves to 
the Arcaazans, who were flying away, ſome prayin 
an 
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and entreating them to keep their Ranks, others up- 
braiding them with their Cowardiſe, and baſe Viola» 
tion of their Treaty. The Laced&monians findin 
the Mefienians thus abandon'd, preſently — 
the remaining part of their Army, and notwith- 
ſtanding Ariſtomenes omitted nothing worthy of a 
General, or common Souldier, almoſt all his Men 
were cut off. In this Battle ſome of the Xdeſſeniar 
Nobility were kill'd, amongſt the reſt Anarocles and 
Phintas, and one Phanas, who had obtaind the Victory 
at the Longer Courſe in the Oympic Games, and be- 
hav'd himſelf with great Bravery in this Fight, 
- Ariſtomenes gathering the Remains of his Army, 
perſwaded the Me//enians to abandon Audania, their 
chief City, and a}l the 1nland Towns at any Diſtance 
from the Sea, and fortify the Mountain Era. The 
Lacedemonians, immediately laid cloſe Siege to Era, 
in Hopes of taking it at the firſt Aſſault, but, con- 
trary to their Expectation, found a tedious Piece of 
Work, which held them Eleven Years. For beſides 
that, Era was very ſtrongly fortified by Nature, 
Pylus and Mothone, two conſiderable Garriſons upon 
the Sea Coaſts, kept all that part of the Country ſtill 
firm to the Meſſenians. Ariſtomenes, with a Com- 
any of three Hundred choice Men, perform'd many 
incredible Exploits, which gave great Diverſion to 
the Beſiegers, and almoſt wearied them out. He 
waſted all the Fields of Meſſenia, which were in 
the Enemy's Power, made an Irruption into Laconza, 
and from thence took away Corn, Wine, Cattle, and 
all other Proviſions necetlary for the Beſieg d. Be- 
ſides all this, he plunder'd their Houſes, and carried 
away their Slaves, and their Houſe-hold Goods; 
theſe he converted into Money, by ſuffering the 
Owners to redeem them. The Lacedamonians were 
ſo extreamly haraſs d by theſe continual Excurſions, 
that they were forc'd to publiſh an Edict, forbidding 
the Meſſenian Lands, which they had won, and the 


adjoining Parts of their own Country, to be * 
an 
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and manur'd, fince the Fruit of them only furniſh'd 
the Enemy with Proviſion, and lengthen'd the Siege. 
But this, inſtead of diſtreſſing the Meſſenians , turn'd 
much heavier upon the Spartans themſelves, for the 
want of Corn ſoon produc'd a Famine at Sparta; 
from hence naturally ſprung a Sedition, which 
found the Poet Jyrtæus Work enough to ſuppreſs, 
but was at length appeas'd by his powerful Num. 
bers. | 

Ariſlomenes, in the mean time, with his ſele& Band 
of three hundred Men, making a Sally out in the 
Night, by a very quick and ſuddain March, advanc'd 
as far as Amyclæ, took and plunder'd the Town, and 
return'd to Era, before any Relief could come from 
Sparta. After this he continued ravaging, and 
plundering, the Enemy's Country, with very good 
Succeſs; but at length he grew too raſh, and pre- 
ſuming upon his good Fortune, for, ſome time after, 
only wih his 300 Men, he engagd with the two 
Kings, and the greateſt part of the Hartan Army. 
This deſperate Attempt had like to have been the 
Ruin of all the Hopes, and Fortunes of the QMieſſe- 
niaus; for after a very obſtinate Fight on both 
ſides, in which Arilomenes behav'd himſelf with 
the utmolt Bravery, and recetyv'd many Wounds in 
the other Parts of his Body, he was at length ftruck 
to the Ground by a Blow, on the Head, with a 
Stone. The Lacedemonians, ruſhing in, took him 
up ſenſeleſs, and half dead, and caried him away 
Prifoner to Sparta, with fifty more of his Company. 
Upon their Arrival at Sparta, Ariſtomenes, and his 
Companions, were condemn'd to be thrown into a 
deep Cavern call'd Ceadas, the Dungeon into which | 
the Spartans us'd to throw their common Male. 
factors. Ariflomenes, whom Fate had reſerv'd for | 
yet greater Deſigns, being, as thoſe Writers ſay, 
who love to magnify his Actions, ſupported by an 
Eagle, which ſpread its Wings under him, was the 
only Perſon who ſurviv'd the Fall. Three Days had 


he 
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he liv'd in this diſmal Cave, pinch'd with Hunger, 
and almoſt ſuffocated with Stench, when he made his 
Eſcape by one of the moſt ſurprizing Accidents, that 
was ever heard of, Whilſt he lay in this miſerable 
Condition, by chance he heard the Noiſe of a Fox 
preying upon a Carcaſs; wherefore, uncovering 

is Face, and perceiving by the Glimmering where- 
about the Fox was, with one Hand he laid hold of 
the Fox's Tail, and with the other ſtopt its Mouth, 
when it turn'd to bite him, and follow'd till the 
Way was too {trait for him. His Guide being looſe 
ran through a little Hole, at which the welcome 
Light darting in upon him, Ariftomenes work'd his 
Paſſage through, with his Nails, and came ſafe to 
Era. 

The News of Aritomenes's wonderful Eſcape, 
being carried to Spar/a by ſome Meſſenian Deſerters, 
obtain'd ſo little Credit there, that they would as 
ſoon have believ'd a Man was riſen from the Dead: 
but he ſoon convinc'd them that he was alive, For, 
not long after, having diſcover'd by his Scouts, 
that the Corinthians, who came to aſſiſt the Spartans, 
at the Siege of Era, lay careleſly diſpers'd in their 
Camp, without any Watch, Ariflomenes, in the 
dead of Night, ſet upon them, whilſt they were 
aſleep, kill'd Zypermeniaes, Achladens, Lyſtitratus, 
and Jadectus, their chief Commanders, and took 
their Camp: The Lacedemonians then believ'd 
and were convinc'd that Ariflomenes was alive, 
by the Deſtruction, which could be done by no other 
than himſelf. 

It was now about the Time, when the Anniver— 
ſary Solemnity of the Hyacinthia, a Feſtival cele- 
brated in Honour of the beautiful Hyacinthus, was 
to be obſerv'd, at which the Spartans being oblig'd 
to be preſent, a Ceſſation of Arms was proclaim d 
for fourty Days. In the mean time the Cretan 
Archers, from Ly&us, and other Cities of Crete, 
who lay at the Siege, committed all Acts of — 
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and made frequent Incurſions upon the «Meſſenian 
Territories. During this Treaty, Ariftomenes wan- 
dering about more careleſly, than was conſiſtent with 
Prudence, 1n a bare Truce, was once -more taken 
Priſoner, by ſeven Cretan Archers, who lay in wait 
for him ; whilſt two of them ran with the News to 
Sparta, the reſt carried him bound to a lonely Cot- 
tage, where only dwelt an ancient Widow, and her 
Daughter. It happen'd, that the Night before, the 
Daughter dreamt ſhe ſaw a Lion, without Claws, 
dragg'd along bound by Wolves, and that ſhe having 
loos'd his Bonds, and given him Claws, the Lion 1m- 
mediately tore the Wolves in Pieces. She no ſooner 
ſaw Ariftomenes, but ſhe thought her Dream was 
accompliſh'd, and being farther confirm'd, when her 
Mother inform'd her who the Priſoner was, ſhe made 
the Keepers Drunk. When they were aſleep, ſhe took 
a Poignard of one of them, whom ſhe thought more 
drunk than the reſt; with this ſhe firſt cut the 
Thongs, with which he was bound, and then de- 
liver's it to Axriſtomenes, who ſoon verified the reſt 
of the Dream, by diſpatching the Cre/auvs. Thus 
did Ariſtomenes = am a third time, and, to requite 
the Virgin's Kindneſs, oblig'd his Son Gorgas to 
marry her , though he was not, at that time, above 
eighteen Years old (4). 

Era had now held out, ten Years, againſt the nu- 
merous Forces of para, and there yet appear'd 
little Hopes of taking it. The Meſſenians {till 
maintain'd their Ground, and kept themſelves in 
Poſſeſſion of the Field, at the Foot of the Moun- 
tain, as far as the River Neda, which divides Meſſe- 
nia from Elis. The Advantage of the River did 
the better enable them to hold out, but it was not 
long e're the fatal Hour arriv'd, many Years ſince 
foretold by the Oracle. Ariftomenes and Theoclus, 
immediately after their Defeat, at the Great 


(d) Pauſanias in Meſſenicis. 


Ditch, 
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Ditch, enquiring at Delphi receiv'd this Anſwer, 


+ Een Tehy o myn Nidve iA hay, 
Ou i Meme p g4db8ur 8 be- 


Thy Fate Meſſene 7s at band,; and 7 
Only defer thy certain Deſtiny , | 
Till the Goat drinks ſwift-flowing Neda's Stream. 


They, being deceiv'd by the Ambiguity of the 
Oracle, took all poſſible Care, that no He- Goat ſhould 
drink of the River, but to little purpoſe, ſince the 
Meaning of the God was quite different, The 
Wild. Fig-tree, by molt of the other Grecians call'd 
Ou e, was by the Meſſenians nam'd TezyG&::, 
At this time one of theſe Trees, growing upon the 
Banks of Neaa, did not ſhoot up into the Air, but bent 
down ſo low, that its Leaves, which grew upon 
the extreme Branches, touch'd the Water. T7 heocl/us, 
the Soothſayer, ſeeing this, thought the Oracle was 
now fatally accompliſh'd, and the Fortune of Meſſene 
; arriv'd to its laſt Period; Ariflomenes alone was 
; made privy to this Secret; and he from the preſent 
: Poſture of their Affairs, and other Circumſtances, 
) eaſily preſag'd the near Approach of their Slavery 
d and Ruin. Wherefore, in the dead of Night, going 
to the moſt private and unfrequented part of 
b Itbome, he committed to the Ground a certain 
i ſacred Depoſitum, which, as Lycus, the Son of 
1 Panaion, many Ages fince had foretold, being de- 
n ſtroy d, the —— ſhould be utterly cut off, but 
1 being preſerv'd, they ſhould ſpring up again in 
7 greater Splendor, than ever. This he buried in Hopes 
d that —— Itbometes, and the other Gods, who 
't had hitherto defended the Meſſeniau State, would 
e ſtill preſerve the ſacred, and only Relick of the 
5, Meſſinian Name. 
47 The time was now arriv'd, when Era, which had 
ſtood a tedious Siege of almoſt eleven Years, was 
at length betray'd to the Spartans. The A—— 
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of one Emperamus, a Man of good Note at Sparta, 
driving his Maſter's Cattle to water, at the River 
Neaa, very frequently met the Wife of a Meſſenia®, 
who liv'd without the Walls of Era. This fre- 
quent Enteryiew was the Beginning of an Intrigue 
between them. The Spartan, being enamour'd with 
her Beauty, by Degrees obtain'd a very 1ntimate 
Familiarity with the Woman, and by Preſents pre- 
vail d upon her to comply with his lewd Deſires. 
Therefore, he watch'd his Opportunity of accom- 
pliſhing them, when the Husband was oblig'd to be 
upon Duty, and keep Garriſon :+ but it ſo fell out 
that in a tempeſtuous Night, when all thoſe, who 
were appointed to be upon the Watch, by reaſon of 
the Weather, quitted their Station, the Husband un- 
expectedly return'd home. The Meſſenians, little 
ſuſpecting that the Enemy would have made any 
Motions that Night, and Ariſtomenes having been 
dangerouſly wounded in a late Skirmiſh with Eu- 
ryalus, a Spartan, who, with a Party of Apterean 
Archers, endeavour'd to intercept a Cephallenian 
Merchant, who furniſh'd the Meſſeniaus with all 
manner of Proviſions during the Siege, and thereby 
diſabled from taking his wonted Round through the 
Garriſon, the Sentinels deſerted their Poſt with 
greater Security. It happen'd therefore, that when 
the Meſſenian return'd home, the Gallant was with 
his Wite ; but ſhe, having very dexterouſly convey'd 
him out of the way, put on a good Countenance, 
and receiving her Husband with more than ordinary 
Expreſſions of Love and Tenderneſs, askt him what 
good Fortune brought him back ſo ſoon. The 
Meſßenian, little ſuſpecting the Falſhood of his Wiſe, 
or that an Enemy, and Gallant lay conceal'd under 
his own Roof, very innocently diſcover'd the Poſture 
of the Garriſon. The Spartan no ſooner heard this, 
but, by ſome means or other, he made his Eſcape 
unoblerv'd out of the Houſe, and ran immediately 
with the News to the Hartan Army. Both the 
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Kings being at that time abſent, his own Malter, 


Emperamus, was entruſted with the abſolute Com- 
mand of the Army: ſo the Herdſman, having firſt 
obtain'd Pardon, for his deſerting, dilcover'd all that 

he had heard from the Meſenian s own Mouth. 
Emperamus , being unwilling to let ſo fair an 
Opportunity flip, notwithſtanding it continued 
raining very hard, and no Moon appear'd to direct 
their uncertain March, order'd his Herdſman to 
lead the Way: ſo that, before the eMefſenians were 
aware of his Approach, he ſcal'd the Fort, and with 
his whole Army got within the Walls. And now, 
amongſt many other vafortunate Omens, an unuſual 
Howling of Dogs portended the zmpending Ruin of 
the Melſenians, who, being under a great Conſterna- 
tion, at this unexpected Aſſault, with the utmoſt Dili- 
gence, which the ſuddain Exigence of their Affairs 
would permit, prepar'd for a vigorous Defence. 
The Firſt that took the Alarm of the Enemy's being 
within the Town , were Ariffomenes himſelf , 
and his Son Gorgus, Theoclus, and his Son Man- 
ticlas, and one Zuergetidas, a Man otherwiſe of 
good Note amongſt the «He//enians, but particularly 
eminent, upon the account of the near Relation he 
bore to Ariſtomenes, whole Siſter Hagnagora he had 
marry'd. Ariſtomenes and 7 beoelus, who kept in 
Remembrance the Prediction of the Oracle, were 
now too well aflar'd of its fatal Accompliſhmenr, 
however they thought it more prudent to conceal it, 
leſt it ſhould ſpread an univerſal Damp throughout 
their Army, which would have been of moſt per- 
nicious Conſequence, eſpecially at a time, which 
requir'd the utmoſt Courage and Reſolution. There- 
fore they us d their beſt Endeavours to animate and 
encourage their dejected Countrymen, exhorting 
them to exert their wonted Bravery in the Defence 
of their Lives and Liberty, and reprimanding thoſe 
who ſeem'd flow and remiſs in theſe Extremities. 
Howeyet, nothing * was perform'd, m_ 
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ther ſide that Night; the Spartans, partly becauſe 
they were in a ſtrange Place, and in the dark, and 
partly out of Fear of Ari/tomenes, durſt not attempt 
any thing: the Meſſenians, having-recerv'd no Or- 
ders from their Leaders, lay ſtill till Morning; and, 
beſides this, their Torches were no ſooner lighted, 
but they were either blown out by the Wind, or 
extinguiſht by the Rain. 
The next Day was ſpent in an obſtinate and bloody 
Fight, one ſide being incited by the Hopes of put- 
ting an end to a tedious, and expenſive War, the 
other enrag'd, by mere Neceſſity and Deſpair. The | 
great Advantage the Spartans had in Numbers, was 
in ſome Meaſure balanc'd by the extraordinary Ser- 
vices, done by the Meſſenian Women, who, although | 
they could not withſtand the Fury of the Tempeſt, | 
upon the Tops of the Houſes, yet, from the riſing 
ground annoy'd the Enemy, with Tiles, and what- 
ſoever miſſive Weapons came firſt to their Hands, 
with very good Succeſs. Some of them, more brave 
than the reſt, in whom the Hatred of Chains and 
Slavery bred a manly Contempt of Death, ruſh'd 
armed into the Battle, and, by their own Example 
taught the Men to be aſham'd of Cowardiſe, an 
ſervile Fear. Notwithſtanding, the vigorous and 
unanimous Endeavours of both Sexes, could not 
avert their preſent Deſtruction, but every thing con- 
ſpir'd to fill the Qſeſſenians with Horrour and Con- 
fuſion: the Storm redoubled its Force, and con- 
tinual Lightning flaſht in their Faces. The Enemy, 
on the other hand, interpreted this as a manifeſt 
Token of the Gods fighting on their ſide, eſpecially 
when it Thunder'd on their Right, which Hecatus 
pronounc'd to be an Omen of Victory. He advis'd 
them therefore to make this Advantage of their 
Numbers, in which they were vaſtly ſuperior to the 
Helſenians, that when one Party was wearied with 
Duty, they ſhould ſupply their Places by another of 
freſn Men. By this means the Qſeſenians were ”=_ 
tire 
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tired out; for it was now the third Day and Night, 
ſince the ſame Men had lain upon the Watch, ſo that 
they were almoſt ſpent with the continual Fatigue, 
and the Inclemency of the Seaſon, and pinch'd with 
Hunger and Thirſt: Theſe Difficulties moſt ſenſibl 
touch'd the weaker Sex, who were unus'd to ſuc 
ſharp Service. 

T heoclus, now finding it vain to reſiſt, and fight 
againſt the Decrees of Fate, was reſolv'd to bury 
himſelf in the ſame common Ruin, with his Country; 
and having glutted himſelf with the Blood and 
Slaughter of his Enemies, he at length expir'd of 
his Wounds. Ariſtomenes perceiving that the greateſt 
part of his own Men were no longer able to hold 
out, for want of Relief, drew offhis wearied Troops : 
Theſe, together with the Women and Children, he 

lac'd in the Middle ſurrounded by the Flower of 
bis Army, and order'd them all to follow where- 
ever he led the Way. Having poſted his Son Gorgas, 
and Manticlus in the Rear, Himſelf led up the Van, 
and, brandiſhing his Spear, march'd boldly on, with 
a Deſign to break through the Enemy's Troops, 
Emperamus, perceiving his Intention, order'd his 
Soldiers to give way, and open'd him a fair Paſſage, 
through which with the reſt of his Men, he march'd 
directly to Arcaaa, — 

The Arcadians upon the firſt News of Zras be- 
ing taken, made all Preparations to aſſiſt the Aeſſe- 
-nians ; which being now confirm'd, they unanimouſly 
delir'd Ari/tocrates to lead them out, with a full Re- 
ſolution, either to reſtore the Heſſenians, or die with 
them. Ariſtocrates, being corrupted by the Zace- 
damonians, refus'd to lead them, alledging that it 
was too late, that all was already loſt, and that none 
were left, to whom they could ſend their Aſſiſtance. 
The Arcadians, being afterwards certainly inform'd, 
that the Meſſenians were alive, and oblig d to aban- 
don Era, met them with Proviſions at the Mountain 
Lyceas, and offer d them * Part of cheir Country to 
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inhabit. Ariſtomenes, burning with Hatred and 
Revenge, againſt the Lacedæmonians, choſe out of 
his broken Troops five hundred Men, who, as he 
well knew, did not deſire to ſurvive the good For- 
tune of their Country. Then, before the whole 
Multitude of the Arcadiaus, and in the Preſence of 
Ariſtocrates, whoſe former abandoning them at the 
Great Ditch, he attributed rather to Cowardiſe than 
Treachery, he diſcovered his Deſign of ſurprizing 
Sparta, which he thought to find ſecure and de- 
fenceleſs, moſt of the Spartans being employ'd in 
plundering Meſſenia. If this deſign took effect, he 
did not doubt but that the Spartans would be glad to 
exchange their Conqueſt for their own City, and if it 
fail'd, an honourable Death was the worſt that could 
be expected. 

This Propoſal met with ſuch Approbation, that 
three hundred of the Arcadzans immediately offer'd 
him their Aſſiſtance, in the Enterpriſe : but they be- 
ing delay'd, by the inauſpicious Aſpect of the En- 
trails of the Sacrifice, Ariftocrates had time to ſend 
un Account of their Reſolutions, to Anaxander King 
of Sparta. The Arcadians, having a long time 
inſpected Ariflocrates, intercepted the Meſſenger, 
in his Return from Sparta, with Letters from Ana- 
xander to AriStocrates, Theſe were full of Acknow- 
ledgments, not only for his Flight at the Grea? 
Ditch, which prov'd of mighty Advantage, to the 
Spartans, but for his preſent Information. To theſe 
he added his Aſſurances, that the Lacedemonians 
would endeavour to expreſs their Gratitude, both 
for his preſent, and former Services. This Letter 
being publickly read, in an Aſſembly of the Arca- 
dians, the Multitude were ſo enrag'd at him, that 
they ſton'd him to Death: they encourag'd the Meſſe- 
#ians al ſo to caft Stones ad him, but they expected 
Ariftozrenes's Orders, who\ only fixt his Eyes upon 
the Ground, and wept. The Arcadzans caſt out of 
their Territories Ariftecrates's Body unbury d, and, 
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to perpetuate his Infamy, erected a Pillar, in a Grove, 
upon the Mountain Lyceas, with this Inſcription, 


ITayms à e wes Jia ding gam, 
Eöge M Mecenc ovy if v Teo miv 
pn, AN d Aab 90 dd inlogxor, 
Xaies Ze Gamned, Y onev *Apradiay. 


The Baſe Betrayer of Meſſene's State, 

Hath met at length a well-deſerved Fate : 

In vain perfidious Traytors Juſtice ſhun ; 

Hail mighty Jove | and ſave th Arcadian Throne. 


This was the unfortunate End of Arilocrates, the 
ſame which, his Grandfather, Ariſtocrates, ſuffer d many 


Years before, for having raviſh'd the Prieſteſs of 


Diana Hymnia at the Altar: By the Death of Ari/to- 
crates, the younger, the Family of Oyſelus was ex- 
tinct (e). 
The Meſſeniaus, who were taken Priſoners at Era, 
were reduc'd to the Condition of publick Slaves, at 
arta. Thoſe, who had maintain'd the Garriſon 
of Pylus, and Methone, and the other Inhabitants of 
the Sea Coaſts of Meſſenia, 1{ail'd to Cylleue, a Port of 
Elis; and from thence made their Eſcape, to the 
other Meſſeniaus, in Arcadia, to adviſe with them 
about ſome Country, where they ſhould plant them- 
ſelves. They all unanimouſly delir'd Ariſlomenes to 


be the Leader of their Colony, but he proteſted, 


that, as long as he liv'd, he would carry on the War 
againſt Harta, and that he did not doubt but he 
ſhould yet create the Spartans ſome new Troubles. 
In the mean time, Zuergetidas, with the reſt of the 
Meſſenians, who ſurviv'd the Fate of Era, came alſo 
to the Mountain Zyceus, where finding that Ariſto- 
menes's Deſign of invading Sparta had miſcarried, 
with fifty of his Company he return'd to Era, where 
he gave Diverſion to the Spartans, who were ra- 


; (e) Pauſanias in Arcadicis. 
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vaging the Country, and was at length himſelf kill'd, 
after he had made a great Slaughter of the Enemy. 4- 
riFFomenes declar'd Gorgus, and Manticlus, Leaders of 
the Colony, and gave leave to as many as were 
willing to try their Fortune, in another Country, to 
follow them: Whereupon all the Meſſenians gave in 
their Names to this Expedition, except ſome few, 
whom Old. age, or the want of Proviſion dętain'd in 
Arcadia. Thus, with the taking of Era, ended the 


ſecond Meſſenian War, Autoſthenes being Archon at 


Athens, in the firſt Year of the twenty- eighth Olym- 
piad, in which Chionis, a Lacedemonian, obtain'd the 
Victory (V). f 

The Melſenians, under their two Leaders, aſſembled 
at Olleue, and winter'd there. In the Beginning of 
the following Spring, they conſulted which way they 
ſhould ſteer their Courſe. Gorgus propos'd to them 
the Iſland Zacyntbus, from whence they might make 
trequent Deſcents, and ravage the Territories of Za- 
conia. But Manticlus was of Opinion, that it was 
better to forget their Native Country Meſſenia, and 
the Injuries, which they had receiv'd from the 
Spartans; and immediately fail to Sarainia, a very 


large, and fruitful Iſland. In the mean time Anaxilas, 


a HHeſſenian, King of Rhegmum, in Italy, the fourth 
in Deſcent from one Alcidamidas, a Meſenian, who, 
after the Death of Ariſtodemus, and the taking of 
Itbome, in the firſt eMe/ſenian War, made his 
Eſcape into /za/y, ſent to invite his Country-men 
into thoſe Parts. The «Meſ/enians', accepting his 
Offer, ſaild to Rhegzum, and, upon their Arrival, 
found Anaxilas engag'd in a War, with the Inhabi- 
rants of Zancle, a Town in Sicthy, ſituated in a very 
fruitful, and pleaſant Soil, which he promis'd them 
ſhould be their own, if they could take it. Anaxilas 
himſelf aſſiſted the Meſſenians in the Enterprize, and 
aſſaulted Zancle by Sea, whilſt the Meſ/enians be- 


f) Pauſanias in Meſſenicis. 
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ſieg d it by Land: at length part of the Walls being 
taken, the Inhabitants fled for Sanctuary to the 
Altars of their Gods. Anaxilas would have kill d 
the Suppliants, or enſlav'd them, with their Wives 
and Children but Corgus and Manticlus, notwith- 
{tanding they themſelves had ſufferd ſo much from 
thoſe of their own Blood, were unwilling to exer- 
ciſe any Cruelty towards Greeks. For, though 
Zancle was at firſt peopled by Pirates, yet, afterwards 
others were admitted, from ſeveral Parts of Greece. 
For this reaſon, the Meſſenians ſuffer d them to en- 
joy their Liberty, and both of them being incorporated 
into one People, inſtead of Zancle, the City was 
called Meſſene. Thus the Meſſenians ſettled them- 
ſelves in Sicily, in the firſt Year of the twenty-ninth ohms. 
Olympiad, in which Chionts, the Lacedemonian, ob- 29. 1. 
tain'd the Victory, a ſecond time, Miltiades being 4 . 
Archon at Athens (g.. "my 

As for Ariftomenes,he {till continued in Greece,and 
having firſt married his Siſter Hagnagora to 7 harys 
of Phigalia, he match'd his Daughters alſo into very 
honourable Families: His Eldeſt to Damothoides, of 
Leprea, the Second to Theopompus, of Heres. After 
this, he went to conſult the Oracle at Deſ/phz, but 
J's 1a Anſwer he receiv'd is not + 2 — he 2 
cidentally met D etus, King o 4s, in the 
Iſland Rhodes , whe cont Oracle, from 
whence he ſhould take a Wife, the Py7ha told him 
he ſhould marry the beſt Man's Daughter in Greece. 
Ariſtomenes having one Daughter yet unmarried, 
Damagetus de ſir'd her to be given him in Marriage, be- 
cauſe he thought her Father was the Perſon intended 
by the Oracle. From hence therefore Ari flomenes 
went with his Daughter to Rhodes, with a Deſign to 
go from thence to Sardis, Arays, the Son of Gyges, 
being then King of Lydia, and thence to Ecbataua, 
to Phraortes King of the Medes. But this Deſign 


( £ ) Pauſanias in Meſſenicite 
was 
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was prevented by a Diſtemper, of which he fell ſick, 
and died in the Ifland Rhodes h). There goes a 
Story that, when he was taken, the third time by 
the Lacedemonians, they, out of a Curioſity to ſee 
whether there was an * more in him, than other 
Men, becauſe he had perform'd ſuch extraordinary 
Exploits, cut open his Body, and found his Heart 
to be hairy (i). He was a Man of the greatelt 
Courage and Bravery, which that Age produc d. 
For, almoſt purely by his own Perſonal Valour 
he maintaind ,the Garriſon of Era, eleven, an 

prolong'd the War, above ſixteen Years, againſt 
all the Powers of Harta. During this war, he thrice 
celebrated the Fecatomphontia, a Sacrifice perform'd 
by thoſe who kill'd an hundred of the Enemy, in 


Battle, with their own Hands: the firſt time, he per- 


form'd it, was on the account of his Succeſs at the 
Boars Monument; the ſecond, when he fell upon, 
and took, the Corinthian Camp, and the laſt of all 
was, in ſome other Excurſion; in which he kill'd as 
many, if not more of the Enemy (E). His many 
remarkable Eſcapes, and particularly that out of the 


. Cenaas, occalion'd him to be — the peculiar 


Favourite of Heaven; and till his laſt bad Fortune, 
his Enemies look'd upon him as invincible : and it 
is not 1mprobable, that he would at leaſt have dif. 
appointed the vain Projects of the Spartan Ambition, 
had not all his Counſels, and Deſigns, unſeaſonably 
been diſcover'd, by ſecret Enemies, and falſe Friends, 
who defeated his Noble and Generous Purpoſes. 
However, - amidſt all the Plunder, and Waſte of his 
Country, Era being taken, and all «Meſſema entirely 
ſubdued, Ari flomenes alone remain'd invincible ; he 
{till breath'd out Threats againſt the Hartans, and 
deſign'd nothing leſs, than the utter Ruin of their 
Common-wealth. If he had liv'd, he would yet have 


created them ſome farther Troubles; for, in all 


(h) Pauſania: ibidem, (i) Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 11. c. 37. Steph. 
P;zant. in voce Ahn. (k) Pauſanias in Meſſenicit. p 
f ro· 
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Probability, his intended Journey to Sarazs, and Ec. 
batana, was upon no other Deſign, than to bring 
down the Lydian and Medick Arms, upon the Spar- 
Zans ; but Death preventing all his great Deſigns, 
the Spartans were deliver'd from all farther Appre- 
henſions of Danger. Ariſtomenes was very honou- _ 
rably interr'd, in the Iſland Rhodes, by his Son- in- 
law, Damagetus, who erected a fair Monument to 
him; and the Inhabitants of the Iſland paid all other 
Honours, due to the Memory of ſo great a Man (/). 

After the Concluſion of the ſecond Meſſenian War, 
and the Death of ArifFomenes, Greece enjoy'd a pro- 
found Quiet, and Repoſe, till it was again diſturb'd 
by Oypſelus, who uſurp'd, and chang'd the Govern- 
ment of Corinth, concerning which City, we have 
ſo little remarkable, and that, without any Depen- 
dence upon the other Tranſactions, either of this, 
or the former Age of Greece, that it was not worth 
while to break the Thred of the Story, to relate it. 
The Sum of its Hiſtory therefore 1s as follows. The 
Family of Siſyphus, the Founder of the City, being 
ertincl, or, as ſome ſay, expell'd the City, by the 
Heraclide, the Kingdom paſs'd into the Family of 
Hercules, in the Perſon of Aletes, the Son of Hip- 
potes, who was baniſh'd out of Peloponneſus, at the 4: M. 
Command of the Oracle, for having kill'd the Pro- *9**: 
phet Carnus (m). Aletes was ſucceeded by a nume- 
rous Train of Kings, of his own Family, concern- 
ing whom we have little more left,than their Names, 
and length of their Reigns (2). Bacchrs, the fifth 
from Aletes, being more remarkable than his An- 
ceſtors, all his Succeſſors were, from him, call'd 
Hacchiadæ, whereas the Kings, before him, went by 
the Name of Heraclide. Ariſtomedes the eighth, 
leaving: a Son nam'd Tele les, committed him to the 4 * 
Care of Apemon his Brother, who, uſurping the ***%: 
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Kingdom, after a Reign of ſixteen Years, was ſuc- 
ceeded by Alexander,whom, in the twenty-fixth Year 
of his Reign, TeleFtes kill d, and recover'd the He- 
reditary Kingdom of his Anceſtors. Tele les enjoy d 
the Kingdom above twelve Years, when, upon ſome 
Quarrel, his own Kinſmen, Arzeus, and Peranias 
murder'd him, and, as Pauſanias ſays, diſſolv'd the 
Regal Government (o), though, according to other 
Accounts, ' Automenes reign'd one Year after this. 
Then two hundred of the Zacchiade ſeiz d upon the 
Government, and had the Adminiſtration of Affairs 
in Common, Annually electing one Supreme Ma- 
giſtrate, out of their own Body, whom they called 
Ilg#Jers (p). 


Thus the Monarchy fell into an Ariſtocracy, and 


Corinth, continued under this Form of Government, 
and in Poſſeſſion of the Bacchiade, about one hun- 
dred and twenty Years, when Cyp/elas recover d the 
Power into the Hands of a ſingle Perſon. The Hac- 
chiadæ, being in Poſſeſſion of the Government, to 
ſecure the Succeſſion in their own Family, would 
not mix with any other Blood. Ampbion, one of the 
Bacchiad es, had a lame Daughter, nam'd Labda, who, 
upon the Account of her Natural Deformity, being 
deſpis'd, by all of her own Family, was married to 
EZeliou, the Son of Echecrates, of the Burrough call'd 
Petra, deſcended, at a great Diſtance, from Cæneus, 
one of the Lapithæ, famous in the Fables of the 
Poets, EZetion, having no Children, either by his 
Wife, or any other Woman, conſulted the Deſphian 
Oracle, about Iſſue, and receiv'd an obſcure An- 


iwer, which, as far as the Ambiguity of the Ex- 


prellion ſeem'd to intimate, was, that Zabda ſhould 
conceive an Off-ſpring, which ſhould be a Scourge 
to Corinth, This receiv'd farther Light from, and 
help'd to explain, a former Oracle deliver'd to the 
Bacchiade, which by reaſon of the Ambiguity 


(o) Pauſanias in Corinthiacis. (p] Euſebius & Diodorus uf ® 
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of the Word, miha, ſignifying the Burrough of that 
Name, or a Koc, could not perfectly be under. 
ſtood. The Subſtance of it, as they now gather'd 
by the Pythias's Anſwer to Zetion, was, that an 
Eagle in the Burrough, call'd Petra, ſhould bring 
forth a Lion, which ſhould kill many of the Corin- 
thians (q). 

Therefore, when Labaa was deliver'd, the Bac - 
chiade deputed ten, of their own Body, to go, and 
murder the Child; theſe, in their way to Zetion's 
Houſe, agreed, that he, to whom, the Infant was 
deliver'd, ſhould daſh out its Brains; ſo that, Labda, 
being ignorant of their Deſign, and ſuppoſing, that 
they came, to congratulate the Father, upon the 
Birth of his Son, very innocently deliver'd her 
Child, whom, as the Event ſhew'd, Fate had re- 
ſerv'd to fulfil the Oracle. For, when one of the 
Bacchiaae took him into his Arms, the Child ſmiling, 
in the Face of his intended Murderer, mov'd him 
with ſo much Pity, that he could not kill it, but 
deliver'd it to another of his Companions, who gave 
it toa Third; and, thus it was handed from one to 
another, till at length it paſs'd through the Hands 
of all ten, and was reſtor'd ſafe to the Mother. 
When they were gone out of the Houſe, they began 
to upbraid one another, for not executing their 
Orders, but, eſpecially him, who firſt took the 
Child, for nor performing their private Agreement. 
Wherefore, after ſome debate, they reſoſv'd to go 
in again, and be equal Sharers in the Murder. Labaa, 
in the mean time, over-hearing all their Diſcourſe, 
convey'd the Child out of the way, and hid it, under 
a Meaſure of Corn, call'd Kv44ay, a place, which ſhe 
thought they would never ſearch, if they did return. 
And it fell out according to her Expectations, for 
after they had examin'd the Houſe, as narrowly as 
they could, and found not the Child, they were 


| 040 Herodot. J. 5. 


forced 
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forc'd to return, and pretend they had executed their 
Orders; and the Boy, being thus preſery'd, from the 
Meaſure under which he was hid, receiv'd the Name 
of eke . A M ie P 
When he arriv'd at Man's Eſtate, he conſulted the 
Oracle at De/phi, which obſcurely intimated to him, 
that, he ſhould be King of Corinth, and his Sons 
after him, but not his Grandſons, In Confidence of 
this Anſwer, he uſurpd the Government, having 
firſt ſent the chief of the Bacchiade,' on a pretended 
Meſſage to Delphi, to conſult the Oracle, about the 
Common Safety of the Corinthians. The Bacchiade 
no ſooner left the City, but he publiſh'd, an Edict, 
forbidding them to return; ſo that having remov'd 
thoſe, out of the way, who were moſt concern'd, to 
preſerye the preſent Eſtabliſhment, he obtain'd the 
Kingdom with little or no Oppoſition (7). So that, as 
ſome have obſerv'd, the Government was difloly'd, 
by the Eaſe and Luxury of the Hacchiadæ (s). Upon 
his firſt Acceſſion to the Throne, he treated his Sub- 
jets with very you Severity, depriving many of 
their Eſtates, and more of their Lives (2); fo that, 
to avoid the Fury of the Tyrant, the Corinthians leit 
the City, in great Numbers. Amongſt the reſt that 
made their Eſcape, was one Demaratus, of the Fa- 
mily of the Bacchiade, who paſſing over into Trat, 
and ſettling at Tarquinii, a City of Hetruria, had 
two Sons, Aruns and Lucumo. The younger of theſe 
afterwards going to Rome, obtain d the Kingdom 
under the Name of Tarquinius (u). Cypſelus, after 
he was ſettled in the Government, laid aſide his former 
Cruelty, and treated his Subjects with ſo much Mild- 
neſs, that he gain'd ſuch a Love and Eſteem amongſt 
the People, as to want no Guard about his Perſon. This 
Change fell out about thirteen Years,aſterithe ſecond 
Meſſenian War, and thirty, after the Eſtabliſhment 


(r) Polyæn. Strategem. l. 5. (s) lian. Var. Hiſt, I. 1. c. 19. 

(t) Herodot. J. 5. (u) T. Liv. I. 1. Dionyſ. Hal. Rev. Anti. 1.3. 

M. T. Cic. Tuſc. Qu. I. 5. Strabo J. 8 | f 
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of the Annual Archontes, at Athens, in the ſecond 
Yearof the thirty firſt O. mpiad. | | 
About the time of G feln. s uſurping the Govern- Ohg. 
ment of Coriuib, many Cities were built, and Colo- 3 i. 2. 
nies planted, by the Aſaticł Greeks, Mbmus, and 4. x. 
Boryſthenes, in Pontus, by the Mileſians ; Lampſacus 334% 
in the Helleſpont by the Phoceenſes ; and Abaera in 
Thrace , formerly founded by Diomedes the Thra- 
cian's Siſter, and afterwards being depopulated, was 
now rebuilt by a Colony from Clazomene (w). The 
Leader of this Colony, was Timeſius, of Clazomeng, 
who, inſtead of meeting with deſerv'd Thanks, for 
building the City, was expell d by the 7hraciaens : 
but, he was afterwards worſhipd, as an Hero, at 
Abdera (x). In the third Year of, the ſame Olym- 4. u. 
piad, Selinus, in Sicily, was built by the Megarenſes. 3350. 
Not many Years after this, Gras, the Son of ol 
eAſanius, King of Thera, one of the Iſlands, call'd 3 ; 
Sporades, conſulting the Oracle at Deſpbi, was com- 4 M. 
manded to build a City in Lia. Grinus neglecting 3356. 
to perform the Command of the Oracle, becauſe he 
was ignorant, in what Part of the World Libya lay, 
the God in Vindication of his Authority, which was 
thus contemn'd, inflicted a very heavy Puniſhment, 
upon the Iſland Thera. For, no Rain fell there, for 
the Space of about ſeven Years, ſo that all the Trees, 
except one, in the Iſland, wither d away (y). The 
Inhabitants of Thera, being ſorely diſtreſs'd by a 
Famine, and finding no Remedy, ſent to Crete ; 
where, in a City, call'd anus, they found one Coro- 
bius, who had formerly been driven, by Winds, to 
Platea, an Iſland, upon the Coalts of Libya. Having 
prevail'd with him to go home with them to Thera, 
ſome few of the Ther ans went on board, with Coro- 
bias, to view the Iſland Platæa. Being arriv'd there, 
part of the Theræans immediatley return d to Tera, 
to give their Countrymen an Account of the new 


(w) Jul. Solin. Polybiſtor. c. 10. (x) Heradet. J. 1. c. 168. 
(y) Herodet, I. 4. c. 150, 151. pic 
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Diſcover'd Iſland. Corobius was left, in Platæa, with 
Provifions for two Months, in which time, the The- 
reans, propos d to be with him again: but they bein 


ſome way or other detain'd beyond their appointe 
time, Corobius's Proviſions were quite ſpent, when a 


Olymp. 
35. 1. 
A. M. 


3364. 


Olymp. 
29. 2, 
A. M 


3373 


Samian Ship, bound homewards from Apt, put 
in at Platæa; the Samians, being inform'd of 
Corobius's Neceſſity, left him a Year's Proviſion, and 
fail'd to Tarteſſus. _ 
The Tberæant, after this, chooſing Men by Lot, 
out of their ſeven Towns, man'd two Galleys, and 
ſent them under the Command of one Hattus, other- 
wiſe call'd Ariſteas, or Ariftoteles, the Son of Po. 
Iymneſtus, to Platea, where they built a City of the 
ſame Name with the Ifland. The new Colony was 
ſettled here about two Years, when finding them- 
ſelves, in the ſame Diſtreſs, as they were at Thera, 
all of them, except one, whom they left in Platea, 
ſail'd to Deſphz, to enquire the reaſon, why their 
Affairs ſucceeded no better, ſince they came to Libya. 
The Pythia anſwer'd them, that, they had not yet 
perform'd the Command of the Oracle, which or- 
der'd them to build a City in Libya whereupon, 
they ſail'd back to Platea, and, taking their Com- 
panion, whom they left there, went, and inhabited 
a City, in Libya, over-againſt Platea, call'd Aziriftus, 
very pleaſantly ſituated amongſt Hills, and ſur- 
rounded by a River, on both Sides (a). 
Whilſt the 7hereans were at Aziriſtus, the Cim- 
merians being driven out of their own Country, by 
the Scythian Nomades, flockt in vaſt Numbers into 
Aſia, and planted the Cherſoneſus, wherein, the fa- 
mous Grecian City, Sinope, was, about the ſame 
time, rebuilt, in great Splendor. This City was 
according to molt Accounts, very Ancient. Some 
make 1t to have been built by one we N the 


Son of Deimachus, a Companion of Hercules, in his 


11 


(a) Herodot. ibid. c. 157. 
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War againſt the Amazons (2): or, of Faſon, in the 
Expedition of the Argonaute (a). This is not im- 
probable; for at Sinope was à Statue of Autolycus, 
and the Inhabitants paid Divine Honours to him, as 
the Founder of their City (5). Others trace its 
Original from a more ancient Date, and ſay, that 
Sinope, the Daughter of Aſopus, being brought into 
this Country, gave Name to this City (c): and 
others aſcribe it to Sinope, one of the Amazons (d). 
Phlegon, in Stephanus, ſays it was built by one Crz- 
7tias, of the Iſland Cos, who, in the Opinion of a 
learned Man, was Leader of a Colony of Mile. 
ſians (e), who, by the concurrent Teſtimonies of 
ſeveral Authors, are ſaid to have built this City, 
and planted a Colony in it (7). This happen'd in 
the —— Year of the thirty-ſeventh O/ymprad, ac- 
cording to Euſebius (g). 

It was the ſeventh Year,from the Thereans ſettling 
at Aziri/ſius, when, through the Perſwaſion of the 
Libyans, they remov'd from thence, to a City, call'd 
Traſa (h). Near this place was a Fountain dedi- 
cared to Apollo, not far diſtant from which, Hattus 
built the famous on Cyrene, ſo call'd, either from 
a beautifu] Virgin of that Name, the Daughter of 
Hypſeus, King of Theſſaly, whom Apollo raviſh'd, 
having firſt convey'd her from the Mountain Pellus, 
to the Mountain Cyra, upon which the City was 
built (7); or from a Fountain of the ſame Name (k). 
In this City Battus planted a Greek Colony, after 
which, as thi Oracle had obſcurely foretold, he was 
freed from a natural Impediment in his Speech, from 
which he had receiv'd the Name of Hattus, which, in 
the Greet Language, ſignifies one who ſtammers in 


(2) Plutarch in Lucullo. (a) Strabo J. 12. (b) Plutarch. 

& Straho ibid. (e) Dionyſ. Ilnesi y. (d) Andron. apud Ety mol. 
in voce Tdi. (e) Stephanus Byz, in voce Elvany. Salma. 
 Jius in loco. (f) Xenophon. de Exp. Cyri, I. 6. Diodor. Sic. lib, 14. 
Strabo, I. 12. (g)] Euſeb. in Chronic. (h) Herodes. I. 4. 158. 
(i) Juſtin. I. 13. c. 7. (k) Steph. Byz. in voce KuęHn. 0 
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his Speech. For upon the ſight of a Lion, he was ſo, 
affrighted, that, with the Conſternation, the re 
of his Tongue were loos'd, and he ſpake plain (J). 
The building of this City by the Mileſians is plac d, 
by Zuſebius, in the ſecond Year of the thirty- ſeventh 


ohn. Olympiad (m), tho others bring it much lower (). 
37. 2. 


aitus, after a Reign of forty Years, tranſmitted 
A. M. the Government of his Colony, to his Son Arceſilaus, 
3373: who reign'd ſixteen. From him it paſs'd to his Son 
Battus, the ſecond of that Name under whoſe 


Reign, vaſt Multitudes of the Greeks, at the Per- 


ſwaſion of the Delphian Oracle, came, and incorpo- 
rated themſelves, with the Colony, at Cyrene. This, 
falling in with the Reign of Aprias, King of Egypt (o), 
has given Occaſion to the learned Primate of Armagh, 
to be of Opinion, that Zuſebus's Account, of build- 
ing Cyrene, comes nearer the Truth, than any of 
the Times affix'd by other Chronologers (p). 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacted abroad, Cyp- 
ſelus enjoy'd a quiet Reign, at Corinth, free from 
the Commotions, which generally attend Govern- 
ments, eſtabliſh'd by Violence. However, Cypſclas, 
by his extraordinary Clemency, through the whole 
Courſe of his Reign, except the Beginning of it, 
(and his Severities then, ſeem to be what the Po- 
{ture of his Affairs requir'd, rather than the Effects 
of his natural Temper) preſerv'd himſelf upon the 
Throne thirty Years. Then he died, leaving two 
33. 4. Sons, Periander and Gordias; the former of theſe, 
A. M. being the Elder,, ſucceeded his Father, 1n the 
3379: Kingdom. | 1 92 
About the time of Periander's Acceſſion to the 
Kingdom of Corinth, Athens, which had hitherto 
ſtood, not without great Difficulties, occaſioned by 
the long and frequent Diſſenſions, wherewith ſhe 
was ſhaken, again fell into her old inveterate Di- 


(1) Pauſanias in Phucicis, (m) Enſth. in Chronic. (n) Jul. 
Solin, Polyhiſtor, c. 27. in quem locum vid. Salmaſ. Exereitat. 
Plinian. (0) Herodot. J. 4. c. 159. (p) Uſtr. Aunal. ad A. M. 3373. 
emper. 
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itemper. New Quarrels and Factions ſprung up 
every Day, ſo that there could be no Agreement, 
either as to Religion, or the Adminiſtration of civil 
Affairs. The ignorant Multitude were alarm'd at 
every thing, as an Invaſion of their Liberties, and 
the more furious, and violent, were upon every {light 
Occaſion ready to proceed to an open Rupture. But 
now at length the common Calamities made all Par- 
ties wiſe, and Fer unanimouſly reſolv'd, to pre- 
vent any future Miſchief, to pitch upon a ſingle Per- 
ſon, of Wiſdom and Integrity, who ſhould give, all 
the contending Parties, ſome conſtant Rule and 
Meaſure of their Proceedings, and frame them a 
Body of good and uſeful Laws. The Perſon, ap- 
pointed to this Work, was one Draco, a Man of 
approv'd Vertues, and Abilities, and Archon in the 


firſt Year, of the thirty ninth Oympiad (q). He re- ohn. 
form d many Abuſes crept into the State, and made fe. 39. 5 
380. 


veral Alterations in their Courts of Juſtice, eſpecially 4: 
that of the Zphere, This was a very ancient Court, 
firſt erected under the Reign of Demophoon, the Son 
of Theſeus, upon Occaſion of the Athenians having” 
unwillingly kill'd ſome of their Countrymen, the 
Crecians. Diomedes, or according to others, Aa- 
memnon, in his Return from Trey, being driven upon 
the Coaſts of Attica, in the Night, landed his Men, 
at the Port, call'd Phalerus. They imagining, that 
they were in an Enemy's Conan began to plunder, 
and ravage all before them, and the 4thenians, be- 
ingalarm'd at this unexpected Aſſault, made by they 
knew not whom, made head againſt them, under the 
Command of Demophoen, kill'd a great Number of 
them, and forc'd the reſt to retire to their Ships. 
Upon the Break of Day, Qlinerva's Statue, call'd 
Palladium, which they brought from Trey, being 
ſound amongſt the ſlain, diſcover'd to the Athenians, 
that the Slaughter, which they had made, was of 


(II Alex, Stromat. I. 1. Euſeb. in Chronic, Suidas in voce 
N. 1 
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180 The Hiſtory , GREECE. Book II. 
their own Friends, and Confederates, Wherefore, 
having firſt conſulted the Oracle, they interr'd their 
Country-men very honourably in the place where 
they died, in a Temple built in Honour of Minerva, in 
which they dedicated the Palladium, and erected this 
Court. The Cauſes, which properly came under 
the Cognizance of this Court, were Cafes of un- 
willful Murder, and lying in wait for another Man's 
Life: and theſe were brought in here by the Second 
in order of the Archontes, who 'went under the 
Name of B:axwvs, or the King. Demophoon him- 
ſelf was firſt tried in it, having, through Inadver- 
tency, kill'd one of his own Subjects, by, a Turn of 
his Horſe, as he came up from the above- mention'd 
Battle. The Judges of this Court were originally 
fifty Athenians, and fifty Argivi; the latter of which 
were permitted to fit here, as ſome ſay, through Aga. 
memnon's means, who extremely reſented the Loſs 
of his Men. They were call'd 'spiJas, Id 73 my! d- 
col tpeSivar av]ols mi ths Kelonos, becauſe both Par- 
ties committed the Determination of their Cauſe to 
them (r). In this State the Court of the Epbetæ, 
remain'd, till Draco's time: he excluded the Arg7vi, 
from their ancient Right, of fitting here, and re- 
duc'd the Number of the Judges to one and fifty Athe- 
niang, not under fifty Years old. He very much en- 
larg'd their Power, and inveſted them with ſeveral 
new Privileges, and render'd them ſuperior to the 
moſt ancient Court of Areopagus. The Place where 
this Court was held, was generally the Palladium, 
near the Port Phalerus; though, upon ſome Occa- 
ſions, the pbetæ late in the other Courts, where 
Capital Crimes were tried; ſuch were the Delphi. 
nium, Pry taneum, Phreattium : and, ſome think, that 
they were not excluded the Court of Areopaghs. 
Beſides the Reformation, which he made in this 
Court, Draco compil'd them a Body of Laws, the 
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(r) Archæolog. Græc, |. 1. c. 20. 
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ſirſt, that were publiſh'd in Writing, amongſt the 
Grecians, Two of them are mention d by Pauſantas, 
one concerning inanimate things, which accidentall 

were the Occaſion of a Man's Death (4), another, 
concerning Adulterers (7). They were all of them 
ſo extremely rigorous, and, as ſome think, preparing 


the way for the Doctrine of the Hoichs, that the 


ſlighteſt Offences met with equal Puniſhment, to the 
molt heinous Crimes. For, thoſe who were convicted 
of Idleneſs, were to die, thoſe who ſtole a Cabbage, 
or an Apple, to ſuffer as the molt profligate Villains, 
who committed Sacriledge or Murder. Draco him- 
ſelf being ask'd why he made no Diſtinction in Pe- 


nalties, he made Anſwer, becauſe the leaſt Faults 


appear'd to him worthy of Death, and he could in- 
vent no greater Puniſhment for the higheſt Crimes. 
Hereupon, Demadas, in Plutarch, wittily ſays, That 


his Laws were written, not with Ink, but with Blood; © 


and, they met with the Fate of all violent things, 
being in a ſhort time aboliſh'd, and quite laid alide (u]. 

From the Continent of Europe, we once again pals 
over into Alia, where a very long War was carried 
on, between the Mileſiaus, and Halyattes, King of 


Lydia. His Father, Sadyates, the fix laſt Years of ohne. 
his Reign, was engag'd in this Quarrel, ſo that 40. a. 
Halyattes ſucceeded to a Crown, embaraſs'd with . M. 
many Difficulties. Under Ardys his Grandfather's 3385, 


Reign, the C:mmerians, being expell'd their ancient 
Seats, by the Scythian Nomades, came into Aſia, and 
took all the Imperial City Sardis, except the Citadel. 
Here they continued all Saayattess Reign; but his 
Son Halyattes, being a valiant, and warlike Prince, 
recover'd his City, and drove the Cimmerians out 
of Aſia. Beſides this, he took Smyrna, a City built 


by the Inhabitants of Co/ophon, and made an Attempt 
upon Clazomeuæ, in which he faild. However the 


* | — — — 
(s] Pauſanias Eliac, 2. (t) Idem 
21 Solone. ä 


in Beeicit, (u] Plutarch. 
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War againſt the Mile/tans, which was tranſmitted 
to him by his Father, he carried on with good Suc- 
ceſs. Every Year, about the time when Corn 
was ripe, Halyattes led down his Forces upon them, 
and burnt up all their Harveſt. After this manner the 
Mileſians were haraſs'd, about eleven Years, during 

which time, Halyattes gave them two very great 
Blows, one in Limineium, a Place in the Territories 
of Miletus, another, upon the Plains of Mæander. 
Vet they ſtill held out, againſt his powerful Forces, 
being aſliſted by the Iſlanders of Chzos, alone, of all 
their Jonian Confederates : theſe came to the Relief 
of the Mileſians, in Gratitude to them, for their ha- 
ving formerly aſſiſted them, againſt the -Ery- 
threans (w). 

5 In the twelfth Year of the War, Hafyartes, about 
OP * the uſual time, making his Deſcent, ſet Fire to their 
„ . Corn, which by the Pelp of a brisk Wind, ſpread 

3390. it {elf to a Temple of Minerva Aſ/e/ia, and burnt it 

to the Ground. This, at that time, was taken no 
notice of, but Halyattes, upon his Return home, 
fell dangerouſly ill, and, his Diſtemper hanging upon 
him, a conſiderable time, ſent to Delphi, to conſult 
the Oracle, about his Recovery: but the Py7h7a re- 
fus'd to anſwer, till Miuervas Temple was rebuilt, 
Periander, Tyrant of Corinth, having, by ſome means 
or other, got Intelligence of what the Pythia ſaid, 
ſent an Account of it to T hraſybulus, Tyrant of Mr. 
letus, that, by this timely notice, he might order 
his Affairs to greater Advantage. Halyattes, upon 
the Return of his Meſſenger from Delphi, ſent Am- 
baſſadors to Miletus, to negotiate about a Peace, 
whilſt he rebuilt Qſinerva's Temple. T hraſybulns, 
who had ſecret Intelligence, of all Halyatles's in- 
tended Meaſures, whilſt the Ambaſſadors were on 
their Journey to Miletus, order'd his Subjects to 
expoſe all heir Corn , and to feaſt, and drink, 
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in the Market - place (x). In this Poſture were the 
Olileſians, when the Lydian Ambaſſadors enter'd 
the City, who, upon their Return to Sarazs, gave 
their Maſter an Account, of all that they had ſeen 
at eMiletus. Halyattes was ſurpriz'd to hear of the 
wonderful Plenty, and Mirth, at Miletus; for he 
1magin'd, that after eleven Years Diſappointment of 
their Harveſt, and the Expences of a long War, the 
Inhabitants muſt of Necellity be ready to ſtarve, for 
want of Proviſion. This Account, ſo' contrary to 
his Expectations, made him deſpair of taking the 
City, ſo that he thought it adviſeable, to make a 
Peace with the Qſileſians, upon any Terms, rather 
than carry on the War. Hahattes therefore enter'd 
into a Confederacy with the Qſileſians, and inſtead 
of one, built two Temples to Minerva Mieſia. Thus, 
by the Aſſiſtance of Periander, and the Policy of 
Z hraſybulus, Miletus was preſerv'd; anda very ho- 
nourable Peace obtain'd. | = 
We may now return again into Zurope, where we 
left Periander, in Poſſeſſion of his Father Cypſelus's 
Kingdom of Corinth. In the Beginning of his Reign, 
he was much milder than his Father, but, 1n the 
Courſe of his Government, he as much exceeded 
him 1n the other Extreme, of Harſhneſs and Cruelty. 
There are different Reaſons aſſign'd, for this ſtrange 
reverſe of his former Temper. Some aſcribe it to 
his Correſpondence with Thraſybulus, Tyrant of 
Miletus, with whom he * a very intimate 
. Acquaintance , having formerly, in his Father's 
time, before he came to the Crown of Corinth, been 
kindly receiv'd by him, at Miletus (y). For, ſend- 
ing a Meſſenger to Qſiletus, for his Friend's Advice, 
about the beſt means to eſtabliſh himſelf, in the Go- 
vernment, Thraſybulus took the Meſſenger into a 
Corn-field, and, detaining him with a great man 
trifling Queſtions, about his Journey from Corinth, 


( *) Polyen. Stratag. I. G. c. 47. Herodot. I. 1. c. 21. (y) Diog 
Laert, in Periand. | 
M 4 lopt 
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lopt off the Ears of Corn, that grew higher than 
the reſt, and then diſmiſs d him, without any farther 
Anſwer. Periander, being inform'd of all that 
paſs'd between them, by the Meſſenger upon his Re- 
turn, eaſily gueſz'd at 7 hraſybulus's meaning, and, 
accordingly executed the moſt eminent of his own 
Subjects (2). Ariflotle makes Periander the Author 
of this Advice to Thraſybulus (a). L 
Others think the Occaſion, of his Cruelty, was 
his being diſcover'd, in his Amours with his own 
Mother, Cratea. She had always lov'd him from 
his Infancy, with the utmoſt Paſſion, of the moſt 


fond and indulgent Mother. When he was young, 


ſhe hardly ever ſuffer'd him to be out of her Com- 
pany ; and, as he grew up, her Fondneſs of him en- 
creas'd, till by Degrees, her, at firſt innocent, Paſſion 
kindled into unlawful Deſire. Being no longer able 
to ſubdue her unnatural Luſt, ſhe had the Confidence 
to tell her Son, a beautiful Lady was fallen in Love 
with him, and advis'd him, not to deſpiſe her Paſſion. 
He anſwer'd, he would not tranſgreſs Law and Ver- 
rue, by touching a married Woman. She preſs'd him 
with Entreaties, till at laſt he conſented : then ſhe 
appointed a Night, in which the Lady ſhould come, 
Jaying this Caution upon him, that he ſhould have no 
Light in his Chamber, and that he muſt excuſe the 
Lady from ſpeaking, upon the Account of her Mo- 
deſty. Periander having engag'd himſelf to do every 
thing, as ſhe had directed, ſhe her ſelf went at the 
Night appointed, and left him before Day. In this 
manner ſhe came frequently to his Red; and Perian- 
der, being every time more deſirous, to know who 
the was, told his Mother, it was very unreaſonable 
he ſhould be denied the Favour of ſeeing, and con- 
verſing with one, who honour'd him with a much 
nearer Acquaintance. She ſtill pur him off with a 
Story of the Lady's Modeſty: — Periander 


(2) Herodot. J. 5, c. 92. (a) Ariſtot. Politic. 1, 3. c. 9. & 


d. 10. c. 5. | 
was 
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was reſolv'd to ſatisfy his Curioſity in this matter, 
and therefore order'd a Light to be hid, in his Room. 
The next time ſhe came, when ſhe was fall aſleep, 
he diſcover'd her to be his own' Mother, and, being 
diſtracted with Amazement, and Horror, had like 
to have kill'd her, if, as the Story goes, he had not 
been with-held by ſome Genius or Apparition. Ga- 
tea, being now diſcover'd, kill d her ſelf; and, Pe- 
riauder, when it came to be publickly known, grew 
very cruel (6). | 
From this time he was obſerv'd to be very much 
de jected, and over-run with Melancholly, ſullen, and 
moroſe, to all that were about him. He now be- 
gan to diſpatch all thoſe, who eſcap'd the Storm, un- 
der his Father's Reign; he became extreamly jealous, 
a Paſſion which never fails thoſe Princes, who chooſe 
rather to be fear d, than lov'd by their Subjects. There- 
fore he, contrary to his Father's Example, appointed 
three hundred Guards to attend about his Perſon. He 
would not ſuffer the Citizens to live 1n the City, or to 
keep Servants : any Man that was ſeen ſitting in the 
Market-place, was fin d: He took great care to pre- 
vent Idleneſs, and if any one was without Buſineſs, he 
ſet him to work. For he was afraid, leſt his Sub- 
jets, for want of other Employment, ſhould form 
ſome treaſonable Deſigns againſt him . Of all 
the ſad Effects of his Cruelty, the molt barbarous 
was that committed upon his Wife Lyſiae, or, as he 
call'd her, MHehif/a, the Daughter of Procles, King 
of Fpidaurus, whom, at the Inſtigation of his 
Whores, he kill'd with a Kick, upon her Belly, when. 
ſbe was big with Child. After her Death, be hent 
to T heſprotia, upon the River Acheron, to enquire by 
Necromancy , concerning a Depaſitum. Mehſſa ap- 
pearing, ſaid ſhe would not tell where it lay, be- 
cauſe 12 was cold, and naked, the Cloths, wherein 
ſhe was buried, doing her no good, becauſe they 


(b) Dx. Laert, in Periand. (e) Suidas in voce Iltgzwdeye. 
were. 
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were not burnt, and ſhe farther added, that, Peri- 
ander had put Bread into a cold Oven. This An- 
ſwer made good the Suſpicion, that, Periander , 
through exceſs of Luſt, had lain with his Wife, after 
ſhe was dead. Periander, receiving this Anſwer, 


* commanded all the Corinthian Women, dreſs'd in 


their beſt and richeſt Cloths, to aſſemble themſelves 
at Juno's Temple, to celebrate a Feſtival to the 
Goddeſs. When they came, he gave Orders to a Guard 
of Soldiers, whom he had lay'd in Ambuſh, to {trip 
them all, without Diſtinction, whether Free- women or 


| Servants; and, having burnt their Cloths, at Me- 


liſ/a's Grave, he ſent a ſecond time, to enquire con- 
cerning the Depo/itum, and then ſhe diſcover'd 


where it lay (4). — 
Meliſſa left him one Daughter, and two Sons, Gr: 
ſelus, the Elder, about eighteen Years old, very dull 


and ſtupid, and almoſt a Natural ; and Zycophron, 
the Younger, not above ſeventeen, very ingenious. 
After the Murder of their Mother, their Grand- 
father, Procles, ſent for them to Epidaurus, where 
he bred them up with the utmoſt Indulgence, as be- 
ing Children of his own Daughter. Before they 
returnd to their Father, he ſaid to them, Do you 
know, Boys, who kill d your Mother ? Cypſelus took 
little notice of this Saying, but it left ſuch an Im- 
preſſion upon Lycephron's Mind, that, when he 
came to Corinth, he would not diſcourſe with his 
Father, nor {peak to him, nor ſo much as give him 
an Anſwer to any Queſtion; for by his Grandfather's 
Saying he was well afſur'd, that he had murder'd his 


Mother. Periander was ſo enrag'd at the unac- 


countable Sullenneſs of his Son, that he turn'd him 
out of his Houſe: then he enquir'd of his elder 
Brother, what their Grandfather ſaid to them, when 
they came away. Cypſelus related to him how 
kindly, they had been us d by their Grandfather, but 


* 


(d) Herodot. J. 5. c. 92. 
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ſaid nothing of what he ſpake to them at their 
parting. Periander thought it impoſſible, but that 
he muſt have ſaid ſomething, and therefore {till 
preſs'd him more earneſtly ; at length Oyſelus re- 
collected himſelf, and told him what Procles ſaid to 
them. Then Periander ſent to thoſe who receiv'd 
Lycophron, and forbad them to take him into their 
Houles ; Lycophron therefore went from them, to others 
of his Acquaintance, who knowing him to be Perian- 
ders Son, receiv'd him, though not without Fear of 
being diſcover'd, At length Perzander proclaim'd , 
that whoever receiv'd him into their Houſe, or 
ſpake to him, ſhould pay to Apollo, whatever Fine 
he himſelf ſhould impoſe upon them. From that 
time none recetv'd him 1nto their Houſes, or ſpake 
to him, but he ſpent his time in the Publick Por- 
tico'ss Four Days after this Periander, ſeeing him 
almoſt ſtarv'd, took Compaſſion of him, and gently 
reproving him for his obſtinate Behaviour towards 
him, would have been reconcil'd to him. But Zy- 
cophron made him a very ſurly Anſwer , bidding him 
pay his Fine to Apollo, for ſpeaking to him. Peri- 
ander, now finding it impoſſible to reduce his Son to 
a better Temper , ſent him to Corcyra , an Iſland in 
the Jonian Sea, over-againſt Epirus, a Colony planted 
by the Corinthians, and therefore under his Govern- 
ment. Then he made War upon his Father-in-law, 
Procles, who had been the chief Cauſe of the Quarrel, 
between him and his Son. He took Epidaurus, and 
therein Procles himſelf —_— 

Here we ſhall leave Perianaer for ſome time, while 
we relate ſome remarkable Occurrences, which 
happen'd in the other Parts of Greece. The Iſland 
Lesbos was, at this time, the Scene of ſome con- 
ſiderable Tranſactions. Mitylene, the chief City of 
the Iſland, being a leng time ſhaken with Factions 
and Sedition, ſome ambitious Men made their Ad. 


— 


(e) Herodot. J. 3. c. 50, 51, 52, 
vantage 
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vantage of theſe Diviſions, and uſurp'd the Govern- 
ment, The moſt remarkable of theſe, were Myr- 


ohymp. ſylus, the Cleanactidæ, and Megalagyrus, or Melan- 
2, 1-chrus, At this time Pittacus, the Son of Fyrrba- 


ins, a Thracian, by a Woman of the land Lesbos, 
gave a very eminent Proof of his Courage, and great 
Zeal for the Liberty of his Country. With the 
Aſliſtance of Alcaus, the famons Lyrick Poet's 
Brethren, he kill'd Melauchrus, and expell'd the reſt 
out of the City. As for Alc.ceus, though he inveigh'd 
very ſharply againſt the other Tyrants, and eſpe- 
cially againſt Pittacus, whom he makes one of them, 
in his Verſes call'd Za, yet he himſelf was 
ſuſpected of ſeditious Practices, and therefore was 
either baniſh'd with the other Tyrants, or volun- 
tarily left the City. The Tyrants, during their 
Baniſhment, us'd their utmoſt Diligence to recover 
the Government, and under the Conduct of Alens, 
and his Brother Antimenides, made War upon Mily- 
lexe (f). Pittacus, being the only Man able to 
repel the preſent Danger, was created King, with 
abſolute Authority, during the War, In this Enter- 
prize, Alcæus was taken Priſoner, and brought alive 
to Pittacus, who, notwithſtanding all the bitter In- 
vectives, which the Poet had wrote againſt him, 
diſmifs'd him with this gentle Admonition, That now 
be had it in his Power to cruſh him. After he had 
put an End to this War, and ſettled Affairs in the 


* City, he laid down the Government. 


Olymp. 


43. 2. 
A M. 


3397- 


'Pittacus, by theſe Actions, acquir'd ſuch a Repu- 
tation, that, in a ſhort time after, he was again cre- 
ated King, with the ſame abſolute Power. For, 
Mitylene was but jult freed from the Danger, threat- 
en'd by the baniſh'd Tyrant, when ſhe was engag'd 
with a much more formidable Enemy. The Quar- 
rel was about Sgeum, a Town in Troas, the greateſt 
part of which Country the Lesbians challeng'd, as 


(f) Avriſtor, Politic. I, 3. ce 10. 
their 
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their Hereditary Right, becauſe, as they pretended, 
they had built many Houſes there. The Inhabitants of 
Mitylene claim'd a Right in Seam, as being built 
of the Stones of old Trey, by one Arcazanax, of their 
own City (g). The Athenians oppos d this Claim, 
alledging that the MAoles, from whom the Lesbians 
ſprung, had no more Right to the Country, than 
themſelves, or any of the other Græcians, who 
aſſiſted at the Siege of Troy (h). Therefore they 
ſent one Phrynon, who had obtain'd the Victory in 
the Race, at the Celebration of the thirty-fixth 
Olympiad (i), with a Fleet, who took Sigenm. 
Pittacus, being, by the unanimous Conſent of his 
Citizens, declar'd General, went out to oppoſe him, 
and was repuls'd ſeveral times, Alcæus, the Poet, 
probably out of his inveterate Hatred to Pittacas, 
ſays, that in one Battle, having Hed, and loſt his Ar- 
mour, he order'd it to be proclaim'd, that he had made 
his Eſcape ſafe to his own Houſe. The Athenians 
afterwards finding his Shield, dedicated it to Mi. 
nerva (k). At length it was agreed to end the Quar- 
rel in ſingle Combat, Pꝛittacus having ſent a Challenge 
to Phrynon, or, as ſome fay, Phrynon to Pittacus. 
When they came to engage, Pittacus, who had hid 
a Net under his Shield, on a ſuddain entangled 
Phrynon, and killing him recover'd S m (I). From 
this Stratagem of P7/zacns the ſame way of fighting, 
amongſt the Roman Gladiators, call'd Re7iarn, was 
deriv'd (n). Herodotus, who makes mention of 
this Quarrel between the Miiyleneans and Athenians, 
paſſes over both Pittacus, and Phrynon in Silence, 
and makes the War to be carried on by the Poet Al. 
cæus, who being put to flight, loſt his Armour, 
which the Athenians hung up in Minerva's Temple, 
at Sigcurn : at length Periander, Tyrant of Cormth, 


(g) Strabo l. 13. p. 599. (h) Heredot. l. 5. c. 94. 01 Euſeb. 
in Chronic. (k) Alcæus apud Strabon. I. 13. p. 600. (I) Strabs 
ibid. Diog. Laert. in Pittaco. (m) Potyen. Stratagem. I. 1. c. 25. 
Feſtus in Retiario; de quo wid, Lipſ. Saturnal. JI. 11. 68. be 
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being choſen Arbitrator between them, determin'd 
that each fide ſhould keep what they were in preſent 
Poſſeſſion of; by which means Sigeum fell to the 
Athenians (n). But this ſeems to be confounded 
with what Laertius ſays was done ſome Years 
after (o); the War, in all Probability, being 
afterwards renew'd under the Conduct of P7/ifratus, 
who took Sigeum, and conſtituted Zege/i/tratus , 
his Natural Son by a Woman of Argos, Governour 
of it (P). 5 5 . 5 
Pittacus, after he had made an End of the War, 
by the Death of Phrynon, held the Government ten 
Years (7), during which time he had made many 
commendable Laws: one to prevent too much Com- 
pany at Funerals (r); another, that, whoſoever, 
when he was drunk, ſtruck another, ſhould pay 
double as much, as if he had been ſober (s): this 
he deſign'd as a Remedy againſt Drunkenneſs, the 
Iſland Lesbos abounding with Wine (7). When 
he had ſettled the Aﬀairs of the Common-wealth, 
he once more reſignd the Government, notwith- 
ſtanding his Subjetts unanimouſly entreated him, 
to hold it longer ; for he was unwilling to be Lord 
over his Fellow-citizens, longer than the Neceſlities 
of the City requir'd. He hivd ten Years after this, 
as a private Perſon (2), and at length died in a 
full Age, being ſeventy, or as ſome affirm, eighty 
Years old (w). The latter of theſe Accounts comes 
neareſt the Truth; for Pittacus, if we may believe 
Suidas, was born at the Beginning of the thirty. ſe- 
cond Olympiad (x), and died, according to 3 - 
tins, in the third Year, of the fifty-ſecond, in which 
Ariftomenes was Archon at Athens (y), ſo that, ac- 


(n) Herodot. J. 5. c. 98. (o) Diog. Laert. in Pittaco., (p) He- 
rodot. ibidem, c. 94. (q) Diog. Laert. ibidem. (r) Cicero de Leg. 
J. 2. (s Ariſtut. Pol. l. 2. c 10. (t) Diog. Laert. ibidem. 
(u) Idem ibidem. (w) Thus Meurſius corrects the place in Diog. 
Laertius, and in inſtead of ig eε,¾nmœZea writes oy Poor, 
(x) Swidas in voce INiTaxos. (y) D:og, Laert, in Pittace. 
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cording to this, Computation, he muſt have been 
eighty two Years old, when he died. 

He was a Man of extraordinary Prudence, and 1s 
therefore number'd amongſt the Seven Hiſe-men of 
Greece. He was no leſs remarkable for his extra- 
ordinary Temper, and Moderation, of which there 
are ſeveral very eminent Inſtances, but the moſt re. 
markable is his Behaviour towards his Wife. He 
married a Woman of a better * than himſelf, 
the Siſter of Draco, the Son of Pentbilus and ſhe, 

reſuming upon her Birth, carried her ſelf very 
(lt ly towards him. An Inſtance of her 
ſtrange Frowardneſs we have in P/atarch : Pittacus 
having upon ſome Occaſion invited ſome Friends, 
his Wife came in, and overturn'd the Table; he, - 
ſeeing his Gueſts concern'd, ſaid, Every one hath ſome 
Misfor tune, he is happy who has no more than mine (2). 
Though ſome think, that his Advice about equal 
Marriages, proceeded from a Reſentment of his own 
Domeſtick Misfortune (4). Another Inſtance of his 
great Conſtancy, was upon Occaſion of his Son's 
Death, who was accidentally kill'd at Came ; the In. 
habitants, apprehending the Author of his Death, 
ſent him to Pittacus, who ſet him at Liberty, with 
this Saying, Pardon is better than Penitence (b). 
That he was a zealous Aſlerter, of what the Gracians 
call'd Liberty, is evident, not only from his Expul- 
ſion of the Tyrants, but his voluntary Reſignation of 
the Government, and peremptory Refuſal of holding 
it any longer, when unanimouſly importun'd by his 
Subjects. So mild was his Government, that they 
courted him to accept of that Power, which in other 
Hands they molt abhorr'd. As there was no Spark 
of Pride, or Ambition, in him, fo there was as little 
of Avarice; and he as much deſpis'd Riches, as he 
did Power. So that when Cræſus offer d him a Preſent 
of Gold, he refus'd to accept it, ſaying, He had more 


- (2) Plutarch. de Anim, Tranquil, (a) Diog. Laert. in Pittaco- 
(b) Pamphila apud Dieg. Laert. ibidem. h | 
| 7 
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by half already, than he defir'd : For his Brother 
dying without Iſſue, an Eſtate devolv'd to him. 
And when, after he had baniſh'd the Tyrants , 
the Citizens, with one Conſent, offer'd him great Gifts 
and defir'd him to accept of the Field, which he had 
recover'd from the Uſurpers, he darting his Spear, 
rook no more than what it had paſs'd over, which he 
dedicated to Apollo, and was from him callKd n:Admoy, 
or the Field of Pittacus (c). Even whilſt he was 
King, his uſual Exerciſe was to grind/ Corn, and he 
much commended Mills, becauſe in ſo little room 
they afforded Work to many, and in Memory of this 
the Lesbians had a Song call EH, the ſame, in 
all Probability, that is mention'd by Pollux d). His 
Writings were his A αννe,; Elegies amounting to 
6oo Verſes; and his Laws in Proſe, directed to his 
Country-men. His Moral Sayings were very nu- 
merous; his particular Sentence was Kmegjy om, 
Know the Opportunity. There was another Pitſacus, 
call'd the Leſſer, a Law-giver, mention'd by Phavo- 
rinus, and Demetrius Magneſius (e). 

About ſeven Years after theſe Tranſactions at 
Lesbos, Athens was the Scene of freſh Commotions, 
rais'd by one Cylon, an Athenian, of an ancient Fa- 
mily, and conliderable Eſtate, but a Man of Ambi- 
tion, and aſpiring after the Government. To this 

end he conſulted the Deſhbian Oracle, and receiv'd 
an Anſwer to this effect, that, upon the greateſt 
Feſtival celebrated in honour of Jupiter, he ſhould 
poſſeſs himſelf of the Acropolis at Athens. Cylon, 
therefore having obtain'd Succours from TBeag ines, 
at that time Tyrant of Megara, whoſe Daughter he 
had married, and having rais'd a ſtrong Party amongſt 
the Citizens of Athens, with theſe united Powers 

Harpriz'd the Acropolis, whilſt the O/ympran Games 


— — 


(c) Plutarch. de Herodot. Malign. Diog. Laert, ibid. (d) Jul. 
Pollux Onomaſtic, I. 4. c. 7.1.7. c. 33. (e) Confer Diog. Laert. 
in Pittaco cum ſeipſo in Thalete, & paſſim alibi, ubi mentio fit de 
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were celebrated in Peloponneſus : For he thought, 
that this Solemnity was the moſt celebrated Feſtival 
of Jupiter, and that he had ſome Relation to him; 
becauſe he had obtain'd the Victory in the Courſe 
call'd Aiza@, at the Celebration of the thirty fifth 
Olympiad (f): but, he did not confider whether 
there was not ſome other Feſtival, either in Attica, 
or ſome other part of Greece, intended by the Oracle, 
as the Event ſhew'd there was. For at Athens was a 
Feſtival of Jupiter call'd a, the moſt remarkable 
of any there celebrated in honour of that God. How - 
ever, Cylon, being fully ſatisfied in his own Interpre- 
tation of the Oracle, proceeded in his Enterpriſe. 
The Athenians, both in City and Country, were 


) 
; laid cloſe Siege to the Acropolrs, but, being wearied 


alarm'd at this unexpected Attempt, and immediately 

out with the Length, and Toil of the Siege, many of 
6 them retir'd, and left the whole Affair to the Manage- 
K ment of the Archontes, Cylon and his Accomplices 
- were ſorely diſtreſs'd for want of Food and Water, 

bur, as 7 hucydides ſays, Cylon himſelf and his Brother 
it privately made their Eſcape (g); many of thoſe, 
5. who remain'd in the Acropolis, dying for want of 
a- Proviſions, the reſt, who ſurviv'd, fled for Sanctuary 
i- to the Altars, which were in the Aeropolis. The 
is Suppliants dying in great Numbers in the Temple, 
d the Magiſtrates, with the Hopes of Impunity, per- 
ſt {waded them to quit their Refuge, and then molt per- 


1d fidiouſly murder'd them. Some were kill d in the 
n, High-way, flying to the Altar of the Eumenides (h). 
es, Plutarch relates the Story thus ; Cylon and his Ac- 
he complices, being fruſtrated in their Deſign of poſſeſſ- 
oſt ing themſelves of the Acropolis, fled for Sinctuary to 


þ 
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ers Minervas Temple, and that Megacles, who was of OH. 
nes the Family of the Alcmæonidæ, and at that time 7 . 
Bs Ar chon of the City, prevail d upon them to come out 464. 
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74 (f) Thucyd. I. 1. Omv. *Araxaph apud Euſeb. in Chronic. p. 
(0 Thucyd, ibidem, (h) Iem ibidem. 
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of the Temple, and ſtand a fair Tryal. Before they 


forſook their Refuge, they tied a Thred to the Image 


of Minerva in the Temple, and held it by the other 
End: but, when they approach'd the Temple of the 
Eumenides, in their way to the Tribunal, the Thred 
brake of its own accord. Hereupon, as if the God- 
deſs denied the Suppliants her Protection, Megacles and 
his Collegues immediately ſeiz d them. As many as 
were out of the Temple were ſton'd, thoſe who re- 
turn d for Sanctuary were butcher'd at the very Altar. 
A very ſmall Party, who made their Application to 
the Wives of the Magiſtrates, eſcap'd this general 
Maſlacre (1). 

Theſe unjuſt and impious Proceedings were very 
much reſented by moſt of the Citizens, and theAv- 
thors of them were ſnun d, and avoided, being eſteem'd 
obnoxious to the Anger of the Goddeſs, at whoſe Altar 
they had been guilty of this horrid Profanation : by 
theſe. means, the Remainder of the Cylonian Faction 
gather'd Strength, many coming over to them every 
day, ſome out of Compaſſion to their Sufferings, and 
others out of Regard to their own private Intereſt, and 
in hopes of railing themſe ves by diſturbing the publick 


Quiet. This Party was at continual Enmity with 


the 2 of Megacles, and Matters were carried 
to a great height between them, till at length Solon, 


who was now in Reputation amongſt the Athenians, 


with ſome others of the Nobility, interpos'd in the 
Quarrel, and to pacify the oppoſite Party, perſwaded 
Megacles's Friends to ſubmit to be tried by three 
hundred Citizens of the beſt Quality. One Myron 
being their Accuſer, thoſe who were alive of Me- 


gacles's Party were baniſh'd the City, and the Bodies 


of their Dead were digg'd up, and caſt out of the 


Athenian Territories (). 
_. - Amidſttheſe Animoſities, the Athenians loſt Mſæa, 


and the Iſland Salamis, lying not far from Athens. 


(i) Plutarch. in Solone, (k) Confer, Thucyd, I. 1, cum Plutarch. 
This 


in Solone, 
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This Hland had once before revolted from the Arbe- 


nians to the Inhabitants of Megara: the Athenians 
made ſeveral Attempts to recover it, but with ſuch 
bad Succeſs, that it was made Capital for any Man 
thence-forward to make any Propoſal about the Re- 
covery of it: Sen conſider d the great Importance 
of the Place, and was throughly ſenſible of the Diſ- 
grace, which the Athenians had ſuſtain d in attempt- 
ing to recover it. He at the ſame time perceiv'd that 
Thouſands of the Youth wiſh'd that ſome Body would 
begin, not daring to make the firſt Motion them- 
ſelves, for fear of the Law. Wherefore he counter- 
feited a Fit of Diſtraction, and order'd his own Fa. 
mily to ſpread 1t about the City, that he was Mad. 
Having ſecretly compos'd an Elegy, and got it by 
Heart, that it might ſeem Zx-rempore, he ran out into 
the Market-place, with a Cap upon his Head, and re- 
peated his Verſes. The People immediately flock d 
about him, and being mov'd, either by the Charms 
of his Song, or the Oddneſs of his Appearance, and 
frantick Geſtures, or the Force of his Reaſons, pre- 
ſent]y repeal'd the Law, and renew'd the War under 
the Conduct of Solon. 
The common Report is, that Sen took along with 
him P:/ifiratus, who had encourag'd the Citizens to 
follow So/on's Advice, and ſail'd to the Promontory 

Colias. Here they found a great Number of the Aube. 

nian Women, — the Feſtivalof Ceres ; here- 
upon Solon diſpatch'd a truſty Friend to Salamis, who, 
pretending himſelf a Renegade, ſhould give Notice 
to the Megarenſes, that they might ſurprize- the 
Principal Women of Athens, if they would imme- 
diately fail to Coſtas. The eHMegarenſes preſently 
mann d a Ship, and Solon ſeeing it put off from the 
Iſland Salamis, order d the Women to retire, and, 
in their ſtead, ſome beardleſs Youths, in Women's 
Apparel, and privately arm'd with Poiniards under 
their Cloaths, to dance and wanton near the Shore, 
till the Enemy landed, * they could take the ho 
* E 
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Thee HMegarenſes, allur'd by this Stratagem, leap'd 
on Shore, and flew eagerly on their Prey, but they 
ſoon found themſelves deceiv'd ; for the Young Men 
in Diſguiſe, made ſuch a vigorous Defence, that nor 
one of the «Megarenſes elcap'd. The Athenians im- 
mediately ſer ſail, and recover'd the Iſland (/). Some 
aſcribe the Glory of this Action to Pi/itratus, but, 
in all Probability, upon no other Account, than be- 
cauſe he accompanied Son in this Expedition (). 
Some give a different Account of the Recovery of 
the Iſland, and ſay that Solon, having firſt receiy' d 


this Anſwer from the Oracle at Delphi, 


At ese Moles pus ii, 
Iago 263 vn” Ac e dppineauly, 
Or. Nö MN eig nine Jud veya. 


Thoſe Heroes that in fair Aſopia reſt, 
All bury'd with their Faces to the Weſt, 
. Appeaſe, go offer what ſhall pleaſe them beſt. 
Mr. Creech. 


ſail'd by Night to the Iſland, accompany d by five 
hundred Volunteers, who were encourag'd by a Law, 
which had paſs'd, that thoſe who took the Iſland 
ſhould obtain the Government. He was join'd like- 
wiſe by a great Number of Fiſher-boats, and one 
great Ship which he found anchor'd in a Bay of Sala- 
mis, which looks towards Zubeza. . Solon upon his 
Arrival fſacrific'd to the Heroes Periphemus and 
Cychreus. The Megarenſes, who were then in the 
Iſland, being alarm'd by an uncertain Report, in great 
Diſorder took up Arms, and ſent out a Ship to di“ 
cover the Enemy. So/on took the Ship, and, ſe- 
curing. the Megarexſes, mann'd it with Athenzans, 
whom he order d with all poſſible Privacy to fail to 
the Iſland. Whilſt he with his other Soldiers attackt 
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() Poh en. Stratagem. I. 1. c. 20. Plutarch. in Solone, (m) Fron« 


tin. Stratagem. l. 4. in fine. Juſtin. l. 2. c. 8, Aneas — 
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the Megarenſes by Land, thoſe in the Ship, on the 
other hand, took the City. As many of them as were 
not kill'd in the Battle, ſurrender'd upon Articles, 
and were diſmiſs'd. This Relation is-confirm'd by a. 
Solemnity, many Ages after obſerv'd, and ſaid to be 
inſtituted in Memory of the Victory. The Solem- 
nity was as follows; an Athenian Ship firſt fails very 
ſilently to the Iſland, then, with a Noiſe and great 
Shout, one leaps out arm'd, and with a loud Cry 
runs to the Promontory Sciradzum, to meet thoſe 
who come againſt him by Land. Not far diſtant from 
the Shore ſtands a Temple built by Solon in Honour 
of «Mars, and in Memory of the Victory, which he 
obtain'd over the © Megarenſes, There is alſo a Re- 
port, that Sn took two Ships belonging to the «Me- 


garenſes, which he mann'd with Athenian Officers 


and Soldiers, who having put on the Enemy's Ar- 
mour, kill'd many of them without Reſiſtance (). 

However, the Quarrel ended not ſo, the Qſega - 
renſes would not relinquiſh their Right to'Salamis, 
and after both ſides had receiv'd conſiderable Loſſes, 
the Matter was referr'd to five Spartans, Crito- 
laidas, Amompharatus, Hypſechidas, Anaxilas, and 
Cleomenes. Many affirm, that Homers Authority 
did the Athenians conſiderable Service, on this Occa- 
{ion, and that Salon, when the Cauſe was heard be- 
fore the Judges, after this Verſe in the Liſt of the 
Grecian Navy which faild to Troy, 


Alas Se SM di Jvoxal u , bios 
Twelve Ships from Salamis out Ajax brought, 
inſerted the following Line ue 
Ene 9 4% ir A⁰j,eç ee parayr (0). 
Aud rank! bit Iſen e the Athenians. fongbt. 

as — ets Mr. Creech. 
(n) lien. Var, Ef. 1,7, c, 19. (0) H. B. in N s- 
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Verſes out of Homer 
this Account as an idle Story, ſay, that So/or made it 


appear, that Philzus (q), and Euryſaces, the Sons of 


jax, being made free of Athens, gave the Iſland to 
the Athenians; that one of them dwelt at Hrauron 
in Attica, the other at Melite, and, that the Bur- 
rough of the Philazde, to which Piſiſtratus belong'd, 
deriv'd its Name from this Ph:/aus. Another Argu- 
ment againſt the «Megarenſes was taken from the 
manner of burying at Salamis, which was agreeable 
to that of the Albeniaus, who turn the Faces of the 
dead Bodies to the Welt, whereas the cMegarenſes 
turn'd them to the Eaſt. This Son prov'd to be 
true by opening ſeveral Graves (r). But, in anſwer 
to this, Hereas of eMegara athrm'd, that the Mega- 
1enſes allo buried their dead with their Faces to the 
Welt ; only with this Difterence, that, whereas the 
Athenians made a diſtinct Grave for every Body, the 
eFegarenſes put two or three into one (s). The 
Megarenſes allo pretended that Salamis was betray'd 
to the Athenians, by ſome Deſerters, whom they 
call'd Aopirxawr:(t): but ſeveral of Apollos Oracles 
having included Salamis under the Name of Jonia, 
which anciently belong'd to Attica, ſway'd ſo much 
with the Judges, that they determin'd in Favour of 
the Athenians. | 

The Recovery of amis ſet Solon very high in the 
Eſteem of his Fellow. citizens, but that, which gain'd 
him a more univerſal Reputation in Greece, was his 
Conduct in the following Affair. The Inhabitants 
of Cirrba, a Town not far diſtant from Delphi, be- 
ſides many other Impieties committed againſt Apollo, 
had converted part of the Land conſecrated to him 
to their own private Uſe. Solon, out of a juſt Indig- 
nation at the Sacrilege of the Cirrbeaus, prevail d 


— 


(p) Strabo l. 9. P. 3 * (q) Pauſanias in Atticis makes him the 

Son of Euryſaces. 1 r j Dieg. Laert. in Solone. lian. Var, Hiſt. 

J. 7. c. 19. (5) Plutarch. in Solone. (t) Pauſanias in Atticis. h 
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Againſt this the Me arenſes produc'd ſeveral otber 
(p ). The Athenians, who reject 
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with the Council of Ampbicgrones to proclaim War 


againſt them, and, as ſome affirm, was made General 


in this Enterpriſe (4). Others mention Alemæon as 
General (w), but, if we may believe Pauſanias, 


Cliſibenes, Tyrant of Sicyonia, commanded the Forces, 
and Sion accompany d him as his chief Counſellor (x). 
Whilſt Ch henes laid cloſe Siege to Cirrha, an Anſwer 
was given by the Oracle, whether to the Ampbicty- 
ones, or the Cirrheans is not certain, to this Effect, 
that Cirrha ſhould not be taken till the Sea waſh'd the 
{acred Land. Upon this Cirrbha being at ſome Diſtance 
from the Sea, the Inhabitants thought themſelves 
very-ſecure. But Ciſtbenes having, by the Advice of 
Solon, conſecrated to Apollo the whole Field about 
Cirrha, which reach'd to the Sea, the Oracle was by 
that means accompliſh'd. At the ſame Perſon's Sug- 
geſtion, the Courſe of the River Pius, which run- 
ning through the Town of Cirrba enabled it to hold 
out the longer, was turn'd another way. But the 
Beſieged ſtill maintaining their ground, and either 
drinking Ditch-water, or being ſupplied with Rain, 
Solon order'd a vaſt Number of Roots of Helle- 
bore to be thrown into the River, and when the 
Water was throughly infected with the Poiſon , 
turn'd it into its proper Channel. The Cirrbeans, 
drinking greedily of the River, were preſently ſeiz d 
with ſuch a continual Flux, that they were forc'd to 
forſake their Poſts ; and by this means the Ampbicty- 
ones became Maſters of the City, and fully reveng'd 
the Impiety of the Cirrbeans towards the God. From 
this time Cirrha became a Port to De/phi(y). Ano- 


ther remarkable Inſtance of S9Jon's Wiſdom, and Au- 


thority was his Advice of invading the Thraciarn 
Cherſoneſas (2), but what was the Succeſs of his 
Advice 1s not certain. 


(u) Ariftot. apud Plutarch. in Solone. (w) Vide Plutarch. 
ibidem. ( x) Pauſanias in Phocicis, Suidas in voce Tü xuy. 
(y) Pauſanias in Phocicis. (2) Diog. Laert. in Solone. 
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* 


At this time Athens was diſturb'd with Superſti- 
tious Fears, caus d by ſtrange Appearances; the 
Prieſts declar d that the Sacrifices intimated ſome 
Villainies and Pollutions, which were to be expiated, 
and, as Laertius reports, a Plague rag'd amongſt 
them (a). The Oracle advis'd them to luſtrate te 
City, whereupon they ſent Meias, the Son of Mice- 
ratus, to Crete, to bring from thence Fpimenides, 
the famous Cretan Philoſopher, who 1s reckon'd a- 
mongſt the ſeven Wiſe Men, by ſome,' who will not 
admit Periander into the Number. He was eſteem'd 
a very pious Man, and skill'd in the Methods of Ex- 

ation, and Rites of Religion; whence, the Men of 
his Age call'd him the Son of the Nymph Halte, and 
the new Cures, becauſe the ancient Curetes are by 
ſome thought to have firſt inſtructed Mankind in the 
Knowledge of Divine Matters. Upon his Arrival at 
Athens, he was receiv'd by Solon, who very much 
improv'd himſelf by the Converſation of his Cretan 
Gueſt, and had ſeveral Inſtructions from him, which 
were of great ule to him in the Reformation, which 
he afterwards made in the Atbenian State. Epimenides 
baving appeas'd the Gods, by the proper Rites of Ex- 
plation, taught the Athenzans the Rules of Decency 
in their Worſhip, abated their mourning for the 
Dead, by ordering certain Sacrifices to be offer'd 
preſently after the Funeral, with which all Mourn- 
ing was to ceaſe, and prohibiting thofe Barbarous 
Ceremonies of tearing their Hair, and m_— 
their Fleſh, which the Women commonly us 
upon ſuch Occaſions; and introduc'd ſeveral other 
Cuſtoms, whereby the Citizens were render d more 
inclinable to Juſtice and Union. The Athenians, in 
Requital for his eminent Services, offer'd him very 
large Preſents and great Honors, but he would ac- 
cept of nothing but a Branch of Olive, and then re- 
turn d to Cete (b). | | 


(a) Diog. Laert, in Solone. (b) Plutarch. in Solent. { 
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of 


Nevertheleſs after his Departure, the Athenians 
ſoon relaps'd into their old Diſtempers, and divided 
into almolt as many Parties, as Attica contain d Di- 
ſtinctions of People. The Citizens were very hot 
for a Democracy, the Country- men for an Oligarchy, 
thoſe who liv'd upon the Sea- coaſts for a mixt Go- 
vernment ; the laſt of theſe held the Balance be- 
tween the other two Parties, and kept them from 
proceeding to an open Rupture. At the ſame time 
the City was 1n a very dangerous State, by reaſon 
of a Diſſention between the Poor, and the Rich; the 


Poor in general were oppreſs d with Uſe and Intereſt 
of Money, which they had borrowed of the Rich. 


They had either till'd their Land, out of the Product 
whereof a Sixth Part was due to their exacting 
Landlords, whence the Peaſants were call'd 'sxmwoes:; 
or had engag d their Bodies to their Creditors, ſome 
of the latter Sort ſerv'd at home, others were ſold 
abroad; many others, ſince there was no Law to 
the contrary, were fore d to ſell their Children, and 
leave the City, through the Cruelty of theſe merci- 
leſs Uſurers. Theſe were ſuch Grievances as a free 
People could no longer ſubmit to; therefore the com- 
mon People were very loud for an equal Diviſion of 
the publick Lands, which were now wholy engroſs'd 
by a few Hands; and, unleſs their Demands were 
complied with, were ready to chooſe them a Head, 


and divide the Lands by Force. Thus Animoſities 


ran very high on both ſides, the Commons hated the 
Nobility, and the Nobility fear'd the Commons; ſo 
that nothing but Ruine ſeem'd to threaten the State, 
and there appear'd no Hopes of putting an End 
to their Troubles, unleſs ſome ſingle Perſon of 
experienc'd Virtues and Abilities would take upon 
him to adjuſt Matters between the contending 
Parties. | 

Amidſt theſe Diſtractions, the graver and more 
prudent of the Citizens lookt upon Sn, as the only 
Perſon capable of ſo hazardous an Undertaking, He 
46 | * : was 
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was one whom neither Party conld take any Ex- 
ception againſt, being not engag d in thoſe Op- 
preſſions, which the Rich had been guilty of, nor 
involv'd in the Neceſſities of the Poor. Solon was at 
firſt unwilling to meddle, being afraid of the Priae, 
and Inſolence of one Party, and the Avarice of both, 
but was however choſen Archon, and impower d to 
be an Arbitrator, and to give them Laws. There 
was a Saying of his, before his Election, that Zquality 
breeds no Strife; and this happen'd to pleaſe both 
Parties, one expecting this Equality in Dignity and 
Honour, the other in Riches and Eſtate. Hence 
there appear'd great Hopes of a perfect Union, both 
Sides being ſo well ſatisfied in their new Law- 
giver. The Nobility preſs'd him plainly to erect 
a Tyranny, and offer'd him their Afhiſtance to put 
him in Poſſeſſion of it, and many of the Commons 
perceiving it would be difficult to effect ſo great a 
Change by Law and Reaſon, were not unwilling to 
obey a ſingle Perſon of ſo much Juſtice and Prudence. 
But Solon could by no means be prevail'd upon to ac- 
cept of that Power ſo generally hated by the Athe- 
*1ans, notwithſtanding the ſeveral Jeſts caſt upon 
him by the Wits of thoſe Times, and the repeated 
Importunities of his beſt Friends, who chid him 
for diſaffecting the Monarchy, only upon the account 
of its Name, as if the Virtues of the Ruler could 
not ſoon reconcile the Subjects to any Form of Go- 
vernment. And to confirm what they ſaid, they 
urg'd as Inſtances, 7ynondas long ſince Tyrant of 
Eubea, and Pittacus at preſent of Mitylene. 

Solon ſtill continued obſtinate in his Refuſal of 
the Government, but made uſe of that Power he was 
already entruſted with, to heal the Diviſions, which 
had ſo long torn and weaken'd the Commonwealth, 
and to frame a Body of good wholeſome Laws. The 
firſt thing that ſeem'd to him abſolutely _— 
was to find out ſome Expedient, whereby the People 
might be eas'd of the great Burden of their m—_— 

and 
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and redeem. their Bodies and Eſtates. To this end 
he made an Act, call'd Se, by which ſome 
think, only part of the Intereſt; but, as others 
affirm, the Principal too was remitted. Another Ex- 
pedient, which enabled the poor Debtors to ſatisfy 
their griping Creditors, was his raifing the Value 
of their Money; for he made a Pound, which before 
was not worth above 73, contain the Value of 1co 
Drachma's. So that although the Number of Pieces 
in the Payment was equal, yet the Value being 
greater, provd a conſiderable Advantage to thoſe 
who are to diſcharge great Debts, and no Loſs to 
the Creditors. Whilſt he was conſidering of theſe 
things, an unlucky Accident happen'd, which had 
like to have defeated all his future Projects; for, 
communicating his Deſign, of releaſing the People 
from their Debts, and of not concerning himſelf 
about the publick Lands, to Conon, Clinias, and Hip- 
ponicus, in whom he repos'd too great a Confidence, 
they immediately borrowed vaſt Summs of Money, 
and purchas'd very great Eſtates. When the Act 
call d Z«x04e was publiſh'd, they took the Advan- 
tage of the Law, and kept the Lands, and would 
not ſatisfy their Creditors, This brought Sn under 
great Suſpicion and Diſlike with both Parties, as if 
he himſelf had a hand in the Contrivance: and 
theſe Reſentments were very much heighten'd, be- 
cauſe the Rich were angry for their Money, and the 
Poor, becauſe the Lands were not divided. However 
Solon preſently clear'd himſelf of this Suſpicion by 
relealing his Debtors of 5, or, according to others, 
15 Talents, but his Friends were from that time 
call'd xpewxonifu, Defrauders of their Creditors. 
Both Parties in a little time found the Advantage 
of this Act, and laying aſide all private Quarrels and 
Ani moſities, made a publick and common Sacrifice 
together, and call d it, from the Name of Suns Or- 
dinance, us,: Solon being reſtor d to their good 
Opinion, was again Authoriz d, by a general voy 
| and 
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and with an unlimited Power, to regulate their De- 
crees , Aſſeſſments, Magiſtracies, Aſſemblies, and 
Courts of Juſtice, to appoint the Number, the times 
i of Meeting, and what Eſtate ſhould render them ca- 
Wl | able of Sitting, or giving their Voice in their Aſſem- 
Lijes and Courts of Juſtice, and to diffolye or con- 
F tinue any of the former Conſtitutions. | 
1 Firſt then, he repeal'd all Draco's Laws, becauſe 
they were too ſevere, except thoſe concerning Mur- 
il der. In the next place, being willing that the Ma- 
* giſtracy ſhould continue, as he found it, in the 
4 hands of the Rich, but that the other Priviledges of 
the Common-wealth, from which the Commonalty 
were before excluded, ſhould be enjoy'd promiſcu- 
ouſly, he took an Account of the Citizen's Eſtates, ac- 
T cording to which he divided them into Four Orders. 
W | Thoſe who were worth Five Hundred Meaſures of 
'* dry and 11quid Fruits, he plac'd in the firſt Rank, ; 
calling them ei, iu, theſe paid a Talent to 
the publick Treaſury. Thoſe who were worth Three 
Hundred Meaſures, conſtituted the ſecond Order, 
and were nam'd *177sz , from their being ob- 
lig'd to ſend an Horſe to the War, theſe paid half a 
Talent. The Third conſiſted of thoſe who had Two 
Hundred Meaſures of both ſorts, and were from 
thence call'd ZevjJw, theſe paid Ten Ming. The 
laſt, which infinitely exceeded the reſt in Number, 
conſiſting of ordinary Mechanicks and the inferiour 
{fort of People, went under the Name of Ses, and 
paid nothing to the Publick. Theſe were not per- 
witted to bear any Office in the State, but had the 
Liberty of being preſent at, and giving their Voices 
in, the common Aſſemblies ; which, though at firſt 
it ſeem'd an inconſiderable Priviledge, yet afterwards 
appear'd to be of very great Conſequence. For, moſt 
Cauſes came at laſt to their Hearing, becauſe in all 
Matters, that were under the Cognizance of the 
other Magiſtrates, there lay an Appeal to the Aﬀembly 
of the People. Beſides this, that he might 9 
| * 
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the Honour of his Courts, Sn having purpoſely 
expreſs'd his Laws in obſcure and W Terms, 
when any Difference could not be adjuſted in the other 
Courts, it was brought before the popular Aſſembly, 
as it were the Maſter, which hereby became the 
ſupreme Interpreter of the Laws. 

Having thus taken an Eſtimate of the Eſtates of 
the Citizens, and diſtinguiſh'd them into Four ſe- 
veral Claſſes, he applied himſelf to their Courts of 

uſtice. The Senate of Areopagus, whoſe Power had 

n very much retrench'd by Draco, and transferr'd 

to the Council of the Epherz, he reſtor'd to its an- 
cient Credit and Authority. To this Senate, con- 
ſiſting of moſt grave, experienc'd, and upright Men, 
he gave a Power of inſpecting into all Concernments 
of Religion, or the State, of preſerving the Laws 
and Cuſtoms, and of reforming the Manners of Ci- 
tizens: in which laſt Particular, they were ſo ſevere, 
that once they puniſh'd a Boy, for pulling out the 
Eyes of Qzazls, as thereby betraying an unmerciful 
and cruel Temper (c). They ordinarily met thrice 
a Month upon Mars's Hill (from whence this Council 
receiv'd its Name) and oftner, if extraordinary Occa- 
fions requir'd, in the Place call'd the King's Gallery. 
The Court of the Zphete, which had been inveſted 
with the higheſt Authority by Draco, he confin'd 
within its proper Bounds of Juriſdiftion, leaving the 
E of Man. flaughter, and lying in wait for 
ife, in ſome Caſes, to this Court. Solon, obſerving 
that the People being now freed from their Debts 
grew proud and imperious, erected another Court 
conſiſting of Four Hundred Perſons, an Hundred 


| choſen out of each of the Four Tribes. This Court 


was endued with a Power of inſpecting all Matters 
before they were propos'd to the People, and of 


taking Care that Nothing but what had been 


throughly examin'd ſhould be brought before the 


le) Nuinril, Inſt. Orar, J. 5, c. 9 | 
£ general 
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general Aſſembly. Tt had Power alſo to determine 
Matters of great Moment, or, if that appear'd mort 
convenient, to report them to the People ?.+WPthe 
People, = their Aſſent, then its Acts paſs'd into 
Laws, if not, they continued in Force but one Year, 
This Council likewiſe made Proviſion for ſuch as 
were grown poor, and were to be maintain'd by the 
publick: to call thoſe to account who were in- 
debred to the State, to take Care of the Navy, and 
to ſee that a ſufficient Number of Ships was built. 
And now S/n thought that the Common-wealth, 
being held by theſe Councils, as by firm Anchors, 
would be leſs liable to be ſhaken by Sedition, and 
the People more eaſily kept in Subjection. He founded 
another Court, more large and common, conſiſting 
of Five Hundred, a Thouſand, and ſometimes, if 
Occaſion requir'd, of Fifteen Hundred Perſons, cho- 
ſen by Lot, our of all the Citizens of Thirty Years 
Old and upwards. They judg'd many, and very often 
the greateſt Cauſes; and this was call'd the Heliaſticł 
Council, becauſe they fate in an open Place, where 
the Sun (jams) ſhone upon them. Another Court 
was that of the Arbitrators, conſiſting of Two Hun- 
dred and Twenty Men, choſen out of the Tribes, 
and being equally divided according to the Number 
of them, heard and determin'd their Cauſes. Ano- 
ther, the leaſt Conliderable of all, was that made up of 
Thirty Perſons at firſt, afterwards encreas'd to Fourty, 
which going in Circuit to the ſeveral ſorts of People, 
gather'd by Theſeus in:o one City, heard and deter- 
min'd Matters of leſs Conſequence, Theſe were 
the moſt remarkable Courts of Juſtice erected by 
Solon. And to multiply Suits, and hereby raiſe the 
Credit and Authority of his Courts, he gave Liberty 
to any Perſon to enter an Action * another for 
any Injury. So that if a Man was beaten, or wounded, 
or had ſuffer'd any Damage, either in his Perſon or 
Eſtate, any third Perſon, that would and was able, 
might proſecute the Offender. And in this he had 

. another 
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another End, Namely, that he might accuſtom the 
Citizens, like Members of the ſame Body, to be ſen- 
ſible of one another's Wrongs. Agreeable to this 
was his Anſwer to one, who ask'd him, hat City 
was beſt model d! T hat, ſays he, wherein thoſe, who 
are not injur'd, equally proſecute the Unjuſt, with thoſe 
that are. 

As to the College of the nine Archontes he left it 
Elective as he found it, and ordain'd that they ſhould 
take the Oath above- mention d, before their Entrance 
upon their Office (*). He aſſign d them their ſeveral 
Offices, for the moſt part as they were before, only 
more certain; and, if upon due Examination, after 
the Expiration of their Offices, they were found 
to have diſcharg d their Truſt with Faithfulneſs and 
Integrity, he order'd them, to be elected into the 
Council of Areopagus, as a Reward of their good 
Services, the College of the nine Archontes being 
hereby conſtituted the Seminary of that Senate. 

The next of his Inſtiturions relate to their Aſſem- 
blies. Their great and general Aſſembly conſiſted of 
the whole Body of the People, without Diſtinction of 
Rank or Condition, and they had all an equal Right of 
giving their Voices in it. To this ”_ Body Solon 
gave Power of reviſing the old, and, as the Necefli- 
ties of the State requir'd, making new Laws, and of 
judging of the Acts of the Senate. They made 
Peace and War, concluded all Treaties, ſent Am- 
baſſadors, created Generals, and all the Civil Ma- 


giſtrates of note, gave Strangers the Freedom of the 
City, appointed Rewards to thoſe who had deſerv'd well 


of the State, and judg'd of all Miſdemeanors, againſt 
which no Proviſion was made by the Laws. The 
Place of their meeting was generally the Forum, or 
the Pnyx not far diſtant from it, and ſometimes the 
Theater of Bacchus. Before they met, it was publickly 
ſignified in Writing, what was to be the Subject of 


(*) See Book the II. Page 150, of this Hiſtory, 
their 
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their Debates, that ſo every one might come the 
better 1 An Aſſembly was ordinarily held 
* 


thrice in five and thirty Days, as it was call'd by the 
Council of State, or the four hundred : but upon 
extraordinary Occaſions they might be ſummon'd to- 
gether by the Authority of the Sreανν, or Generals, 
and ſometimes of the nine Archontes. The Aſſembly 
being met, and having ſacrific'd to the Gods, every 
one took an Oath, with a ſolemn Execration, that, 
he would conſult, the beſt he could, for the good 
of the Common-wealth. Thoſe that were above 
fifty Years old ſpake firſt, and after the Buſineſs was 
throughly debated, they ſignified their Mind, by hold- 
ing up their Hands. Solon ordain'd that all the Laws 
ſhould be review'd once a Year, being recited by the 


Theſmothete : but when any were to be abrogated, or 


new ones made, it was not debated in the whole 
Aſſembly, but committed to ſome of the moſt grave 
and prudent amongſt them, who had been employ'd 
in the Management of the Affairs of State, Theſe 
were call'd Nomothete, before whom five Orators, 
nam'd EuyNwr, pleaded concerning any Law that 
was to be aboliſh'd, which was never done without 
mature Deliberation, leſt an Occaſion ſhould be given 
thereby to Sedition and Innovation. Whatſoever 


was concluded by the Nomothetæ, the Body of the 


People always approv'd. 

Having thus regulated their Courts of -Juſtice, arid 
Aſſemblies, he, in the next place, applied himſelf to 
compile a Body of Laws, ſeveral whereof are men- 
tion'd by ancient Authors. Plutarch takes notice of 
one very remarkable Law of Solon's, which branded 
all thoſe with Infamy, who ſtood neuter in a Se- 
dition (4). This one would imagine could be given 
to no other purpoſe than to keep alive and propagate 
continual Factions and Animoſities: but Solon had a 
quite contrary End, and thought it an excellent Re- 


__— __ 


(d) Plutarch. in Solone. 
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medy to pode Stop to Faction inats-very Beginning; 
have none of his Subjects inſenſible and 


He woul 
regardleſs of the Publick, and expoſe their Country 
to Ruin and Deſtruction, to ſecure their own private 
Intereſt. He would have them immediately join 
with that Party, which they ĩhought had Right on 
their ſide, aſſiſt and venture with them, rather than 
ſhift out of harms way, that they might at laſt join 
with the ſtronger ſide. 104206448133 145i nem, 


7 4 enen 
Another Law we find meation'd: by the ſame Au- 


thor,/ which was very ſingular. This is that, which 
permits an Heireſa if herqlaw ſul/ Husband prove 
impotent, to lie with his neareſt Kinſman. Some 
commend this Law as excellently-contriy'd-iagainſt 


* 


thoſe; who, being cunſcious dt their own: Inability, 


yet; for the ſake of the Portion, match with Hei- 
reſſes, and make nſe of Law, todo Violence to Na- 
ture, and at the ſame time confining her to her Huſ. 
band's neareſt Kinſman, that the Children might be 
of, che ſame Family He en join'd that the Bride and 
Bridegroom ſhopld: be ſhut into a Chamber, and eat a 
Quihce together, and that he ho married au Hei- 
reſs ſhould be ahlig d to go in to her thrice a. Month 
at leaſt: In albother Marriages he prohibited Daw- 
rie, and the Wife was to have only three Suits: of 
Claaths, and a little inconſiderable Houſnold- Stuff: 
far he would not have Marriages cont tacted for 
Money or an Eſtate, but ſor pure Love and Affection, 
and the Propagat ion of Child een. 

Another commendable Law was that which for- 


bad Mien to ſpeak Evil of the Dead: for to reflect on 


the Memory of thoſe that are gone, is not only a 
great piece of Impiety, as well as Injuſtice, but is a 
meaaf pf Keeping up perpe tual Feuds and Ani. 
moſisicts. He dikewiſe forbad them 4o' ſpeak evil of 
the, Lavings; in the Temple, chefore the Tribunal; 
in che Contt, „or at the Games; an Offender pay d 
Palle Per to he private Perſon; and two to the 
u 


Th 
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ſhews Weakneſs, and ill Manners, and always to 
command it is very hard, and to ſome impoſſible. 
Another excellent Law, for which he is ve 

much commended, was that concerning Wills, by 
which the Citizens were empower'd, if they had no 
Children, to leave their Real and Perfonal Eſtate to 
whom they pleas'd, whereas before they could make 
no Wills, and their whole Eſtates went of courſe 
amongſt their Relations. But he eſteem'd Friendſhip 
a ſtronger Tye than Kindred, and Affection than 
Neceſlity, and therefore would have every Man's 
Eſtate in his own Diſpoſal. He made void all Le- 
gacies 23 by indirect means, ſuch as were ex- 
torted by Sickneſs, Charms, Impriſonment, Force, or 
the Perſwaſions of a Wife. For he with good Rea- 
ſon thought it the ſame thing, whether a Man was 
wrought upon by Deceit, or Neceſſity, Flattery, or 
Compulſion. 


He alſo limited the Viſits, Mournings, and Feaſts of 


Women, by a Law, which very much reſtrain'd their 
former Licentiouſneſs. When they went abroad, he 
did not ſuffer them to carry with them above three 
Gowns, a half. penny worth of Meat and Drink, and 
a Basket about a Cubit high, and to ſtir abroad at 
Night, but in a Chariot, with a Torch before them. 
He forbad the Mourners to tear their Cheeks to raiſe 
Pity and Lamentation, at the Funerals of thoſe, to 
whom they were not related. He prohibited an Ox to 
be ſacrific d at Funerals, and to bury more than three 
Garments with the dead Body, or to approach the 
Monuments of any beſides their own Family, unlefs 
at the very Funeral. 10 = 

Further, obſerving the City filFd with Perfous that 
flock d from all parts of Azica, for Security of Living, 
and that moſt of the Country was barren and whe 
fruitful, not rich enough ro maintain the Farmers; 
and altogether unable to feed the lazy Multirude; and 
that the Traders at Sea imported nothing te thoſe 
that could give them no Exchange,; he enconreg'y, 

| an 
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and brought Traffick into Credit amongſt his Citizens, 
order'd the Council of Areopagns'to examine how 
every Man got his Living, and puniſh the idle ; and 
made a Law whereby the Son was diſcharg'd from 
_— the Father, who had not bred him up to 
ſome Calling. Neither were Baſtards oblig'd to re- 
lieve their Fathers, upon this Conſideration, that he 
who will not-marry, does not take a Woman for 
Children, but for Pleaſure; and therefore has no 
Pretence to upbraid the Children whoſe very Birth 
he has made a Scandal and Reproach. He permitted 
any one to kill an Adulterer that was found in the 
AR; if any one fore d a free Woman, 100 Drachma's 
was the Fine; if he entic'd her, 20; except thoſe 
who traded for a Price. He made it unlawful to ſell 
a Daughter or a Siſter, unleſs being unmarry'd ſhe 
was found wanton with a Man. The Victor in the 
Himian Games was to have for his Reward 100 
Drachma's; in the 3 oo. He that caught a 
Dog- Wolf five,” he that kill'd a Bitch, one, the ſor- 
mer Summ (as Dametrins Phalerens alerts) was the 
Value of an Ox, and the latter of a Sheep: The 
Athenian Fields being better for Paſture than Corn, 
they were from the Beginning great Enemies to 
Wolves; and ſome affirm, their Tribes did not take 
their Names from the Sons of Jon, but from the 
different ſorts of Occupation that they follow'd. The 
Souldiers they call'd '071/J«, the Crafts-men, 'cg2a)w 
and of the two remaining the Farmers reel, an 

the Shepherds and Graſiers Ah dt. Since the 
Conntry had but few Rivers, Lakes, or large Springs 
and many us'd Wells which they had dug, he order d 
that where there was a publick Well within an“ ln 
i. e. Jour Furlongs, all ſhould draw at that; but 
when it was farther off they ſhould provide a private 
Well: and if they had dug ten Fathom deep, and 
could find no Water, they had Liberty to fetch ten 
Gallons a Day from their Neighbours : for he thoughe 
it prudent to make — againſt Want, but not 
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to encourage:-Lazineſs,..' Whoever planted, a. Tres, 
was forbidden to ſet it within ye Feet of his Neigh- 


bour's Field; and a 4 bis or an Suren nine; 


for their Roots ſpread farther, nor can th . be planzes 
near all ſorts of Trees, i thout I . uſe chey 
draw; away the, Nouriſhwent, and hurt ſome by their 
Pinch, wa Effluviyay , He, thgt 275 dig a Pls * 


itch, was 10 dig iat as great a Hiſtance from 
ighbour's ground, as it: Was — „And, he that 
would raiſe. ee f. Beg, was, ad chip 
309, Fogg .of chole, which janother. bad, already 
rais d: He berate only Oil t 4 1090 
SHE IH 


thoſe that exported any, Fruit, elpecially Eigs, 
Archon was oblig d. ſolemnly to irſe, or e 
himſelf an 100 Drachma's: 110 ee Ee 

Delinquents was call d Sure ae oo aw. 
cerning Hurts and Injuries le, comman 
the Maſter of any Dag tha ha — . — 
him 10 a Chain; of four Cubits. I W. concerni 
naturalizing tas . ſora 2855 permit 


only thoſe to be made f Gitz who were in 
perpetual Baniſhment og hy heir KL Saum or 
came with their whole Family, 1 ay 


ployment at Athens, and this he 
Strangers, but. rathet᷑ to invite e at 4 — 
by making them free and ſecure of tha Priviledges gf 
the Government: For he thought, that, thols.1 wha 
had been fore d from their ow een ou Id prove 
faithful Citizens out of 20700 ty,and, Vo: 
luntarily forſock it, out of Cho ice, 75 1255 en 
nie publick Entertainments an dhe ane um gy 
Common, Hall was peculiaxly Solon s, by, this it was 
order d, that jo any Man came often, 
was invited. re 42 d to come, they ſhould | 
for he thou TS at one was gueedy und the hr 
Contemner — the, Publick. Theis are; 
which are mention diy Plutarch, A — 1 
others which Are deliver d y che char *enollsD 
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one mentioned by Cuerti by Whichi'a ay one hat 
did not maintain h v Parents, ont his Patri- 
mony was render d infamous, by being debarr'd from 
Offices, and the Priviledge' of ſpeaking in publick 
Aſſemblies. For he coriceiv'd; that he Who could not 
govern his own Family well, would be much leſs able 
to manage Affairs of State; that, it was impollible 
the faine Perſon ſhould be wicked in private, and 
good in publick ; and that t Was very unfit ſuch an 
one ſnohld ſpeak in publick, who took- more care to 
place his Words, than to govern his Life and'A&i2 
ons (e) By another Law he forbad' ſuch as fre- 
quented the Tortipanty'of ſcandalons Women, or proſti- 
rated themſelves; to plead or judge in publick (F). He 
avgmented the Rewards of ſuch as died in the Wars, 
whoſe Sons he order'd to be brought up, and inſtructed 
at the publick Charge (g). He Fordad a Guardian to 
marry the Mother of the Infant committed to his 
Charge, and render'd the immediate Heirs of the 
Minor's Eſtate incapable of being in truſt. A Graver 
was not to keep the Impreſſion of any Seal after he had 
fold it (5). If wy Man put 'out-the Eye of another 
who had but one; he was tolofe both his own. His 
Law concerning Theft, hinted at by Laertiuf, is 
more ſully related by Demoſthenes, as follows : If any 
Man ſteal in the'Day time fifry Drachms he ſhall be 
carried before the Heer he ſteal any thing by 
Night, it ſhall be lawful for any to kill him, or in the 
Purſuit to wound him, and to carry him before the 
Undecemviri. Neither of the forementioned Crimi- 
nals ſhall be capable of putting in Bail, to make Re- 
ſtitution for their Theft, but ſhall be puniſh'd with 
Death. If = one ſteal out of the Lyceum, the 
of il or moſarges; « Garment or à ſmall Veſſel 
of Win bras kate thing of- little Value, or any 
Veſſel but of ache u or Harens. he ſhall be 


—_ ——  ———— nnn. k: — 


(e) Diog. Lo in, Solop e. Plato Menoxen,. ( 794 19 jog, Laert 
in Solone. Ke hg in 1 Timarch, 7 KJ. Dis 8. Favre, in Sela, 
A&ſchin, in Tim Demeſt 15 I Androt. 
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puniſh'd with Death; but if any Man be convit 


of Theft from pri vate Men, it ſhall be lawful to make 
double Reſtitution, and it ſhall be alſo at the Plea» 
ſure of the Con victor, beſides Payment of Money, 
to put him in Chains five Days, and as many Nights, 


that all Men may ſee him bound (7). If an Archon 


was taken drunk he was puniſh'd with Death (£). 
Beſides theſe mentioned by Laertiut, many others 
remain preſery'd to us by other Writers, As that 
which allow'd Brothers and Siſters by the ſame Fa- 
ther to marry, and prohibited only thoſe by the ſame 
Fenter. Another by which a Woman taken in Adul- 
tery was forbidden to; wear Ornaments, or come into 


publick Temples, leſt her Preſence ſhould corrupt 


modeſt Women. If ſhe came into a Temple, or 


adorn'd her ſelf, he commanded every one to tear her 


Cloaths and Ornaments, and to beat her, but not to 
kill or maim her ((). wy 

He ordain'd, that a dead Body ſhould be laid out 
within the Houſe, according ws gave Inſtructions 
and the Day following, before Sun riſing, carried 
forth: whilſt the Body was carrying to the Grave, 
the Men were order'd to go firſt in Order, and the 
Women to follow. He -made it uolawful for any 
Woman to enter upon the Goods of the Dead, and 
follow the Body to the Grave, under 2 
Years of Age, excepting thoſe within the Degree 
Couſins; or for any Woman to enter upon the Goods 
of the deceas'd, after the Body was carried forth, 
excepting thoſe within the ſame Degree (mn). Con- 
cerning Sepulchres he only order d, that no Man 
ſhould demoliſh them, or bring any thing new into 
them, and that whoſoever . threw down, of 
brake any Tomb, Monument, or Column, ſhould be 
puniſh'd (a). If any Man accidentally found a Corpſe 
unburied, he was com! | to throw Earth upon 


7 Demoſt hen. in Timograt. (k) Ding. Laert. in Solone, (1) £ſchn. 
in Timarch. (m) Pemef h. in Macartat. (n) Cie, de Leg. 2. 
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it (o). Whoſoever' diſlik'd a receiv d Law, was 


oblig d firſt to except againſt it in the Aſſembly of 
the People, then if it was abrogated, to Tire | 


another in its ſtead (p). He commanded Children 


to pay all due Offices to their Parents (), and, as 


ſome ſay, made à Law of Indemaity , whereby he 
allow'd any Man to kill his undutiful Son; but others 
affirm, that he only permitted à Father to turn his 
Children out of Doors, or to diſ. inherit them (r). 

He made a Law, whereby thoſe, who refus'd to 
ſerve in the Wars, or deſerted their Colours, or be- 
tray d any Cowardiſe in their Behaviour in the Army, 


were excluded the Forum, and were forbidden to 
wear a Garland, or to enter into the Temples. If 


any one was fſeiz'd, for having abus d his Parents, or 
forſaken his Colours, or for entring into Places pro- 
hibited by the Laws; the Cuabremiri were order d 
to bind hi and carry him before the Hehaftick 
Tribunal, where it was lawful for any one to accuſe 
him: if he was caſt, the Court impos'd upon him 


what Fine or other Puniſhment it thought fit; if a 


Fine, he was to be kept in Chains, till it was paid(s). 
He prohibited all Perfumers, thinking it a very mean 
and effeminate Employment (2). He order'd that 
no Citizen of Athens ſhould be tried any where, but 


at Athens, or be deliver'd up unheard to the mer- 


cileſs Humour of Tyrants (). He commanded that 
no Man, under thirty Years of Age, ſhould bear the 
Office of a Magiſtrate, or be admitted to — 
though he was never ſo eminent for Wiſdom 


* 


(o) Allan. Var. Eig. I. x. t. 42. & f. 14. (p) Demaſth, in Leptin. 


3 Liban. Declam. 18, Cimon, ( 5 Dio]; Hal. Antig. Rom, J. . 
0 Demofth, in Timecr#t, (t) Arbenæu- Deipmoſoph. 1. 15. (u) bi- 
ban. Declam. 13. Demoſthenes, (w] Stobent Serm. 114. & Ar- 
chaoleg. Gr, l. I, 4.1 5. 17. 20. N \ 
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that the former might be puniſh'd at any time, but 
that the Correction of the latter would admit no 


Delay; becauſe when once the People had ſuffer d 


themſelves to be enſlavd by the Magiſtrates, no Man 
would be left to take care they ſhould: be puniſh d 
according to Law (r). As to the Gods and their 
Worſhip, he decreed nothing concerning them (%); 
neither did he make any Law againſt Parricide, for 
he thought no Man could be capable of committing 
ſo great a Crime (). 

Theſe were the particular Laws of Solov, which 
were carv'd in different Tables: Thoſe which related 
to private Actions, in oblong Quadrangular Tables 
af Wood, with Caſes, which reach d from the ground, 
and turn d about upon a Pin, hke a Wheel, whence 


they were call'd Fe They were firſt plac'd in 
the Cittadel, aud afterwards, that all might ſee them, 


remov'd into the Prytaneum, where ſome Relicks of 
them remain d in Platarch's time. Thoſe which con- 


c=rn'd publick Matters, were engraven in Triangular 


Tables of Stone, call'd xugfers, either from Cyrbus, 
ha took the Account of every Man's Eſtate, or ems 
dn wd d bf dd rat mis Yeu,es, becauſe they were 
ratified by their being inſerib'd in thoſe Tables, or 
N 52 xexrpvod ant, from their being lifted up on high, 
that they might be ſeem by every one, or from the 
Cofybautes, ſometi mes Cyrbanſes, to whom the Inven- 
tion of them is by ſome aſeribd (a). Theſe were 
lac d in the King's Portico, Solon, having thus finiſhid 
is great :Delign, impos'd an Oath upon the Senate, 
by which they abligid themſelves to ratify his Laws 
for an hund 8 Every one of the 7 heſmothets 
took an Oat | 
them, he would dedicate a Golden Statue of equal 
weight with himſelf, at Delphi, — — -- - 


Solon, having thus e form d the State, likewiſe te, 


gulated the Athenian Calendar. For conſidering the 
(x) Demoſth. ir Ariftogit, Orat. 2. (y) Max. Tyr. Diſſertat. 39. 


17) Cir, Orat. pro Sex. Reſcio, (a) Sud, vece KugBerte = 
E * BD. 
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at the Crier's Stone, that, if he violated 
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Trregvlatity of the Months, and that the Moon did 
not always riſe and ſet with the Sun, but did ſometimes 
in the fame Day overtake and go beyond it, he namd 
it i H via), the Old and tbe Nx Moon, and attributed 
that part of it, which pteceded the Conjunction to 
the Old; and the reſt to the New Moon. Whence 
he is thought to have been the firſt who underſtood 
that Verſe of Homer, FW 16"; 1 o bre 


* 
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The Cn which was the Firſt of the 
enſuing Month, he call'd Neher, or the New Moon: 
after the Twentieth he added no Day, but counting 
backward, according to the decreaſing Phaſes of the 
Moon, he reckoi'd up to Thirty (5). Solow, whilſt 
he was imploy'd in his great Undertaking of reform- 
ing the Abenian State, was viſited by Anacharſis, the ohms. 
famous Scythian Philoſopher, in the Firſt Year of 47. 1. 
the Fourty-ſeventh Oympiad, Eucrates being then . N. 
\Archon of Athens. Anacharſts was a Man of very“. 
acute Wit, for which Syn was fo extreamly pleas d 
with him, that he entertain'd him with the utmoſt 
Kindneſs and Civility : underſtanding that San was 
buſy in giving Laws to the Athenians, he, with a 
Smile told him, That written Laws were lite Cob- 
webs, they beld faſt the Poor and Weak, whilſt the 
Rich and Powerful brake 1 them to this Solon 
anſwer d, that Men will fland 10 thoſe Agreements, 
aohich it is not the Intereſt of either Party to break. 
They mutually admir'd one another, and contracted 
a''very intimate Friendſhip : S inſtructed Ana- 
charſis in whatever he knew, recommended him to 
the Favour of Perſons of the beſt Quality, and 
ſought 'all Opportunities of doing him Honour and 
Reſpect. Auacharſis on the other Hand continually 
attended Sn, and was every where kindly receiv'd 
— Ar re 
(b) Plarascbn Seluna. Confer, Archaolog, Gr. 1, 2. 6.46. 7 ; 
0 © or 
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to transfer his Citizens thither, HerevpoaMulurodes 
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for Son's Sake, He was highly eſteem'd by the 


Grecians for his Wiſdom and Temperance, wherein 
he excell'd many of their 828 whereupon 
0 


they conferr'd upon him the Title of Ve, and 
ſome place in the Number of the u en. That which 


made his Wiſdom the more admir'd, was his Coun- 


try, which none imagin'd could have produc'd any 


Perſon of Learning, or Wiſdom, or even Civility. 
Solon, having throughly reform'd the State, and 
publiſh'd his Laws, was every Day wearied with con- 
tinual Viſits of thoſe, who came either to commend 
or find Fault with, his Laws, and to adviſe him, i 
pollible, to leave out, or put in whatever they 
thought molt proper. Others deſit d him to explain 


the meaning of ſuch and ſuch a Paſſage; he therefore 
that. not to ſatisfy them, would * 


in all Pro 


Pride, aud to explain his Laws woul 


bility render him ly able to Cenſure, reſol vd to calc 


himſelf of theſe continual Troubles, and take off all 
Occaſion of Suſpicion, from thoſe who ſought it. 
He pretended that he was Maſter of a Ship, and, 
having obtain'd Leave for ten Years Abſence, he ſet 
fail, in Hopes that in ſo long a time his Laws would 
by Cuſtom be firmly rooted in the Minds of his Ci · 
tizens. His firſt Voyage was into Egypt, where he 
ſpent ſome time with P/enophis of Hierapolis, and 
Sonchis of Seis near one of the Mouths of Nee, 
from thence call'd Saiticam, the moſt Learned of the 
/figypiian Prieſts. From theſe Plato affirms he ac- 
quird ſome Knowledge of the Alantich Iſland, 
which he put into a Poem, and endeavour to bring 
into Credit among the Grecians. From hence he 
ſail'd to Cypras, where he was kindly receiv'd by 
Philocyprus, King of a ſmall City, built by Dewnophoon, 
the Son of Theſens, near the River Clarins, in a very 
{trong place, but extreamly barren and difficult of 
Acceis. Soljox perſwaded him to build a larger City 
in a pleaſant Valley which lay beneath the Town, and 


ac. oo Sw AS. _— 7 _—_— as . 1 1 1 as 
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of People from all of the Country, immediatel 

flockt to — — — nei — 
ing Kings preſently imitated the Deſign: and there- 
fore in Honour of So/on he call d the City Soli, which 


was before nam'd eis. „11 89 
_ Solon in his Travels abroad contracted an Ac- 
intance with Thales of Miletus. Concerning the 
riginal of this Man it is variouſly reported, and 
whether he was a Phenician, or Crecian is uncertain. 
The firſt and greateſt part of his Life was ſpent in 
Travel into Crete, 4, and A&gypr, where he col- 
lected that vaſt Stock of Learning, which he brought 
with him to Miletus. After his Settlement there, 
the reſt of his time was ſpent in Privacy and Re- 
tirement, from whence he was often courted by the 
greateſt Princes of the Age wherein he liv'd, but he 
Preferr'd Solitude before the Pleaſures of Courts, 
though Laertius affirms, he liv'd ſome time with 
T hraſybnlus of Miletus, which could not be very long, 
becauſe that Tyrant reign'd only eleven Months. 
However, the Reputation of his great Learning, 
and Wiſdom, procur'd him frequent Viſits from 
molt eminent, and wiſeſt Men of thoſe times. He 
is number'd amongſt the Sevens M iſe Men, and this 
Tizle, which was conferr'd upon the reſt, upon the 
Account of their practical Knowledge, he chiefly ac- 
ir d by Speculation, and his admirable Skill in the 
rts — Sciences. He was juſtly preferr'd before all 
the teſt, for his — being univerſally skill d in 
all parts of Philoſophy, but particularly in Phyſicks, 
Geometry, and Aſtronomy, all which (as was pre- 
tended) he attain d purely by his own Parts and In- 
duſtry, without the Aſſiſtance of any Maſter. Some 
are of Opinion, that he was the firſt of the Greeks 
who made any Enquizies into Natural Philoſo 
wherein he held that Water was the firſt Principle o 
all Natural Bodies. His Skill in Geometry, which 
learnt in . was ſuch, chat he made many 
LPProVements, leveral of the pe, A | 
| ug 
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due d by Eucſiu into hi Elements, are thought o 
have been firſt invented by him. Me 

lently vers d in Aſtronomy, that ſome have affirm'd 
he was the firſt of the Creciang who underſtood that 
Science: he divided the Celeſtial Sphere into five 
Circles, and found out the Aceeſſion of the Sun 
from Tropick to Tropick: he was, as Laer tius ſays,” 
the firſt Che ſoretold Eclipſes, and diſtingutſh'd the 
Seaſonz of the Year, and divided it into three hun“ 
dred ſixty five Days. In all theſe he excell'd the reſt 
of the Wiſe· men, and beſides theſe, he was Malter of 


har particular Knowledge,” wherein they all in com- | 


mon excell'd. For Politicks, according to Laertiuns; 
were his firſt Study, and his Advice therein was 
Sreat Authority, but notwithſtanding, he Was, as 
Cicero obſerves, the only one of the ſeven da es, who 
was not Governour of the City wherein he liv'd:; 
He was the Founder 'of!the-Yonich Sect of Philoſo- 
phers, his firſt Scholars were Anaxender _ Anaxi- 
menes, both of Miletus. 

Here we muſt not omit! # famous Paſſage; which 
happen'd between Thales, and his Friend, Solon. 
Thales having always livd a ſingle Life, Solon won- 
der'd how he could paſs away his Years without the 
Comforts of a Wife and Children. Thales at that 
time made no Anſwer, but in few Days after pri- 
vately dealt with a Stranger, that he ſhould pretend 
he came from Athens ten Days ago; Solon enquiring 
what Ne vs he brought from thence, the Man, according 
to his Inſtructions, reply d, None; but concerning a 
Young Man's Funeral celebrated by the whole City, 
for, as the Story went, he was the Son of one of 
the beſt Quality, and moſt Vertue in the City, 
and his Father was ſome time ſiuee to Travel. 
Solon reply'd, what a miſer#ble Man is he! but 
what was his Name? I have heard, ſays the other, 
but have now forgotten it, only there Was a great 
talk of his Wiſdom aud Juſtice. - Solon's Fears being 


2 by every Anſwer; he at laſt enquir'd 2 
„ 


was ſo het 
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ther hib Name: was not Scha, to which the Stranger 
aſſenting he began to beatthis Head, and to do and 

ſpeak all thoſe things vieh uſually proceed from ex- 
ceſs of G ria. Then Ibalet with a Smile ſaid, theſe 
Diſaſters, Salon, keep m from Marriage, che Cares 

whereof are: too great even fobqdùr Conſtancy j how. 
ever, be. — larthe Report) Torixi nothing 
but Fiction 253017 207 , , 199% 111 cw mon; 

About this time "Pertbnde, Tyrant of Corinth, 

Jeng; by feaſon of his Years; no longer. able” to 
ſuſtain the: Charge of tho Kingdom, ſent to Cerqyra, 
cwhither his Sons Ly had ſome time ſince fled 
from his Fathers iſplæaſureg to invite kim Home, 
offering tot reſigu the Government to himycif he 
would return tocrinthonfor hethonght his eldeſt 3on 
est by ſreaſon of his natural Stupid ty, unca- 

e of ſueceeding him. οο run, wr tt] con- 
tinued. as dbftinate asteer, would not wüchlafe to 
= the Meſſenger an Anſwers! Ver ranaler chen ſent 

s o Daußzhtet to him, dp. that ſhe would 
bring her Brother to a bebter! HIT s 1&freq ſhe 
had us d her — — 


told her, that he would never return .zov 


whilſt; hid Eatber-11v'd thede. ii PerianderibhenTenc 


a: third time torlet him kh]. that hünfelf would | 


nome to Gre i he wouldibesutn 2 
take uponchimixthe:Goveraneriy. . / 3agoerany 
20: this, prtpar'd/\to: ſetiSail>fots Cormed,, Res. 
— — he Iſland, 
ing in ahe mean time inform d of chert Ag tee 
— „% to preyent uhe Byrent 's coming amongſt 
them, kill ui the Son, and by- that mens deſch ted ii 
Deſigus Nn bro d lad 12716 bug o 2105 
- | Periander, in Revenget df; his Jon's Metz took 
three hundred Boys of thoprincipal:Menin>@erore, 
and ſent them, to Zalattes;rKing:of Lydia, at 

on — — who. had che charg 
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z. ments, \ſunk into Exceſs of Melancholy, w 


x M. length was the Occaſion of his Death, t@ che: laſt 
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were driven upon the Ifland Samos, where the 
Inhabitants being iaſorm d of the Qccafiog of their 
being ſent to dm, advis d the Boys to take Sanctu - 
ary — the Temple of Diana, and would not ſuffer 
them to be aken e, The Corenthjans then would 
not” any Food: to be F to the Boys 
Hereupon the 2 Feſtival, che Ob- 
ſervation was {till kept up in the time of Frrodoras. 
Under this Colour, whilit che Boys were ac their 
Prayers, 2 Company af Sayer Young Men and Vit- 
ins perform d a — they threw — — 
Cakes, made of Meal and Honey, which bei 
by this means preſery' 
till the Cor intbians, who had the Charge of ret, 
were quite wenried out, and left — Then — 
Samians con vey d them Home to Cerryra 2 ts | 
tenor Cretenſis and Diomyſius Calcadenſis (e), 
that the Gnrdzans came to Samos with a Fleet, drove 
away: Periander's Guard from the Temple, and-car- 
ried the __ s to Circyra ©: and for this reaſon the 
Cor ow'd the 'Gnidians many Honours and 
— which they gave aaa to the Samian: 
— 87 125 241 lng od 1608 ft $335» 
| Periduder, amidſt theſe Croſſes: and; Diſa oint- 
at 


up, — Boys were 


mpiad, the ſourtiech of 
his Reign, and eightieth of his Age. | He was de- 
firous: that none d know where he was buried, 
— —— —_ — 1 to a _— 
ce, and to kill t Man an 
him. Then he commanded four Wh and — 
the two, and after theſe he order d other to — 
bury the four. They all faithfully executed his Or- 
ders, and he going to the Place where he had ap- 
pointed the two Men to meet him, was kall'd-accord- 
ing to his Deſire. He was a powerful and martial 


(d) Idem ibidem c. 49. Ne 4 Plurarch. in 1 Ae Nn 
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Prince. He built Ships with three Banks of Oars (7 


(F} ; 
with which / he' commanded boch the \/inien and 
Seas. And Laeriins mentions an ney wh 
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which he made, to dig through the bm, and 
that means cut the Pehpownejics off from the Conti- 
nent. He was naturally of a very ſevere and eruel 
Temper; 'whieh, t it did not break out into 
any Exceſſes, in the Beginning, yet afterwards dif. 
cover'd , felf, throug hatred ebGerres e, of his 
Reign. nny, as Pala 2), was an 
hereditary Diſtemper, deriv'd\ to him from his Fa- 
ther, and Fane to have been more violent in che 
Son; for, what the Necellity of his Affrirs extorted 
from Cypſelns, Por iander 2 without any Oc- 
caſion, and cur off the. prineipal Citizens, when he 
was well ſettled in the Government. However he 
endeavour'd' to correct the Sowerneſs of hit Difpo- 
ion, by the Converſation of wiſe and 7 Gere, 
xpoſe he invited the 
when they met ar Deſbbi, to come to 2 ber 
accepted the Invitation, aud came'to Corinth, where 
not only ſeven, but twice as many, were entertain d 
Periamabr at the Port of Lechæmm, in à great Hall, 
joining to the Temple of Veuat, to what be had 
never faerific'd, Lines the unha 2PpY py Deatit of his Mo- 
ther, till that time. He is himſelf be ae (hy by 
the Number of che Wiſe· men, who, as Prarch (h 
firms, were originally but five, till afterwards 
* rant of Zindus, and A of Corineb, 
* 
neſt of their Power, the multitude of their Friends, 
and the Obligations they conferr'd upon thoſe who 
aShered. to them, forc'd a_Rep _—_ and oſhrpe 
the Title of Wiſe-men. T0 this end apy Tied 
abroad Sentenees, and remarkable Sayings he very, 
ſame, which others had faid before. "The other 
Sages, though" they —— much jeſente theſe Pro- 


*r . . 


— 


| | arch, Sept. Sap 
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ceedings, 


neither Vertue nor Wiſdom, by the great- 
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ceedings, yet would not diſcover dr canyince their 
Vanity, nor -publickly diſpute, about tha Title, 


with M Men;of ſo moch Wealth and Power, -hus.meer- 


ing together at Delphi, after ſome pit Deny 
conſecrated ahe Lerteg Er the filth in ihe Alphabet, and 
in Numęta tion, ro teſtiſ to che Godtof that Temple, 
— . they were! no mere, than five; ; and that they ext 
cluged the. {ixth and ſeventh out of their Nyober.. ns 
Some of, thoſe, who will not admit Feriander-into, 
ts e Manes of, the Jnefebltpa in his Room 
derne 5 hom we haye vary winele Ac 

ns 4 0550 this, that-he was ene Stre- 


an, Di nat — Village either near, M 7. 8 


Qets,, or zin Lagonia, and that his Father Was a 


rant. ee Scythian Phil her, enqui- 
racle,, whether any Mam was wier 


ring 
than eee this, Anſwer, That My/on auas, 
wiſe nate Ie. His Curioſmys being rais 
by e Kere wens roche e where 
85 i lr 5 Fm him fitting a Ploughſhare to a 
b Bl. Anſous is is not yet time 80 plough,; 
FEES 6 prepay ae Myſan. 11-1 ;fhomeneys, 


he was of the ſame, Hymour-agh Timon 
ee both. Meu-haters, and chat he retir d 
rom Lgcęcdæmnon into the Deſart, where: being ſure 
1 ſmiling by, himſelf, he was, ask kd, why, he 
2 no Man being preſent, he anſwer'd: for tha 
very Reaſon, Ari loxenus ſays he was leſs account! 
of, 5 c he liv d got in any City, but in am pbſcure. 
Village 7 kx 2 Dig roy thc ip, — oy 
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were not mage for 2 my 
ard be ma ſeven, 2 10 915 — 
Aft derade e Death of Perianaer, ning 86 — 
Carint ah to ſhake: and it remain d A. de: 
clining, Condition, about three Years an 1 is, Month 
during which time it was in the P. 


metitns," the Son of Gordias, Prother” 2 
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or as ſome affirm, his neareſt Kinſman, And by this 
means the Oracle was accompliſh'd, which had fo 


long ſince foretold to Oyſelus, that the Kingdom 
ſhould paſs from him, to his Son, but not to his 


Grandſon. We have nothing more left concerning 


Pſammetichns, than that after his Removal, the Ty- 
ranny fell, having ſtood ſeventy three Years, and the 
People recover'd their ancient Freedom, which con- 
tinued as long as the Liberty of Greece it ſelf. What 
was the Form of this Common-wealth, and the Senate 
whereby 1t was chiefly govern'd, or what were the 
| Magiſtrates, doth not appear from ancient Writers. 
Only we learn from Plutarch (i), that the Power of 
the People was more reſtraind , than it was at Sy- 
racuſe, a Colony belonging to Corznth, and that the 
Government came the neareſt toan Ariſtocracy. For 


Olymp, 


49. 3. 
A. M. 


3422. 


the chief Adminiſtration was lodg'd in the Hands of 


a few, and not many things, relating to the Common- 
wealth, were propounded to the People. Notwith- 


ſtanding, the Government is by learned Men ge. 


nerally thought to have been Popular ; it appearin 

from Hiſtory, that Matters of greateſt Moment coul 

not be determin'd without the Conſent of the People: 
beſides this, many famous Colonies, which ſpran 

from this City, the chief whereof, were S an 

Corcyra, were under a Popular Government, ſo that 
it is more than probable, that Corinth was ſo too, 
Colonies always taking their Form of Government 
from the Mother City. From this time the Chrin- 
thians were the moſt zealous Aſſerters of Liberty, and 
the greateſt Enemies to Tyranny, wherever 1t was 
found, of any People in Greece. And they were fre- 
quently engag'd in Wars, not out of any ambitious 
Deſign of enlarging their own Dominions, but purely 
in Defence of the Liberty of the Grecian Cines : 
for which reaſon, the other Grecians, upon ſuch 
Occaſions, commonly deſir d a General from Corinth, 
rather than any other City in Greece. = 


li) Plutarch, in Dione, E 
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Some Years after Corinth had recover'd its ancient 


Liberty, Athens loſt hers. Whilſt Sn was abroad, 
the Athenians relaps d into their old Diſtemper, and 


were again divided into three Factions; one, con- 
fiſting of the Countrymen, headed by Zycargus ; ano- 
ther, made up of the Maritimes, by Megacles the Son 
of Alcmeon; and a third of the Citizens, by Pi- 
fiſtratus, the Son of Hippocrates. The laſt of theſe 
was join'd by the poorer fort, who were the moſt 
numerous, and molt in veterate Enemies to the Rich. 
Amidſt theſe Diſtractions, Solou's Laws continued 
ſtill in force, but all ſides, notwithſtanding, impa- 


tiently deſir'd a Change of Government, in Hopes of 


advancing themſelves thereby, and cruſhing the con- 
trary Party. In this Poſture ſtood Affairs at Athens, 
when Solon return'd: he was honour'd and rever'd by 
all Parties, but old Age now growing upon him, he 
could not be ſo active, nor ſpeak in publick, as 
formerly: ſo that all he could do towards healing 
the Diviſions of his Country, was by privately diſ- 
courſing with the Leaders of the ſeveral Factions. 
In theſe Conferences Piſſtratus always appear'd the 
molt ready to a Compliance: he was very popular 
in his Diſcourſe, the great Patron of the Poor, an 
abſolute Maſter of his Paſſions, very moderate in 
his Reſentments, and what he had not by Nature, 
he had learnt by long Cuſtom and Practice. All theſe 
good Qualities render'd him the Favourite of the 
Commons, who put a greater Confidence in him, 
than any Man in the City: they eſteem' d him a pru- 
dent moderate Man, a great Friend to Equality, and 
one who deſirꝰd to defend the preſent Eſtabliſhment. 
But, Solon, who had maintain'd a long Courſe of 
Friendſhip with him, ſaw through all this Diſguiſe 
and preſentlydiſcover'd his Deſign: however, he wou 

not ſuffer this to be the Occaſion of any Quarrel be- 
tween them, but endeavour'd to diſſwade him from 
his vain Projects, and often told him, and others, 
that if he could but cure him of his Ambition, 8 

OY 0 wou 
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would make a more vertuous Man, or a more ex- 
cellent Citizen; 2 

P/ytratus, notwithſtanding, ſtill proceeded in his 
Enterpriſe, and having wounded himſelf and his 
Horſes, drove his Chariot into the Market - place, 


expoſing his Wounds to the People, and pretending 


that he had narrowly eſcap'd out of great Danger, 
his Enemies having — in wait for his Life, purely 
out of Envy to him for his Love and Affection to the 
People and the Government; and therefore he defir'd 
them that a Guard might be allow'd him for the De- 
fence of his Perſon. The People were immediatel 

in an uproar, when So coming cloſe to him, ſaid, 
Piſitratus, you do not imitate Mes well, for, where- 
as he cut himſelf to circumvent his Enemies, you 
do it to deceive your Fellow. citizens. But the Mul- 
titude were reſolv'd to defend Pf.ſiſtratus, and gather'd 
into an Aſſembly, wherein one Ariſton made a Motion, 
that they ſhould allow Piſiſtratus a Guard of fifty 
Clubmen. Solon oppos'd this with great Vehemence; 


but, obſerving the Poor to be tumultuous, and im- 


patient to comply with Piſiſtratus's Deſires, and the 
Rich on the other hand fearful, and getting out of 
harm's way, he departed, ſaying, he was witer than 
{ome, and more valiant than others; wiſer than thoſe 
who did not underitand, and more valiant than thoſe, 
who, though they underſtood P/eFFratns's Delign, 
were afraid to oppoſe it. Hereupon the Aſſembly 


decreed that Piſſſtratus ſhould have a Guard of fifty 


Men, and he, under that Pretence, liſted as many as 
he could, no Man obſerving, ſo that according to 
ſome he rais'd a Body of three hundred (+), or, as 
Solon himſelf affirms, the Aſſembly granted him a 
Guard of four hundred Men (/), with which he at 
length poſſeſs d himſelf of the Cittadel. 

Whilſt the City was in this Confuſion, divided 
between Hopes and Fears, Megacles, with all his 


(k ) Polyen. Stratagem. |. 1. c. 21. (1) Vi. Solonis Epiſt. ad 
Epimenid. apud Diog. Laert, in Solone. | 
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Family, fled : but Solon, notwithſtanding he was now 
very old, and had none left to aſliſt him, came into 
the Market-place, and made a Speech to the Citizens 

wherein he inveigh'd againſt their Cowardiſe an 

Inadvertency, and paſſionately/ exhorted them, not 
thus tamely to reſign their Liberty: he likewiſe 
then ſpake that memorable Saying, © That it was an 
« eaſy matter to have ſtopt the Tyranny, at its firſt 
& Riſe, but it was now the greater and more glorious 
Action to deſtroy it, when it had gather'd Strength. 
But, all being afraid to fide with him, he return'd 
home, and laid down his Arms in the Porch before 
his Door, with theſe words, To the utmoſt of my 
« Powerl have {trove for my Country and my Laws, 
and then deſiſted from any farther attempts. His 
Friends after this advis'd him to fly, and ſeveral 


others told him, that the Tyrant would have his 


Head for what he had ſaid: being askt to what he 
truſted, that he durſt ſpeak ſo boldly, he replied, to 
my old Age. But, Piſſſtratus, though he had got 
the Power abſolutely in his own Hands, yet paid 
Solon all imaginable Reſpect, and entertain'd him 
with ſo much Honour and Kindneſs, that he fre- 
quently gave P:/iliratus his Advice, and approv'd of 
many of his Actions. Prfiftratus kept many of So- 


fon's Laws {till in Force, obſerv'd them himſelf, and 


compell'd his Friends to do ſo too. He added others 
to them, one of which according to Heraclides Pon. 
ticus, was, That the Souldiers, maim'd in the War 

ſhould be maintain'd at the publick Charge; an 

herein he follow'd So/on's Example, who had for- 
merly determin'd it in the Cafe of one 7her/ippus. 
Another Law, by ſome aſcrib'd to Solon, T heophraſtus 
alfirms to have been made by him againſt Idleneſs, 
by means whereof the Country was better manur'd, 
and the City not overcharg'd with too great a Num- 
ber of Inhabitants. By theſe two he effectually eſta- 
bliſh'd'his own Intereſt ; for, by the One, he oblig'd 
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of preventing Idleneſs, and improving the Art of | 
Husbandry, he diſpers'd the People into the Country, 1 
and cut off all Opportunity of their plotting againſt 
him, and — the Peace of his Government. 1 
He wiſely conſider'd, that as 7 heſeas's gathering them | 
into one Town, tended to the Preſervation of that 
Liberty he deſign'd to beſtow on them, ſo the con- 
trary method mult be the only means of maintaining 
that Power which himſelf had uſurp'd. 2 

Notwithſtanding Piſratus govern'd with all poſſi- 
ble Mildneſs, and preſerv'd Sens Laws, and Con- 
ſtitutions ſtill in Force, yet he could not prevail with 
Solon to continue in the City: who, though he ſtill 
maintain'd a friendly A with the Ty- 
rant, yet could not be reconcil'd to the Tyrangy, 
and therefore left the City. After his Departure from 0m». 
thence, he receiv'd Invitations from ſeveral of the %, 
Wiſe Men, to come to them. Thales invited him to ,,... 
Miletus; Bias, to Priene ; Epimenides, to Crete ; and 

| Cleobulus, to Lindus. Piſiſtratus preſſed him to re- 

turn Home, but Solon withſtood all his Importunity, 

leſt by returning to Athens, he who ſettled an Equa- 

a lity in the Common- wealth, and had himſelf refus'd 

f the Tyranny, ſhould at laſt incur the Cenſure of 

the World, y ſeeming to comply with, and approve | 

] of Piſiiratus's Government. 3 this time || 

$ King of Lydia, having heard of Solon's Reputation ; 

[- for Wiidom, ſent to invite him to Sard:s, ſeveral 
of the other Sages being then at his Court. Solon, 
at Craſus's Requeſt came to Sardis (m), where, bein 
introduc'd into the King's Preſence, he neither pay' 1 
him the uſual Complements, nor appear'd to be in 1 
the leaſt mov'd or affected with the Grandeur and 
Pomp of the Court. Then Cræſus gave Orders, that | 
Solon ſhould ſee all his Treaſures and warlike Prepa- TIE 
rations: when he return'd from viewing all this, 
Creſus ask'd him, if ever he had ſeen an happier il 
— a — — rm rt — — — 

(m] Diog. Laert. in Solone, Herodot. 1. 1. 4 cap. 28. ad 33. 
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Man than Creſus ? Solon anſwer d, that he knew one 
Tellus a Citizen of Athens, who was an honeſt Man, 
had good Children, a competent Eſtate, and died 
bravely in the Defence of his Country. Creſus now 
took him for an unmannerly Fellow and a Fool, be- 
cauſe he did not meaſure Happineſs by the Abundance 
of Gold and Silver, and preferr'd the Life and Death 
of a mean private Man before the Riches, Splendor, 
and Power of the Lydian Empire. He ask'd him 
again, whether beſides this Tellus he knew any other 
Man more happy? Sn reply'd yes, Cleobis and Hito, 
two Brethren, very loving and dutiful to their Mo- 
ther ; who, when the Oxen went too ſlow, put them- 
ſelves into the Waggon, and drew their Mother to 
Inos Temple; the Mother being extremely pleas'd 
at this Action of her Sons, and call'd Happy by her 
Neighbours, prayed to the Goddeſs, that She would 
grant to her Sons, what was beſt for them. Where- 
upon the Young-men, after they had feaſted, and 
lacrific'd, never roſe more, but died without Pain 
or Convulſions, having by this Action gaind great 
Credit and Reputation. What then, ſays Creſas, 
do'ſt thou not reckon us amongſt the happy Men? 
Solon, unwilling either to flatter, or exaſperate him 
more, reply'd, The Gods, O King, as in other things, 
they have given the Greeks nothing pompous and 
magnificent, ſo our Wiſdom is bold and plain Deal- 
ing, not affecting or fit for the Courts of Princes; 
and this, obſerving the numerous Mis fortunes which 
attend all Conditions, forbids us to grow inſolent 
upon our preſent Enjoyments, or to admire any 
Man's Happineſs which 1s liable to Change. What 
Caſualties will happen is unknown, but to whom God 
hath granted a continued ſeries of Happineſs to the 
End, that Man we call happy. But his happineſs, 
who is yet alive, is like the Glory and Crown of a 


Wreſtler, who 1s {till within the Ring, unſteady and 


uncertain. After this Son was difmiſs'd, havi 


very much griev'd, but not inſtructed Creſas. = 
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he, though he at preſent deſpis'd So/or, as clowniſh 
and illbred, yet liv'd to find his words confirm'd by 
his own dear Experience, and to eſteem Solon, a truly 
Wiſe-man, Aſop, a Phrygian, the famous Author of 
the Fables, who was then at Sarajs, and in great Re- 
putation in Cre/as's Court, being concern d to ſee 
Solon fo meanly treated, gave him this Advice, Solon, 
let your Viſits to Kings be as ſeldom, or as pleaſant as 


you can; No, replied Solon, let them be as ſeldom, or as 


Profitable as you can (n). 
Solon, after he left Sardis, went to Cilicia, where he 


built a City call'd from his own Name Solis, where. 


in he planted a ſmall Colony of the Atbenians, whoſe 
Language by degrees being corrupted by that of the 
Country, they were ſaid to So/zcrſe, This is by ſome 
confounded with his building a City in Cyprus, but 
that they are diſtinct is atteſted by Laertius, and Suidas 
(o), who ſay, that thoſe of Cilicia were call'd So- 
lenſes, and the others of Cyprus, Solii, Solon not — 
after this died, as is generally agreed, in the Iſlan 

Cyprus, being, according to Laertius, fourſcore Years 
old, in the ſecond Year of Piſiſtratuss Government, 


. #Hlegiſifiratus being Archon at Athens (p). He or- 


der d his Bones to be carried to Salamis, and, when 
they were burnt, to be ſcatter'd about the Ifland ; 
which Story Plutarch, though he thinks it too abſurd 
to be believ'd, confeſſes to be atteſted by ſeveral Au- 
thors of credit, and particularly by Ariflotle (q). 
The Athenians, after his Death, erected his Statue in 
Braſs before the Portico, call'd Noziar(r); another 
was ſet up at Salamis, hiding, as ſome deſcribe it, 
the Hand within the Garment, in the ſame Poſture 
wherein he us'd to make Speeches to the Ahenians. 
Thus died this great and excellent Man. The Place 


of his Birth, according to Laertias, was the Iſland 


—_ —— 


(n) Plutarch. in Solone. (o) Dieg. Laert. in Solone, Suidas in voce 
Tb N. (p) Phanias Epheſ. apud Plut arch. in Solone. (q) Pla- 
tarch. in Solone, (r) Pauſaniss in Atticis. 1 
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Salamis, and for this reaſon he deſir'd that his Body 


might be bury'd there; but from his Parents, and 
Place of Reſidence, he was call'd Athenian. He was 


deſcended from one of the moſt noble Families in 


Athens, for he deriv'd his Pedigree from Neleus, Son 
to Coarus, the laſt King of Athens, and from Nep- 
tune, His Father, by the unanimous conſent of wolt 
Writers, was ZXxece/tides, a Man of no great Fortune 
or Account amongſt the Citizens, having by. his 
Munificence and Liberality reduc'd his Eſtate ſo low, 
as to want even Neceſſaries; Solon, who was born of 
a Family which us'd to maintain Others, was aſham'd 
to receive relief from any, with what ſmall Fortune 
he had, made a Voyage, and applied himſelf to Mer. 
chandiſe (s): though others affirm, that he travel'd d 
to get Learning, and Experience, rather than an 
Eſtate. His knowledge lay chiefly in the moral part 
of Philoſophy, and in this Politicks was his particular 
ſtudy; as for Phyſicks, and the curious Reſearches 
into Nature, he was utterly ignorant of them. For 
Tales, at that time was the only Man, who had rais'd 
Wiſdom above Practiſe into ſpeculation. He was ex- 
cellently skill'd both in Rhetorick and Poetry. Cicero, 
placeth Lycurgus and Solon in the number of the Elo- 
quent (t), and ſaith, that before Solon's time no Man 
is recorded for Eloquence at Athens (u). He was 
addicted to Poetry, ſaith Plutarch, from his Youth: 
at firſt he exercis'd it only in matters of little moment, 
to paſs away his vacant hours : but afterwards his 
Numbers contain'd moral Sentences, and many Tranſ- 
actions of the Common-wealth ; which he did not 
write, purely for the ſake of the Hiſtory, but to vin; 
dicate his own Actions; and ſometimes to correct, 
and ſtir up the Athenians to noble Performances. 
Some affirm, that he had a deſign of putting his Laws 
into a Poem, and Plutarch recites the beginning of it. 
He began a great Work 1n Verſe, vi2, The Relation 


(v) ldem in Bruty, | 90 e Oratore J. 1 
OR 


or Fable of the Atlantick Iſlands, which he learnt 
from the ptian Prieſts at Sazs, and thought fit ro 
be communicared to the Athemans ; but he laid it 
aſide, as Plato ſays, by the reaſon of the multitude of 
his buſineſs, and Old-age; bur, as others think, be- 
cauſe he was weary of it, his Verſes, cited by Plutarch, 
ſhewing that he had leiſure enough. Plato ſays, that 
the Athenian Boys us d to repeat his Verſes at the 
Feaſt of A ei, and that he had ſuch an excellent 
Genius for Poetry, that if he had applied himſelf to 
nothing elſe, as others did, and had finiſht the Hiſtory 
of the Atlantic Iſlands, and had not been forc'd, by 


Seditions and other Diſtractions, to ny aſide that 
ſtudy, none of the Poets, not even Heſiad, or Homer, 
would have been more famous. There is no entire 
Piece of his Poetry preſery'd, but ſeveral Fragments 
occaſionally mention'd by Plutarch, and other Au- 
thors. Let us now conſider him as a Stateſman; and 
herein, his Maſter-piece 1s, beyond diſpute, his Re- 


miſſion of the Publick Debts, which was the only bul- 


wark and ſecurity of the People's Liberty. For Laws 


that eſtabliſh Equality are of no uſe, if their Debts 


ſtill rob the Poor of that Equality: for, wherein their 
Liberty ſeems chiefly to conſiſt, therein they are moſt 
enſlav'd to the Rich, being over-rul'd by, and ob- 
noxious to them, in giving Judgment, bearing 
Offices, and the like. And it is very extraordinary, 
that, whereas Sedition conſtantly attends all Re- 
miſſion of Debts, he ſhould make uſe of it, as the 
moſt effectual means to allay the preſent Heats of the 
City; his own inherent Vertue and Eſteem drownin 

the Calumny that goes along with ſuch Aer, 
Thus the Beginning of Solon's Government was very 
4 for he led the way, and follow d no Pattern, 


ut by himſelf, without any other Aſſiſtance, manag'd 


almoſt all publick Affairs of greateſt moment; but 
he liv'd to ſee his own Eſtabliſhment ſhaken and 
uſurp'd by his Friend, and near Relation, Pi/tratus, 
their Mothers, as Heraclides Ponticus affirms, beigg 
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Coſin-germans. The firſt occaſion of their intimate 
Friendſhip was, partly becauſe they were related, 
and partly becauſe Piſſſiratus was a handſome graceful 
Man; and for this Reaſon Solon lov'd him; for, 
that he was of an amorous Conſtitution, and unable 
to reliſt the Charms of Beauty, we may conjecture 
by bis Poems, wherein he was too ſoft and profuſe, 
and diſcours'd of Pleaſures too looſely for à Phi- 
loſopher. Another Inſtance of this, is the Law, 
which, he made, forbidding Slaves to perfume them- 
ſelves, or love Boys, hereby declaring, that he 
eſteem'd it an honourable Action, and only fit for 
Gentlemen; and that he encourag'd them to the 
Practiſe of it, whilſt he Ie the meaner ſort 
to forbear it. Plutarch endeavours to extenuate this, 
and make an Apology for him, attributing it to his 
Trading Life, and thinking it but reaſonable, that, 
after he had ſuffer'd a Thouſand Dangers, he ſhould 
be recompenc'd, with Pleaſure, and Enjoyment. If 
we conſider him under the character of a Lawgiver, 
he is generally rankt with Minos of Crete, and J- 
curgus of Sparta: and he is by ſome preferr'd before 
them, his Laws excelling theirs, both in their Ex- 
quiſiteneſs and Number (w). They were the belt, as 
he himſelf ſaid of them, the Athenians were capable 
of receiving, and were in great eſteem among 
foreign Nations, eſpecially the Romans, who ſent 
Ambaſſadours to Athens, to tranſcribe them (x). 
He is, upon the Account of his great Wiſdom, ad- 
mitted into the Number. of the Seven; and this, to- 
gether with his Juſtice, and his unſhaken Conltancy 
and Fidelity to his Country, makes up the molt 
ſhining part of his Character. Foun? 
Pifilratus had now held the Government between 


three and four Years, during all which time, he 


rul'd with all poſſible Mildneſs, was very obliging, 
both to the People and Magiſtrates; preſerv'd their 
Laws in Force, and very much beautified and 


(w) Tacit. Annal. I. 3. (x) Tit, Liu. |, 3. vey 
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adorned the City, when Aſegacles and Lycurgus, join- 
ing their Forces, pull'd down the Tyranny, ba niſh d 
the Tyrant (7), and expos'd his Goods to Sale, 
whereof no Man would venture to buy any, except 
Callias, the Son of Phenippus (2). But as the firlt 
Steps of his Uſurpation were founded upon the Quar- 
rels and Diflentions of the Citizens, and ruind by 
their good Agreement, ſo was the Tyranny, ſome 
time after, rebuilt and eſtabliſh'd by the freſh break- 
ing out of the old Factions. For when Megacles 
found the Power of Lycurgas growing too ſtrong 
for him, he, according to the general Cuſtom of the 
weaker fide, call'd in the common Enemy, and, upon 
Condition, that Piſtratus would marry his Daughter, 
promis'd to reſtore him. Piſſtratus, accepting the 
Condition, was reſtor'd by means of a very odd Con- 
trivance. There was a Woman in the City, nam d 
Phya, almoſt four Cubits high, but otherwiſe of great 
Beauty ; this Woman finely dreſs'd, and compleatly 
arm'd, and ſeated in the Chariot with P:i/ifHiratns, 
was drove into the City, P:/iſtratus having by Heralds 
before proclaim'd, that the Athenians were to re- 
ceive Piſiftratus, whom their Goddeſs ' Minerva 
eſteeming above all Men, now in Perſon brought 
back into her own City. This being ated with 
wonderful Confidence, the Citizens were ſo deluded, 
as to adore the Woman for the Goddeſs, and receive 
Pi/iftratus, as really brought by Minerva. By this 
means he recover'd the Tyranny about five Years 
after his Expulſion, and married Hegacl/es's Daughter o!ymp. 
according to Agreement (a). And here we ſhall 57. 1. 
leave him now poſſeſs d of the Government a ſecond 4 . 
time, whilſt we take a View of Affairs on the Con- 9453 
tinent of Alia. 534 : 

Here Cyrus, the Son of Cambyſcs, a Perſian, by 
Manaane the only Daughter of AFfiyages, King of 
Media, was now grown to Man's Eſtate, and in 


1 (y) Herodot. J. 1. c. 59. (2) Idem J. 6. c. 121. 0 a ) Herodot 
I, t. c. 6o, 61. 1 | 
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Poſſeſſion of the Perſian Empire. He was a Prince 

reſerv'd by Heaven for thoſe great Deſigns which 
" accompliſh'd. His Grandfather Miyages being 
forewarn'd in a Dream, that a Grandſon by his 
Daughter Mandane ſhould be Maſter of the Empire 
of the Eaſt, out of Fear for his own Kingdom, gave 
the Infant, as ſoon as it was born, to Harpagus, one 
of his Nobles, whom-he had always found faithful to 
him, and order'd him to murder it. Harpagus, out 


of a juſt Abhorrence at fo barbarous a Fact, gave it 


to one of the King's Herdſmen, to be expos d in the 
Woods. It ſo happen'd, that, at the fame time, the 
Herſdman's Wife was deliver'd of a dead Child, and 


with great Difficulty ſhe prevailed with her Husband 


to expoſe that, and to breed up Cyras, as their own 
Son, and to pretend to Harpagus that the Child was 
devour'd, who accordingly told the King, that his 
Orders were executed. Cyrus, when he was about 
ten Years old, diſcover'd a manly and generous Spirit, 
above that of common and ordinary Birth, and; was 
choſen King among the Boys of his own Age, to 
manage and govern them at their Exerciſes. It 
happen'd, that, one Day in the Execution of his Office, 
he commanded one of his Play-fellows to be beaten 
for ſome Breach of Duty; the Lad, being of a Noble 
Family, very much reſented, that he ſhould be 
puniſh'd by a Herdſman's Son, and complain'd to his 
Father, by which means the Matter was carried to 
the King. Cyrus, being likewiſe brought before him, 
by his great Preſence of Mind, and Defence which 


he made for himſelf, and by all his Behaviour, ſo 


much beyond one of his Years, ſurpriz'd all that ſaw 
and heard him. Afyages, diſcovering his own Like- 
neſs in the Boy, computed the time of his being ex- 
pos'd, which he found to agree exactly with Cyras's 
Years, and therefore privately diſcours'd the Herds- 
man, and by Threats extorted from him the Truth of 
the whole Matter. So Cyrus was acknowledg'd for the 
King's Grandſon, and after that detain'd at 4 

4 


l 
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HAftyages, in Revenge of Farpagus's not having exe- 
cuted his Orders, invited him to a Supper, wherein 
he dreſs'd up Harpaguss own Son, and when he had 
eaten his fill, ſhew'd him his Head and his Hands. 
Hftyages then conſulted the Magi, what Meaſures 
he ſhould take, who told him that his Dream was ac- 
compliſh'd, and that, ſince Cyrus had already exer- 
cis'd a Regal Authority, though but in Shew and 
Mockery, among(t the Boys of his own Years, he 
needed not fear any farther Danger from him. Cyrus 
therefore after he had been permitted to continue 
ſome time at his Grandfather's Court, was ſent home 
to his Parents in Per/ta, where growing in great 
Eſteem and Authority, he began to be weary of. a 
private Fortune, and at the ſecret Suggeſtion of Har- 
pagus, endeavour'd to draw off the Per/tans, who had 
for ſome time been uneaſy under his Grandfather's 
Government, and to erect a ſeparate Kingdom, Mya- 
ges very much reſented his Grandſon's Proceedings, 
and ſent Ambaſſadours into Pera, to diſſwade him 
from his ambitious Deſigns: But theſe not prevailing, 
he was forc'd to take up Arms in his own Defence, 
and forgetting the late __ which he had done to 
Harpagus, by a ſtrange kind of Weakneſs, created 
him General. Harpagus, though he had bore the 
inhuman Murder of his Son with all the ſeeming Eaſi- 
neſs, which was pollible in ſo barbarous a Fact, yet 
retain d a long difſembled Hate, and Deſign of Re- 
venge ; and therefore, when both Armies came to 
engage, himſelf with great 2 of his Forces went 
over to Cyrus, and the reſt of the Army was ſoon 
diſpers'd. The Medes were the more diſpos'd to 
this Revolt, becauſe Miyages had exercis'd a ſevere 
Hand over them, as well as the Perfians, and the 
other Subjects of the Medic Empire. Ayages, how- 
ever, was reſolv'd to make another Tryal of his 
Fortune, and out of the laſt Remains of his King- 
dom, rais'd another Army, conſiſting of young and 


old, and headed it himſelf in Perſon, Cyrus gave 
im 
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him a ſecond Defeat, and took him Priſoner alive, 
after he had reigndin Media 35 Years ; and although 
AFfyages had endeavour'd to take away his Life, yet 
Cyrus, forgetting former Injuries, ſuffer'd him to 
hve quietly in Per/ta. 

About the ſame time that Cyrus erected his new 
Empire in Perſia, Cræſus King of Lydia, who had 
hitherto been a very fortunate and victorious Prince, 
ſubdued the Cities of QMAolis and Jonia in 8 Aſia: 
Being fluſht with his many great Succeſſes, he re- 
ſolv'd to undertake an Expedition againſt Cyras , 
whilſt he was yet unſettled in his new-gotten Do- 
minions, and to revenge the Fall of AFyages, his 
Grandfather by the Mother's fide. Before he made 
any open Attempts he conſulted the Oracle at Delphi 
whoſe Shrine he had loaded with the moſt, and richeſt 
Preſents of any Prince in that Age, in Hopes of a 
favourable Anſwer, concerning the Event of his 
Undertaking. The Oracle return'd him an ambiguous 
Anſwer, to this Effect, that Crz/us paſling the River 
Halys, which was the Bound of his own Dominions, 
ſhould ruin a great Empire. He interpreting this as 
a manifeſt Aſſurance of Succeſs, made the neceſſary 
Preparations for the War, with all poſſible Expe- 
dition, and, by the Afﬀiſtance of Thales of Miletus, 
who was then 1n his Camp, and turn'd the Courſe of 
the River Hahys, paſs'd over his Army into Cappadocia, 
took the City Pteria, near Smope, ſituated upon the 
Euxine Sea, with the reſt of the Cities adjacent, and 
drove out the Syr:ans, although they had no wa 
deſerv'd ſuch hard Uſage from him (. Cyrus wit 
his Forces went out to meet Craeſus, having firſt, by 
his Heralds, endeavour'd to perſwade the /onzans, 
to revolt from Cræſus,; this Deſign not taking Effect, 
both Armies came to an Engagement, and were parted 
with uncertain Victory. The Day following Craſus, 
perceiving that us intended to give him Battle a 
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ſecond time, order'd his Army to march back to 
Sardis, with a Deſign to Winter there, and renew the 
War againſt the Per/ians, the following Spring. There- 
fore he diſmiſs'd all his Confederates then preſent, 
and by his Heralds order'd thoſe who were abſent, 
amongſt whom were the Lacedemonians, to aſſemble 
at Sardis, within five Months. Cræſuss Army being 
thus diſpers'd, Cyrus immediately follow'd him, and 
forc'd him, with what Forces he had left, which con- 
ſiſted only of his own Subjects, the Zyaians, to give 
him Battle. The chief Strength of Creſus's Army 
lay in his Cavalry; againſt theſe therefore Cyrus, 
by the Advice of Harpagus, planted his Camels, 
whoſe noiſome Smell the Lydian Horſes not being 
able to bear, they were forcd to diſmount, and en- 
gage the Enemy on Foot. The LZyatans, after ſome 
Reſiſtance, wherein many were kill'd on both ſides, 
were at length put to flight; and the Perſians pur- 
ſuing them to Sardis, in fourteen Days became 
Maſters of the City. Creſus himſelf being taken 
alive, was order'd to be burnt; when he was tied 
upon the Funeral Pile, this {ſtrange and ſuddain Re- 
verſe of his former Greatneſs, put him in Mind of 
the Diſcourſe he had formerly held with Son, and 
with great Vehemence he thrice call'd upon Slon, 
whereupon Cyrus being inform'd who Solon was, and 
the Occaſion of Cræſuss calling upon him, gave Or- 
ders that Cræſus ſhould be unbound, and detain'd 
him at his Court, where he ſpent the Remainder of 
his Life, in good Credit and Eſteem, Cyrus frequently 


making uſe of his Advice, in the moſt important g,,, 
Affairs of State. This remarkable Tranſaction hap- 58. x. 
pen d in the firſt Year of the Fifty-eighth Olympiad (cl. 4. M. 

Upon this unexpected Succeſs of Cyrus, whereby 3457- 


the great and ancient Kingdom of Lydia was join'd 
to the Perſian Empire, the whole Body of the Aſiaticł 
Greeks were under terrible Apprehenſions from the 


(c) Confer, Jul, Solin, Polyhiſtor, c. 1. cum Euſeb. in Chronico. 
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New Conquerour, expecting that they mult fall next. 
The 7onians and Aolians therefore, by joint Con- 
ſent, ſent Ambaſladours to him at Sardis, offering 
their voluntary Submiſſion, upon the .ſame Terms 
with the Zyazans, as they had been before ſubject to 
Creſus. Cyrus, becauſe they had refus'd to come 
in to him, before he engag'd with Cræſus, lookt 
upon this as a forc'd and con{train'd Submiſſion, and 
to proceed rather from their own Fears, than real 
Friendſhip to him, and therefore rejected their Pro- 
ſals. All the Jonians, except the Mileſians, who 
had already obtain'd better Terms with Cyrus, being 
aſſembled in their great Council of Panionium, it was 
teſolv'd, that thoſe who were upon the Continent, 
and therefore more expos d to Danger, ſhould fortife . 
their Cities, and ſend Ambaſſadors to Saria, to beg their 
Aſſiſtance. The Iſlanders, eſteeming themſelves not 
in ſo much Danger, as thoſe upon the Continent, did 
not think fit to comply with theſe Meaſures. As for 
the Aoliant, they all of them, except the Iſlanders, 
being in the ſame common Danger with the /onzans, 
re ſolv'd, in all things, to concur with them. Both 
of them therefore ſent their Ambaſſadours to Sarta, 
where one Pythermus of Phocea, having, in a 
general Aſſembly, laid before them the preſent State 
of the Greeks in Aſia, they could obtain no Succours. 
However, the Spartans ſent ſome of their own City 
with them, to be more fully inſtructed concerning 
the Poſture of Affairs in Aſia, and what farther De- 
figns Cyrus had againſt the Greeks. Upon their Ar- 
rival at Phocea, one Lacrines, a Spartan, was ſent 
Ambaſladour to Sardis, to admoniſh Cyras, in the 
Name of the Spartans, that he ſhould not make any 
22 Attempts upon the Grecian Cities; for, if he 
did, they could not fit down as idle Spectators, and 
ſee their Country-men enſlavd. Cyrus, being in- 
jorm'd by ſome other Greeks, who ſtood about him, 

who, and how many in Number the Spartans wer 
return'd him this Anſwer, That he neyer fear'd thoſe 
Men, 
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Men, who, in the midſt of their Cities, had an open 
Place, wherein they met, and mutually impos d upon 
each other with their Oaths; and, that if the Gods 
granted him Succeſs, they ſhould have Cauſe to la- 
ment, not the Misfortunes of the 7onzans, but their 
own. In theſe Words he is ſaid to have reflected 
upon the whole Nation of the Greczans, who, in the 
midſt of their Cities, had Market places, wherein the 
bought and ſold, whereas no ſuch Places were in ule 
amongſt the Per/tans (d). | rig gt 
Cyras after this left one Tabalus, a Perſian, Viceroy 
of Sardis, and entruſted one PadZyas, a Lyatan, with 
Creſus's Treaſure, to be brought after him, himſelf 
going forward, and wy in Cræſus along with him 
towards chatana. For he intended to make an Ex- 
pedition againſt the Babylontans, the Battrians, the 
Sacæ and Agyptians, and to leave the Enterpriſe 
againſt the /onzans to ſome of his Generals. But he 
had no: ſooner left Sardis, than Pactyat 3 
upon that vaſt Maſs of Wealth, which he had got in 
his Poſſeſſion, going on board, levied ſome hired 
Troops, and prevailing with all upon the maritime 
Coalts to revolt, | march'd directly to Sardis, and be- 
ſieged Tabalus in the Citadel. The News of this un- 
expected Inſurrection ſo incens d Cyras, not only 
_ Pactyas, but the whole Nation of the Lydzans, 
that he would have utterly cut them off, had not 
Craſus, out of Compaſſion to the Lydiant, lately his 
own Subjects, perſwaded him to ſoften them with 
Eaſe and Luxury, rather than cut them off with the 
Sword; - Cyras, epproving of Creſus's. Advice, ſent 
oneMazares, a Meat, to put it in Practiſe, and more. 
over commanded him to enſlave all thoſe, who were 
engag'd in the Inſurrection, and to bring Pactyas, 
their Leader, alive to him. PadZyas, hearing that 
Mazares was coming againſt him, made his Eſca 
to Cm. : Mazares with part of Cyrus's Army reacht 


(d) Herodot, J. . 6. 153. 
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Sardis, where finding, that Pactyat, with his Faction, 
had made his Eſcape, he conſtrain'd the ZLydians 
to obey his Maſter's Orders, and then ſent to cuma, 
demanding Pactyas to be deliverd up to him: but 
the Inhabitants refuſing to deliver him, ſent him 
to Mitylene, eMazares ſent to demand him thence, 
and the Inhabitants, as Herodotus is inclin'd to be- 
lieve, upon ſome Conſideration, were ready to de- 
liver him; when the Inhabitants of Cama, being in- 
form'd of their Intentions, immediately ſent to Lesbos, 
andtranſported him from thence to the Iſland Chios. Ma- 
zares ſtill purſued him, and ſent to Chios to demand him; 
the Inhabitants took him by Force, from the Temple 
of Minerva, whither he had fled for Sanctuary, and 
deli ver d him to the Per/tans, in Exchange for Atar- 
neut, a Place in Myſia, lying over againſt the Iſland 
Lesbos. Having at length taken Pactyas, he advanc'd 
againſt the Rebels; who, under the Command of 
Pa&yas, had beſieg'd Tabalus in the Citadel at Sardis. 
He continued ravaging about Priene, and the Plains 
of Mxcander, and Magne/ia; after which he was ſeiz d 
with a violent Diſtemper, which putan End to his 
farther Deſigns, together with his Life (e). 

After the Death of Mazares, Harpagus, of whoſe 
Fidelity to him, Cyres had now had long Experience, 
was ſubſtituted in his Command. He carried on the 
War, begun by Mazares, againſt the Joniant, with 
the utmolt Vigour. His firſt Attempt was made upon 
Phocæa, the Inhabitants of which City are ſaid to be 
the firſt of the Crecians, who made long Voyages; 
for they diſcover'd to their Country-men the flag 
into the Aariatict, and 7 prrhenian Sea, to Iberia and 
Tarteſſus; by which ſome underſtand Caabt, others 
curteia, or Carpeia. The Ships which they us d were 
not round like Ships of Burden, but long, with fifty 
Banks of Oars. When they firſt landed in Te. 
teſſus, they were ſo kindly receiv'd by Argartbenine, 


(e) Herodot. J. 1, c. 162. N 
King 


of his Country, they would chooſe to inhabit. This 
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King of the Place, that he offer d them whatever part 


former Friendſhip, which they had contracted with 
Argantbonius, now prov'd very ſerviceable to them; 
for when he heard that the Per/tans were coming 
with an Army againſt them, he ſent them a conſider. 
able Sum of Money, whereby they were enabled to 
fortify their City. Zarpagus, being now advanc'd 
before their Walls, began a formal Siege, and com- 
manded them to dewoliſh part of their Fortifications ; 
whereupon, the beſieg'd requir'd a Day to conſider 
of his Propoſals, and dr in the mean time, 
ſhould draw off his Army. The Phoceenſes, finding 
themſelves unable to hold out againſt the numerous 
Forces of the Per/ians, and diſdaining the Thoughts 
of Slavery, whilſt Harpagus made a Retreat, went on 
board their long Ships, with their Wives and Children, 
and all their moſt valuable Effects, part of which 
were the Images belonging to their Temples, and 


other rich Preſents, dedicated to Religious Uſes, 


and fſail'd to Chias, leaving their own City an empty 
Prey to the Enemy. Upon their Arrival there, t 
would have bought the Iſlands call'd Oenufe, be- 
longing to the Ifland Chros, but their Propoſals were 
rejected, leſt the Trade ſhould be transferr'd from 
Chios to them, and Chios it ſelf thereby impoveriſn d. 
The Phoceenſes, therefore, ſail'd from hence to the 
Iſland Oynus, otherwiſe nam d Conca, wherein, 
about twenty Years before, ' they had built a City, 
call'd/ 1 — mean time, 3 age 770 
ganrbenrus died at 7 arteſſus, being 120 Years 0 

The Phoceenſes, be fore they fail e to Cyrnus, An 
their Courſe to their own City, and kill'd the Perſian 
Gariſon, which Hlarpagus had left there; after which, 
they made a ſolemn Imptecation upon as many of their 
own Companions, as Id continue at Phocæa, and 
moreover threw-x hot Maſs of Iron into the Sea, 


8 f ) Gonfer Heroder, 4, 1, c. 163. 165. | 
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with an Oath never to think of returning into their 
own Country, till that Iron ſhould riſe from the 
Bottom of the Sea (g). However upon their ſetting 
Sail for Cyrnas, the greatelt Part of them retaining 
a natural Affection to their native Country, were 
unwilling to leave it; and many of them notwith- 
ſtanding their Oath, return'd to Phocea; the reſt 
hoiſted Sail from the Iſlands Oenu/2, and went di- 
rectly to Cyrnus. Upon their Arrival there, they 
liv'd five Years: with the former Inhabitants; after 
which, beginning to invade all the Neighbouring 
Nations, the He!/ruriavs and Curtbaginians, with a 
Fleet conſiſting of ſixty Sail of Ships, prepar'd to 
make Head againſt. them. The Phocæenſes mann d 
a Fleet conſiſting of the ſame. Number with that of 
the Enemy, and in the Sardinian Sea they came to an 
Engagement, wherein the Phocæenſes are ſaid to have 
had the Advantage, though they themſelves ſuſtain'd 
a conliderable Loſs. For of their ſixty Ships only 
twenty-remain'd after the Battle, and thoſe ſo much 
ſhatter'd, that they were render'd unfit for Uſe. | Be. 
ſides this, they loſt a great Number of Men; as many 
as fell into the Enemy's Hand were ſton'd to Death. 
What Loſs the Enemy ſuſtain'd in this Engagement 
is uncertain (6). The Phoceenſes after this, left the 
Iſland Cyrnus, and making their Eſcape to Rhegium, 
built a City, which, as Herodotus alfirms, was, in 
his time, call du ela (i). Some think that this is 
confounded with a former Battle, which was fought 
between the Cartbaginians and Phoceenſes five Years: 
before; after which the Phoczenſes, went to Maſſilia, 
a City of Callia Narbonenſis, ſituated upon the Lu- 
rian Sea, where they had many Years before phanted 
a Colony. The Leader of this ſecond: Colony was 
one Creontiades (k). This was the Fortune of the 
Pbocæenſes, after they left their own City. 
(g) Herodot. ibidem. (h) Confer * Herodot. JN 
Thucyd. I. 1. & Pauſan. in Phocicis. (i) Herodot. ibidem. (x) Strabo 


J. 6. Confer etiam Pauſan. in Phocicis. Jul. Solin, Polyhiſtor. A. Gel. 
J. 10. c. 16. Ammian. Marcellin,” Har. 
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 Harpagas, after he had taken Phocaa, march d to 
Teos, and made his Works about it. The Inhabitants 
were ſoon forc'd to follow the Example of the Po. 
cæenſes, and abandoning their City, with their Wives 
and Children, ſail'd to 7 brace, and ſeated themſelves 
at Abaera, formerly built by Time ſius, of Clazoment, 


who planted a Colony in it (J). Theſe Inhabitants _ 


of Phocaa and Teos were the only People of the 
Joniaus, who, out of an Ayerſion to ſlavery, aban- 
don'd their Cities. All the reſt, except the Inhabitants 
of Miletus, who, being in league with Cyrus, ſuffer d 
no Diſturbance from the Perſian Arms, made an ob- 
ſtinate Defence of their Liberty, and being at length 
forc'd to ſubmit, remained in their own Country. 


All the Greeks upon the Continent being ſubdued, 


the Iſlanders then voluntarily ſubmitted (mn), /onig 
being thus entirely conquer'd, Harpagut, with his own 
Forces, join'd with the /onzans and Aoliaus, march'd 
into Doris againſt the Carians, Caunians, and Lycians. 
The Carians {ſubmitted without much reſiſtance: but, 
atCnidus he had like to have met with a more vigorous 
Oppoſition. This City, ſituated in the Iſthmus, upon 
the Triopian Sea, was then inhabited by a Colony of 
the ZLacedemonians. Whilſt Harpagus was engag'd in 
the War againſt the Jonian Cities, they endeavour'd 
to dig through the mus, and cut the City off from 
the Continent, by that means thinking to ſecute them- 
ſelves from the Attempts, of the Perſian Army : but 
being firſt deterr'd from finiſhing this Deſign by a 
Prodigy, and afterwards admoniſh'd by the De/phian 


Oracle to deſiſt, they immediately ſurrender'd to the 


Perſians, without any oppoſition. The Inhabitants 
of Pedaſus, a City in the inland Parts of Aſia, near 
Halicarnaſſus, fortifying the Mountain Lida, ſur- 


render d after a long and brave Reſiſtance: but the 


moſt, remarkable Defence, was that of the Xanthr, 
who after they had given the Perſiaus Battle, and 


— — — 


(1) See above Book II. page. 175. Confer Salmaſ. Plin. Exercitar, 
in Jul, Solin. Polyhiſtor c. 10. (m) Herodot. J. 1. c. 169. 
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were repuls'd into their own City, gathering their 
Wives and Children, with the reſt of their Families, 
and all their Effects into the Citadel, ſet it on Fire, 
and then rallying their Forces againſt the Enemy, all 


Olymp. died wanfully upon the ſpot. Thus Harpagus en- 
"”> ' 7 tirely ſubdued all the vaſt tract of lower 4/ia; and the 
346;. Jonzans, who had enjoy'd their Liberty about 500 


Years, from their firſt Plantation, till Craſus made 
part of them Tributary, being now all redue'd by 
Harpagus, were taken in by Cyras, and left Here- 
ditary Vaſſals to the Crown of Per/ia. Whilſt Har- 
pagus was carrying on the War in lower Alia, Cyrus, 
with his victorious Troops, in the Higher Country 
conquer'd all before him, and was now engag'd in a 
War with the A/prians (n), where we ſhall leave 
him, and return to Alben,. 

Here we left Pi/firatus in poſſeſſion of the Govern- 
ment, which he obtain'd a ſecond time by marrying 
Megacles's Daughter. Pi/iiratns, by a former Wife 
had feveral Sons now in the flower of their Age, 
and Megacles being ſuppos d to be guilty of the mur. 
der of Cylon (o); left he ſhould put his Sons by 
his former Wiles beſide their juſt Expectations, 
and his Family alfo ſhould be atrainted, he would 
not uſe Megacles s Daughter as his Wife. She con- 
ceal'd this tor a long time, but at length diſcover d it 
to her Mother, who told it to her Husband. «Me. 
gacles was ſo incens'd at this, that he again recon- 
cil'd himſelf to Lycungus and his Party, and both of 
them practiſing with the Souldiers which were in 
the City, proceeded in their Deſigns againſt Pr/i/trarus 
with fo much ſecrecy, that, upon the firſt Diſcovery 
of them, he perceiv'd he had no other remedy left, 
but, with his Sons, to leave the City, and retire out 
of Attica, having now held the Government about 
ten Years, from the time of his Reſtoration. From 
Athens he fled to Eretria, a City of Eubæa, where he 


(n) Heroger, I. 1. c. 177, (o) See above Book II. p. 192, 193, 96, 
an 
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and his Sons continued, during the Time of their 
Baniſhment, uſing all poſſible means to recover the 
Tyranny. Pi/iftrat#s during his Government had con- 
trated Friendſhip with ſeveral of the Grecian Cities, 
who now in his Baniſhment contributed very freely 
to him. Amongſt the reſt the Thebans ſent him a 
large Sum of Money, and, by theſe means, he made 
all the neceſſary preparations for his return to Athens. 
He was now join'd by ſome hir'd Troops from Argos, 
and by one Lygadamzrs, from the Ifland Naxos, w 

with great Sums of Money, and a conſiderable Force, 
voluntarily came to his Aſſiſtance. Piſſtratus, and 
his Sons, having now conceiv'd great hopes of Suc- 
ceſs, left Eretria, in the eleventh Year from their 
Expulſion, and poſleſs'd themſelves of Marathon, a 
Town of Attica, about ten Miles diſtant from Athens, 
whither flockt to them all of their Faction, both from 
the City, and Country. With theſe Forces he march'd 
againſt the City, and put to flight the Athenians, who 
came againſt him ; but, to prevent their rallying, 
he order'd his Sons to ride after them, and en- 
courage them to go home, and fear nothing from 
him. Thus he recover'd the Tyranny a third time, 
which he endeavour'd to eſtabliſh, not by ſhedding of 
Blood, but by ſeeking Confederates, and making him- 
ſelf a conſiderable Revenue. He took the Sons of 
as many of his Enemies as remain'd in the City, and 
ſent them to be kept as Hoſtages, in the Iſland Naxos, 
which he had ſome time ſince conquer'd, and con- 
ſtituted Lygdamis Governour of it. As for the Ae 
meonide, they immediately Hed from the City (p). 


Piſyiratus died not long after his Reſtitution. He Olym. 
was a Man endued with as many eminent Virtues, 63- 1 


as moſt of the Age, wherein he liv'd; the only 
Blemiſh to his Character, is that he uſurp'd the Go- 
vernment, and invaded the Liberty of his Fellow- 
citizens. However, his Adminiſtration was manag d 
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with ſo much Mildneſs and Prudence, as might re- 
proach ſome of the moſt lawful Princes; the only 
Uneaſineſs of the Yoke being, what lay in the 
Minds of the Athenians, who had ſo long enjoy'd an 
unbounded Liberty. For, although he follow d the 
Reverſe of Theſeas's Proceedings, by ſending the 
Citizens, who before liv'd in the City, into the 
Country, to apply themſelves to Husbandry, yet he 
exacted no other Tribute, than the Tenths of the En- 
creaſe, which had been formerly paid to their Kings. 
He neither kill'd, nor baniſh'd, any, made Spoil of no 
Man's Fortune or Eſtate, injur'd none by inſolent and 
haughty Carriage, and abus'd neither Sex by his 
Luſt. As for Solon's Laws, and the Order of the 
Magiſtrates, he left them as he found them, and 
though he had the utmoſt Reaſon to hate Solon, yet he 
made it his earneſt Endeavour to detain him in the 
City, and ſv long as Solon continued at Athens, made 
ule of his Advice, in the Adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment. He was as learned as any Man of his 
Time, and a great Encourager of Learning and learned 
Men, being the firſt that erected a Publick Library. 
Some aſcribe to him, what others do to Lycurgus of 
Sparta, that he collected whatever he could get of 
Homer's Works, which before his Time lay ſcatter'd 
and confus'd, and employ'd the ableſt Grammarians, 
who put them into that Order of 7/iads, and Oayſſes, 
in which they now ſtand. Amonglt the reſt Solon is 
121d to have aftiſted in this Work. Piſiſtratus left 
three Sons, Hippias, Hipparcbus, and T heſjalus, 
whereof Hippias, the Eldeſt, ſucceeded him in the 
Government. 

And now to return into Aſia. Cyrus being de- 
feated in a late Expedition, againſt the Maſſagetæ, 


2 Nation of Scythia, beyond the River Araxes , 


wherein Tomyris Queen of the Country cut him off, 
with a great part of his Army, Cambyſes ſucceeded 
to the Crown of Perſia. During his Reign, which 
was not above ſeven Years and five Months (); the 


(q/) Herodot. 1.3, c. 66. Joni. 
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Tonians remain'd in quiet Subjection, and the other 
Grecians, in Europe, were not under much Appre- 
henſion of Danger from the Per/ians, Cambyſes's 
Forces being chiefly employed againſt pt. Whilſt 
he was engag'd in this Enterpriſe, and not long before 
his Death, a War broke out between the Lacedemo- 
21ans, and the Iſland Samos. The Occaſion of this 
Quarrel was as follows. Polycrates, the Son of aces, 
having vſurp'd the Government of Samos, at firſt 
divided the Power with his two Brethren, Pan- 
ragnotus and Syloſon, but afterwards murdering the 
Elder, and baniſhing the Younger, he reſum'd the 
whole Power into his own Hands, which he eſta. 
bliſh'd by contracting an Alliance with Amaſis, King 
of Egypt. Polycrates in a ſhort time became ſo great, 
that his Fame was ſpread throughout Jonia and all 
Greece; for he was attended with ſuch remarkable 
Succeſs, that he always conquer'd wherever he made 
War. With a Fleet conſiſting of a 100 Sail, and a 
Iooo Archers he invaded all his Neighbours withour 
Diſtinction, holding it for a Rule, that he gratified a 
Friend more by reſtoring what he took, than if he 
had taken nothing from him. He ſubdued many 
Iſlands, and many Cities upon the Continent of 4/ia- 
he gave the Lesbians a remarkable Defeat in a Sea- 
Battle, as they were coming to the Relief of Miletus, 
and took as many Priſoners as digged a Trench round 
the Walls of Samos. Whilſt Polycrates's Affairs ſtood 
in this Poſture, Amaſis ſent to Samos to break off his 
Alliance with him, who, at this time, being appre- 
henſive of ſome treaſonable Deſigns againſt him from 
his own Subjects, and now releas'd from his Friend- 
ſhip with Amaſis, privately ſent to Cambyſes, who 
was now raiſing an Army againſt Egypt, offering to 
furniſh him with a — Force of Men and 
Ships, upon Condition that the Men ſhould never 
return to Samos. Cambyſes willingly accepting his 
Offer, Polycrates equipt a Navy conſiſting of 40 Sail, 
and Mann'd it with thoſe whom he ſuſpected to be 

en. 
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engag d in the Faction, and moſt inclin d to Rebellion 
ainſt him. Some {ay that they never arrivd in 
pt, but that when they had fail'd as far as the 
Carpathian Sea, they unanimouſly reſoly'd to go no 
farther, Others pretend that they did arrive, and 
were kept there ſome time, but making their Eſcape 
toward Samos, they defeated Polycrates, who met 
them with his Fleet, and landed in the Iſland, from 
whence they were repuls'd, and then ſail'd to Lace- 
demon. Others again ſay, that they (4h 1/7 Poly- 
crates in their Return from Egypt; but Herodotus 
thinks this very improbable, becauſe if they them- 
ſelves had been an Overmatch for Polycrates, they 
needed nat to have call'd in the LZaceda&montans to 
their Aſſiſtance : Neither can it reaſonably be ſup- 
pos d, that a ſmall Number of Exiles could overcome 
Polycrates, who was Maſter of fo great a Force, con- 
liſting of Auxiliary Troops, and Smian Archers; 
eſpecially conſidering that the whole Families of the 
Exiles were in his Power, ſo that if any treaſonable 
Practices had been diſcover'd between them and the 
other Citizens, he could when he pleas d have burnt 
their Families alive. 

However this be, the War between Cambyſes and 
the Zgyprians being ended, the Exiles, having made 
many fruitleſs Attempts to return home, at length 
fled to the Laced.emonzans for their Aſſiſtance, which 
with great Difficulty they obtain'd, either in Con- 
ſide ration, as the Samians pretended, of the former 
Services they had done to Sparta in the Meſſenian 
War, or, as the Spartans themſelves declar'd, not ſo 
much out of Kindneſs to the Exiles, as to revenge 
themſelves upon the Samians in general, who had 
intercepted ſeveral Preſents ſent by them to Creſus 
King of Lydia, and to them by Amaſis King of Egypt. 
The Cormthians alſo, who had a Quarrel with the 
Samians, for carrying back the Boys to Corcyra, whom 
Periander had taken from thence, to ſend them to 
Halyattes King of Lydia to be gelt, aſſiſted them (7). 


(r) Herod, 1.3, ac. 38 ad 49. Thus 
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Thus re-infore'd, they came with a Fleet 
to Samos, laid cloſe Siege to the City, and ſcal'd the 
Tower in the Suburbs, which hangs over the Sea : 
but Polycrates with a party of Men, making a Sally 
out upon them, gave them à Repulſe. The mint, 
with ſome Auxiliary Troops, made a very obſtinate 
Defence, from the upper Tower ſtanding upon the 
Mountain, but being put to flight, the Enemy made a 
great Slaughter of them in the Purſuic. In this 
Action Archias and Lycopes gave very ſignal Proof of 
their Valour, they two alone purſuing the Semians 
till the Paſſage by which they were to return was 
blockt up, died very manfully within the Walls of 
the City: and if the reſt of the Zacedemonians had 
behav'd themſelves. with equal Bravery, and pur- 


ſued their Blow, they might have been Maſters of 


the City that Day; but inſtead of this, after they had 
ſpent fourty Days in the Siege, without any con- 
ſiderable Advantage, they return d to Peloponneſus. 
A Story goes that Polycrates coining a great Quan- 
tity of Lead, like the Samar Money, and waſhin 

it over with Gold, corrupted the Lacedemonians wi 

it, and thus procur'd their Return. This was the 
firſt Expedition which the Zacedemonians under- 
took againſt Aſia, after they were incorporated wit 

the Dores (s). The Exiles, being deſerted by the 
Lacedemonians, were unable to carry on the War, 
by reaſon of their want of Money. They ſail'd 
therefore to Szphnus, and Iſland in the Aan Sea, 
at that time remarkable for its Wealth, where they 
deſired to borrow 10 Talents, but their Requeſt be- 


ing rejected, they waſted the ö and took the 
the 


City, which the Inhabitants were then glad to re- 
deem with 100. After this they took the Ifland 
Thyrea near Pelaponneſus, and committed it to the 
Trægenians. From hence they ſail'd to Crete drove 
the Zaqyntbiant out of that Iſland, and built the 


(5) Hrroder. I. 3. 4. 56. 
City 
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City Cyabnia, where they continued five Years with- 
out Moleſtation: but in the fixth Year, the Ai. 
netæ, in Revenge of a former Defeat which they had 
Teceiv'd from the Samians, under the Reign of Am. 
phicrates, King of Samos, came againſt them with a 
Fleet, and deſeated them in a Sea-battle, and hung 
up the Beaks of the Ships which the Samians loſt in 
the Engage ment, in Minerva s Temple at Arina (i). 
Polycrates had but juſt eſcapd the Danger from the Sa- 
mian Exiles, when he was unfortunately circumvented 
by Orætes, then Governour of Sardis. Orætes being up- 
braided by one Mitrobates the King's Viceroy in Da- 
ſeylium, that he ſhould ſuffer ſo inconſiderable an Iſland 
as Samos to lye fo near, and not add it to his Maſter's 
Dominions, eſpecially conſidering how eaſily it might 
be taken, one Man by the Aſſiſtance of 13 arm'd Men 
having poſſeſs'd him ſelf of it, and now enjoying 
the Government: or, as others ſay, having ſome per- 
ſonal Quarrel with Poſycrates, who either by chance 
or deſignedly took no Notice of, and return'd no 
Anſwer to a Meſſenger ſent to him by Orætes, he 
reſolv'd by ſome means or other to contrive his De- 


ſtruction. Poſycrates being a Man of Ambition, and gree- 


dy of Empire, his repeated Succeſs had fill'd him with 
the extravagant hopes of being Maſter of all 7onza,andthe 
Iſlands. Oretes, making his Advantage of Polycrates's 
Ambition, ſent to let him know, that, having heard 
what vaſt Enterprizes he had in hand, and that he 
wanted Funds ſufficient to carry them on, he would 
furniſh him with half the King's Treaſure, now in 
hisWoſleſlion, if he would receive him, he being 
in Danger of his Life from Cambyſes, who, as he 
pretended, reſolv'd to kill him. Polycrates immedi- 
ately ſent one Mæanarius, his Secretary, to Orætes, 
who was then at Hagne/ia, to be more fully ſatisfy'd 
in the Matter, Orætes having fill'd ſeveral Cheſts 
with Stones, and cover'd the Tops with Gold, Mar- 


. 


(t) Herodot. 1. 3. 8 cap. 56 ad cap, 60. | | 
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andrius, not ſuſpecting the Cheat, gave an Account 

| of what he had ſeen, to Poſycrates, who, then, was 

| impatient till he had viſited Orætes himſelf, and, 

notwithſtanding the Warning of the Oracles, and 

the repeated Importunities of his Friends to the 

contrary, eſpecially of his — — who in a Dream 

had ſeen him lifted up into the Air, where he was 

waſh'd by Jupiter, and anointed by the Sun, ſail'd 

| to «Magneſia, taking with him, amongſt others, De- 

| mocedes of Crotona, at that time the moſt celebrated 

Phylician of his Country. Potycrates no ſooner 
arriv'd at Magneſia, but Orates order d him to be 22 

ſeiz'd, and hung upon a Croſs: by which means his . M. 

Daughter's Dream was accompliſh'd, for whilſt he 3481. 

. hung upon the Croſs, it rain'd, and, by reaſon of the 


Violence of his Pain, and the Heat of the Sun, he 
ſweated abundantly. Orætes diſmiſs'd the Samrans 
who came along with Po/ycrates, telling them, they 


ought to thank him for their mild Uſage, and their 
ö Liberty, but the Strangers and Slaves he kept as 
. Priſoners of War (c). . 


The News of Polycratess Death being brought to 
Samos, Maanarius, whom Polycrates had left to ad- 
miniſter the Government in his Abſence, built an 
Altar to Jupiter Eleutberius; round which he erected 
a Temple. After this, calling the People together, 
he in a publick Aſſembly inveigh'd againſt Polycrates 
for having uſurp'd the Government, and offer'd to 
reſign the Power, and reſtore the City to its ancient 
Form of Government, if they would give him ſix 
Talents of Palycrates's Money, and ſettle the Prieſt- 
hood of the Temple, which he had built to Jupiter 
Elentherius upon his Heirs for ever. Whereupon, 
one Teleſiarcbus, a Man of good Repute in the City, 
upbraiding him for his mean Compliance, \and telling 
him that he was not fit to Govern, and that he ought 
to give an Account of the Money which he had al- 
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ready miſapplied, Mwandrins, reflecting npon this 
ſharp Rebuke, confider'd chat if he reſignd the Go- 
vernment ſome Body elſe would take Poſſeſſion of it, 
and therefore thought it his beſt way to keep it him- 
ſelf; ſo returning into the Citadel, and calling them 
together again, on pretence of giving an account of 
the Money, he order d them all to be bound. Whilſt 
they were under Confinement, Mæanarins was ſeiz d 
with a violent fit of Sickneſs, which his Brother 
tus thinking would have carry'd him off, or- 
der'd all the Priſoners to be kill'd, that he might ſe- 
cure to himſelf the Saceeflion ; for the Samians ſeem d 
to him to be unwilling to recover their Liberty (w). 
Mamarins however recover'd, and held the Govern- 
| ment ſome time. f | 
Olymp. After theſe Revolutions at Samos, in the ſecond 
% Year of Darius, the Son of Hy/laſpes, and King of 
3484. Perſia, who ſucceeded to that Crown, having, by 
the Aſſiſtance of fix other Perian Nobles „Ni 
Smerdis, one of the Magi, who uſurp'd the Govern- 
ment, and held it ſome time after Cambyſes's Death, 
the Inhabitants of Platæa, a Town ſituate upon the 
Confines of Baotia and Attica, and always at vari- 
ance with 7 hebes, being provok'd by the continual 
Inſults of the 7Thebans, ſued for Aſſiſtance to Cle- 
omenes, not long ſince come to the Crown of Sparta, 
by the Death of his Father Azaxandrides, and offer d 
to put themſelves under the Protection of the Lace- 
demonians. They advis'd them to apply themſelves 
to the Athenians, who were much nearer, and as 
able ro help them ; and by this means they outs 
1 that the Athenians would be continually - harg 
" with the Bœotian War. The Athenians read 
5 ceiv'd them into Confederacy, and join'd with them 
45 againſt the 7hebans:; when both Armies were ready 
to engage, the Corinthians interpos d their Media- 
tion, and endeavour'd to perſwade the Thebens to 


() Herodot. I. 3. c. 142, 143. 
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leave the Plateenſes to their Liberty, whether they 
would be number'd amongſt the Zzozians, or not. 
Whereupon both Parties ſeeming to be ſatisfied with 
what the Corintbians propos d, the Athenians drew 
off their Forces, and were attackt by rhe 7hebans ; 
but the Athenians ſoon gave them a R „and ex- 
ceeding the Limits which the Corinthians fix d, re. 
due d the 7 hebax Territories within the River Aſeput, 
and a City calld Hyſiæ (x). And from this time 
theſe were the Boundaries of the Territories of 
Platæa and Thebes, This was the Occaſion of ſo 
ftrit an Alliance between Athens and Platea, as 
prov'd a Thorn in the Side of the Theban Confede- 
racy, and all the Lacedemonian Party for a long time 
alter, | " * {6 

Bat to return to Samos. Syhoſon, who was ſtill in 
Baniſhment, hearing the News of his Brother Poly- 
crates's Death, immediately went to Suſa, and pre- 
ſaming upon his former Acquaintance with Darius, 
to whom he had given a Cloak at Memphis, Darins 
being then a private Man in Cambyſes's Army, in the 
Expedition againſt Egypt, deſir d him to ſettle him 
on his Brother's Throne, which was now uſurp'd by 
Meanurius, who had been their Servant. Daf tus in 
Gratitude to Sſon ſor his former Kindneſs, ſent an 
Army with him to Sams, under the Conduct of 
Otanes, one of the Per/ian Nobles, who had aſſiſted 
in killing the Magi. Syloſon, and his Perſian Forces 
upon their Arrival at mor, found the City almoſt 
defolate, and hardly any left to hold up an Hand 
againſt them: cMHrandrins, with his arty, upon 
Condition that they ſhould march out of the City, 

ithont any Infury, offer d to ſurrender, and quit 
Iſland, and Otanes accepting of theſe Propoſals 
2 came to a Treaty, vhereupon the moſt conſide- 
Table Men of the Per/ians, entring the City, plac'd 
themſelves over againſt the Citadel. It happen d that 


x) Herod, I. 6. c. 108, 
(*) or c. 10 Me. 
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Maanarius's Brother Charilaus, who was diſorder d in 
his Head, and at that time under Confinement, ha- 
ving Intelligence of what had been tranſacted, and 
by chance, through ſome Chink in his Apartment 
under greund, ſeeing the Perſians fitting quietly be- 
fore the Citadel, with as great a Noiſe as he could 
make deſit d a Conference with his Brother, wherein 
be upbraided him for unjuſtly keeping him in Chains, 
and for his Cowardize in tamely ſurrendring to the 
Per/ians ; telling him that if he himſelf was afraid, 
lend him but his Soldiers, and he would ſoon rid the 
Iſland of them. Qſæandriut, not in the leaſt imagin- 
ing, that he could give any Turn to his Affairs, the 
Perſian Forces being yaltly. ſuperiour to his, out 
of pute Envy to Hoſon, and a Reſolution of doing 
the Samzans as much Miſchief, as he could before he 
left them, indulg'd his, Brother in his mad Humour, 
and permitted him to uſe what Aſſiſtance he could 
get, in Hopes that this would ſo incenſe the Perſians, 
that they would treat the Samzans with all the Rage 
and Cruelty imaginable, and that Sy/o/or ſhould not 
obtain the Kingdom without ſome Difficulty. And 
it ſucceeded according to his Wiſhes : for Charil/aus 
with his Forces kill d the Per/ians, who fate ſecure 
before the Citadel, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting any In- 
ſurrection, whereupon the other Perſiaus, who were 
without the Gates, coming up, gave Charilaus and his 
Troops a Repulſe. Ozanes, ſeeing the Slaughter that 
had been made amongſt the Per/zans, notwithſtanding 
his Maſter's Injunctions to the contrary; gave Orders 
to his Soldiers to kill the Samzans without Diſtinction. 
As for Mæandrius, he, in the mean time, with his 
Plate, and other rich Furniture, made his Eſca 

through a Cave, which he had dug from the Citadel 
to the Sea, and fled to Sparta, where endeavouring 
to bribe Cleomenes, by the Advice of the Apbori, he 
was expell'd out of Pelopormeſus, leſt he ſhould cor- 
rupt ſome of the Zacedemonians, _ 
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Samos being taken, Syleſan was plac'd upon the Throne 
): but what through the War, and the Cruelty of 
Syloſon afterwards, the City paid very dear for their 
Change. Whilſt Ozanzes was employed in ſubduing 
Samos, and ſetting Sy/oſon upon his Brother's Throne, 
Darius was engag'd in a more hazardous Attempt. 
Babylon, e ſubdued by Cyras, during the Uſur- 
pation of the Magi, taking the Advantage of the 
confus'd State of the Perſian Empire, fortified it ſelf, 
and made all other neceſſary preparations for a Re- 

4 of theſe proceedings, 
ad vanc'd with 2 numerous Army before the Walls, 
where he ſpent one whole Lear, and ſeven Months 
in a formal Siege, without any hopes of taking it; 
when at length Zopyrus, the Son of Megabyzus one 
of the Perſian Nobles who alliſted in killing the Ma- 


- £7, having ſlit his own Noſe and Ears, cut his Hair, 


and beaten himſelf,to raiſe the pity of the Babylonians, 


and render his Story the more plauſible, pretended 


himſelf a Renegade, and that Darius had us'd him at 
this barbarous rate, only for adviſing him to raiſe the 
Siege, becauſe there appear'd no hopes of wy 
City. The Babylonians, being thus impos'd 9 
receiv'd Zopyrus, who then betray'd the City to the 
Perſians, after they had lain before it a Year and nine 
Months: and Darius being now Maſter of Babylon, 
demoliſh'd all the Walls and Gates of the City, and 
zmpal'd 3000 of the principal Citizens, and as a re- 
ward of his fervice conſtituted Zopyrus perpetual Go- 
vernour of the City, and exempted him from all Tri- 
bute as long as he liv'd. . =P 

At the ſame time Athens was the Scene of freſh 
Commotions, which prepar'd the way for the utter 
Diſſolution of the Tyranny. Hipparchus, Piſiſtratus's 
ſecond Son, being in love with one Harmodius, a 
Youth of celebrated Beauty, and the belov'd Boy of 
Ariftogiton, a Citizen of middle rank, often attempted 


(y) Herodot. J. 3. # cap. data; lad 150. | 
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to ſatisfy his unnatural luſt upon him, but was always 
deny d. Harmoadius being at length wearyd with 
the continual ſollicitations of Fipparchus, acquainted 
Ariſtogiton with the whole matter, who fearing leſt 
his Rival ſhould by main Force and Authority wrelt 


His Minion from him, Study'd all ways to be reveng'd 


on him, and to diſſolve the Tyranny then in poſſeſſion 
of his elder Brother Hippias ; and Hipparchus, whe 
no leſs reſented the haughty and repeated denial of 
his paſſion, was as firmly reſolv'd to be teveng'd on 
Harmodius. Not long after this, ſome ſolemn pro- 
ceflion was to be made wherein Harmoaius's Siſter, be- 
ing order'd to carry the Basket, this Office being al- 
ways perform'd by ſome of the Atbenian Virgins of 
wild ut ty, through Hipparchus's means, was put by, 
as unworthy of the Office; tho others have thought 
he raviſh'd her Is). Harmodius could not brook 


ſuch a great and publick affront, and Miſtqgiton was 


more enrag d than the other; where fore both of them, 
to be reveng'd on Fipparchas, - enter'd into a Con- 
ſpiracy againſt the Government. Having prepar'd all 
things neceſſary for their deſign, they only waited 
an opportunity to put it in execution, when the moſt 
favourable one they could have wiſh'd for offer d it 
felf, the great Feſtival Panathenca then at hand, being 
the only Day on which they could effect it without 
ſuſpicion; the Ceremonies of the Day being perform d 
by the Citizens in Armour. They took care not to 
Engage too many in the Plot, the fewer Perſons bein 

privy to it, they were in leſs danger of being dit- 
coverd: and they did not doubt but others would be 
ready to ſecond and alliſt them in aſſerting and re- 
covering their liberty, when once they had given 
the firſt blow. The Day being come, Hippias with 
his Guards came to the Ceramicus, a place without 
the City, where he was met by Harmodius and 


( 2) Confer Juſtin, J. 2. c. 9. who inſtead of Hipparchus mentions 
Diocles, a Son of Piſiſtratus, as guilty of thi; 4 * # 
Aristo. 
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Ariſtegiton with their other Accomplices, ready to 
execute their bloody purpoſe, when by chance, ſee- 
ing one of the Conſpirators talking very familiarly 
with Hippias, who was very eaſy of Acceſs, they 
concluded they were all diſcoverd, and ſhould be 
immediately apprehended : wherefore they were re- 
ſolv'd to be reveng'd on the Traytor firſt, who they 
thought had diſcover'd them, and blaſted all their 
hopes when they were juſt come to the very Cri/ts, 
With this reſolution they ruſh'd into the City, where 
they found Hipparchus in a place calld Leocorium 
who not ſuſpecting their deſign _ his Life,both of 
them impatient of revenge, one for the diſgrace put 
upon his Siſter, the other ont of an equal concern 
for his Friend, before Hope could put himſelf 

illd him upon the ſpot. 
Ariſtogiton for ſome time defended himfelf from the 


Guards; but the multitude flocking in, he was taken, 4 


after he had receiv'd many dangerous wounds: Har- 
modius was kill'd upon the place. Hippias, who 
was all this while in the Ceramics, having receiv'd 
the news of his Brother's death, with a compos'd 
countenance, not betraying the leaſt ſigns of grief, or- 
der'd thoſe who were aſſiſting at the Ceremonies, and 
being at ſome diſtance from him, had not heard of 
what had happen d, to lay down their Arms by which 
means the Conſpirators where diſcover'd by their 
Poniards; the ſolemnity being uſually perform'd 
only with a Shield and a Spear. Hippias and his 
Brother had not hithertoſhewn any diſtruſt or jealouſy 
of the ſafety of their Perſons, and therefore kept not 
many Guards about them, but thought themſelves 
ſecure in the affections of their ſubjects, becauſe they 
had not render'd their Government burthenſom or 
uneaſy to the People, but had acted in every thing 
according to the ſtricteſt rules of Juſtice and Prudence. 
They had exacted only the 2074 part of the publick 
Revenue, exceedingly beautify'd and adorn'd the City, 
wag d War with ſucceſs, _ care of their —_ 

\ 2 Ites 


Olym. 
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3491. thing more deſign'd than meerly the Death of his 
Brother, that he might know the bottom of the Con- 


ſpiracy, tortur'd amongſt my others one Leæna, an 
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Rites, and in all other reſpects preferv'd the Citizens 
in the uſe and enjoyment of their ſettled Laws and 
Privileges: only one of them was always Magiſtrate, 
and others held Yearly offices under them, Piſi- 
flratus, the Son of Hippias, and Grandſon to him of 
the ſame name, and Founder of the Tyranny, having 
been Archon, and in his Year of Government built a 
Temple in honour of the twelve Gods, and another 
dedicated to Apollo Pythius. But after this Hippias, 
being exaſperated by this inhuman Butchery of his 
* 455 began to provide for his own ſafety, and 
Govern'd with a ſtiffer hand, often exercifing great 
ſeverities towards the Athenians, and putting many 
of them to death : and that he might Taablitß him- 
ſelf by a forreign Alliance, he marry'd his Daughter 
Arc bedice to 2 the Son of Mantides Tyrant of 
Lampſacus, whom he knew to be in great fayour 
and eſteem with Darius (a). Hippias ſuſpecting ſome- 


Harlot kept by Ariſtagiton: She bore the Torments 
with great conſtancy, and that ſhe might not make any 
diſcovery, bit off her Tongue, and ſpit it in the Face 
of her Executioners; in memory of which the Atbe- 
nians, when they were deliver'd from the Tyranny, 
conſecrated 1n the Cittadel a Lioneſs without a 
Tongue (5). They erected Statues likewiſe in 
Honour of Harmodius and Ariſtagiton, as the De- 
liverers of their Country; for though they did not 
actually procure the Freedom of Athens, yet the Ho- 
nour ot it is ſolely aſcrib'd to them, whoſe Example 
led the way to it. Theſe Statues were carried away b 

Xerxes into A/ta, when he took Athens. and were af. 
terwards ſent back by Alexander (e), or Antiochus (d), 
or Seleucus (e) The Athenians, that they might pay 


(a) Thucydid, 1,6. (b) Confer pauſan. is Articis cum Polyen. 
Stratagem. J. g. c. 45.(c). Pauſan, in Atticis, (d) Valer. Max, I. 2. 
(e) Aulus Gell. I. 9. cap. 2. | 
yet 
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yet greater reſpect to the memory of their Deliverers, 
made a Decree that their Names ſhould not be given 
to Slaves (J). 1 

About this time Miltiades, the Son of Cimon, re- 
duc'd the 7 hracian Cherſoneſus under the Dominion 
of Athens. His Uncle © Mztiades was formerly Go- 
vernour of this Place, and, dying without Iſſue, left 
the Government to this Miltiadess Elder Brother, 
Steſagoras. He being engag'd in a War, with the In- 
habitants of Lampſacus, deriv'd to him by his Uncle 
eMiltiades, was kill d by a pretended Deſerter, in 
the Senate-Houſe in the - Cherſoneſus. Ste ſagoras 
leaving no Iflue, the Piſſſtratidæ, although they had 
kill'd * Father mon, yet confer d many Favours 
upon Miltiades, and now ſent him to take upon 
him the Government of the Cherſoneſus. Miltiades 
upon his Arrival at the Cherſoneſus, kept at home, 
being reſolv'd to revenge the Death of his Brother, 
ſo that when the principal Men of the Cherſone/us 
came to condole with him, he put them in Chains, 
and thus obtain'd the Government of the Cherſoneſus, 
after which he married Fege/ipyle, the Daughter of 
Olorus King of Thrace (g). There is another Ac- 
count of this Expedition, which ſays, that the 4the- 
nians, intending to fend a Colony to the Cherſoneſus, 
conſulted the Delſphian Oracle, whom they ſhould 
chooſe General: for the 7hracians being then in 
Poſſeſſion of the Cherſoneſus, they expected they 
ſhould meet with ſome Oppoſition. The Oracle ex- 
preſly aſlign'd the Command to Miltiades, and aſſur'd 
them of Succeſs if they made him General. Miltiades, 
in his Paſſage to the Cher/oneſus, touch d upon the 
Ifland Lemnos, requiring the Inhabitants to ſur- 
render: but they laughing at his Demands, replied 
they would, when he could fail from home to Lemnos 
with a Northerly Wind, which is contrary to thoſe 
who ſail from Athens to theſe Coaſts. Miltiades's 


0 f) Herodot. l. 4. c. 183. 87. (g) Herodot. 1.6, c. 39. 
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Affairs not admitting of any Delay, without any 
farther Attempt, he ſteer d his Courſe directly for the 

Cherſoneſus, and, having in a ſhort time defeated the 
Forces of the Barbarians, and made himſelf Maſter 
of it, fortified the moſt convenient places of it with 
Caſtles and Cittadels, planted all the Country with 
his own Souldiers, whom he enrich'd with the Spoils 
of frequent Excurſions, and made the Cherſoneſas the 
place of his Reſidence. Having ſettled the Govern- 
ment of his new Conqueſts, he return d to Lemnos, 
and by Vertue of their former Promiſe demanded 
the Surrendry of their City; for he had now ſail d 
from his home, in the Cherſoneſus, to Lemnos with 
2 North Wind. The Carians, who then inhabited 
the Iſland, though they little expected the Demand 
of their performing ſuch a Promiſe, were notwith- 
ſtanding, not ſo much upon the account of their Pro- 
miſe, as of the Power and Succeſs of the Enemy, forc'd 
to comply, and quit the Iſland (4). Mzltraces after 
this went on with the ſame good Succeſs, and reduc'd 


many of the Cyc/ades under the Athenian Dominion. 


Darius, having reduc'd Babylon, and conſtituted 
Zopyrus Governour, levied an Army conſiſting of 
ſeventy Thouſand Men, and fitted out a Navy of fix 
hundred Sail, with a Deſign to invade Scy7hza (i). 
Having laid a Bridge over the 7 bracian Hoſphoras, 
near Chalcedon, he paſs'd his Army into Europe. From 
hence he march'd through the Territories of the 
Getz and I bracians: the Getz, after ſome faint Re- 
ſiſtance, ſubmitted ; as for the 7 bractans, they made 
no Oppolition. Being advanc'd to the River Mer 
which divides the Cetæ from the Scythians, he paſs'd 
with his Army into Scy/þ:a, over a Bridge which the 
Fſiatick Greeks, whom he ſent before with his Fleet, 
had made againſt his Coming, —_ paſs'd the 
Hier, he commanded the Jonians to march after him, 
with his Naval Force: but Coes of Mitylene per. 


(h) Corn. Nep. in Miltiade. confer Herodot. I. 6. c. 140. (i) He- 
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ſwaded him to leave them to guard the Bridge, that 
they might have a ſecure Retreat, in Caſe they ſhould 
be loſt in their March through ſuch a deſart Country. 
Darius then order'd them to ſail home to Ala, if 
he did not return to the Bridge in ſixty Days. After 
he ſpent ſome time in long and tedious Marches in 
purſuit of the &ytbians, who led him about as they 
22 and would by no means be brought to a Battle, 

e was at length, for want of Proviſion, fore d to 
make an inglorious Retreat, wherein himſelf and his 
whole Army was in Danger of being cut off. For 
part of the &ythians, as being better acquainted with 
their own Country, by a nearer Paſſage reach'd the 
Bridge at the Her before him, and endeavour'd to 
perſwade the Erecians to take this Opportunity of 
recovering their Liberty, by breaking down the 
Bridge, and leaving Darius and his Forces to be 
ſlaughter'd by the Scythians; eſpecially ſince they 
wry. do it, without Breach of Faith to the King, 
the time appointed for his Return being expird. 
Miltiades was very earneſt for following the Scytbi. 
ans Advice, but Hiſtiæus, Tyrant of xWMiletns, ob- 
jected that, though it was the Intereſt of the /omzans 
in general to be freed from their Subjection to Da- 
rius, yet it was by no means ſo to them, who bore 
Command under him. For their Power and In- 
tereſt being embark'd in the ſame Bottom with that 
of Darius, if his Empire was once deſtroy'd, their 
Government mult expire with it, and they them- 
ſelves ſuffer by the Hands of their Fellow. citizens (H. 
The reſt of the Jonian Tyrants were preſently ſway d 
by Hiſticus's Advice, which ſtruck in with their 
own private Intereſt; ſo Miltiades fearing that what 
he had ſaid would come to the King's Ear, ſo many 
of his Friends being privy to it, thought it his ſafeſt 
way to abandon his Government of the Cherſoneſus, 
and return to Athens (I). Herodotus gives a different 


wy _ —_— . 4. 5,127. cum Corn. Nep. in Miltiade. 
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Account of his leaving the Cherſoneſus; that the 
Scythian Nomades, being exaſperated by Darius At- 
tempt upon them, ſome time after this, made an Ir- 
ruption into Europe, as far as the Cherſoneſus, where- 
upon Miltiades, not daring to withſtand them, made 
his Eſcape ; but the Scytbians returning into their 
own Country, the Dolonci brought him back to the 
Cherſoneſus. After this being 1nform'd that the 
Phanicians were at Teneaos, loading five Galleys with 
his Effects, he ſet Sail from the City Cardia for 
Athens. As he was failing through the Bay call'd 
the Black Bay, he was ſurrounded by the Phanzician 
Fleet; himſelf with four of his Ships made his 
Eſcape to /mbros, but the Phenicians took the fifth 
commanded by Metioches, his eldeſt Son by a former 
Wife. Oliltiades failing from Imùros arriv'd ſafe 
at Athens (m). The Bridge being by Hiſtiæuss means 
thus preſerv'd, Darius repaſs'd the fer, and return'd 
with his Army into 7 hrace, where leaving part of 
his Forces with Megabagus, a Perſian in great Eſteem 
with Darius, himſelf, with the reſt, went on board 
at Seſtos in the Cherſoneſus, and from thence croſs'd 
the Helleſpont into Aſia (n). Having paſs'd the 
Helleſpont, he march'd directly to Sarals, where in 
Gratitude to Cos and Hiftiens, for their Services to 
him, in his late Expedition, he offer'd them their 
Choice of whatever they would have. Coes, being 
then only a private Man, deſir'd the Tyranny of Mi. 
tylene ; Fliſtiæus, being already Tyrant of Qſiletus, 
askt eMyrcimus, belonging to the Zaones in Thrace, 
where he intended to build a City (o). Both of them 
having obtain'd their Requeſts, went to their re- 
ſpective Cities; Coes to Mitylene, and Hiſtizus io 
Myrcinus. . Hiftizus was ſoon recall'd ; for whilſt 
he was employed in fortifying the Place, which Da- 


rius gave him, Qſegabaaus return'd into ia, and, 
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having a very great Influence upon the King, warn'd 
him of the ill Conſequences which might follow, if 
He entruſted a Grecian, and one of ſo much Cunning 
and Policy, as Hiſtiæus, with the Command of ſuch 
a Place. For, Qſyrcinus being ſituated upon the 
River S/rymon, and abounding with Materials for 
Shipping, with Men and Money, and all the Country 
round being inhabited by Greets and Barbarians , 
who, upon every Opportunity, would be ready to 
rebel, if they had any one to head them, he might 
by this means kindle a Flame in his own Dominions, 
if he ſuffer'd Hiſtiæus to continue there any longer. 
Darius therefore immediately ſent for Hiſtiæus to 
Sard:s, under a pretence that he could not want his 
Counſel, whom he had already found fo ſerviceable 
to him, in his Affairs, but with a real Deſign never 
to ſuffer him to return into Greece, for fear of the 
future Miſchief he might do him. From Sard:s he 
carried him along with him to S#/a(p), where he 
entertain'd him with all the Kindneſs and Freedom 
of a Friend, but at the ſame time kept a watchful 
Eye upon him, as his moſt dangerous Enemy. Hiſti- 
æus ealily ſaw through the King's Deſign, and was 
in a great Meaſure the chief Inſtrument of all thoſe 
Calamities, which in a ſhort time after this befel the 
Per ſian Empire. | | 
eMegabazus, who was all this while in Zurope, 
carried on the War in Thrace, with very great Suc- 
ceſs. He took the City Perinthus, and many other 
Places of Importance, and reduc'd all 7 hrace (q); from 
whence he paſs'd into Pœonia, and ſubduing the Pa- 
ones, according to the King's Order, tranſported 
them into Aſia (r). After this, he ſent ſeven of 
the Perſian Nobility Ambaſſadors to Amyntas, King 
of Macedon, to command Earth and Water,the Tokens 
of Subjection to the King of Per/ia. Amyntas com- 
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lied with their Demands, and entertain'd them very 
— with a very rich Banquet, prepar'd 
on purpoſe for them: after the Banquet was ended, 
the Perſians deſir d that ſome Women might be 
brought in to them, according to the Cuſtom of their 
own Country, who when they made Entertainments, 
always had the Company of the Ladies to make up 
the Mirth of the Banquet. The Macedonian Women 
being brought in, the Perſians, who were now heated 
with Wine, began to be very rude, ſome of them at- 
tempting to raviſh them, Alexander, the Son of 
Amyntes, a Youth of a noble Spirit, being highly 
incens d at the inſolent Behaviour of the Perſians, 
who had violated the Cuſtoms of Macedon, re ſolvd 
to be reveng'd on them. Wherefore perſwading his 
Father, who was now. very old, to leave the Com- 
pany, and retire to his reſt, himſelf entertain'd the 
Per/ians with all the ſeeming Eaſineſs, and prevail'd 
upon them to diſmiſs the Women, under a pretence 
that they ſhould waſh themſelves, and appear in 2 
better Dreſs, and that then they ſhould enjoy them. 
In the mean time, he order'd ſome beardleſs young 
Men to be diſguis'd in Women's Cloths, and then 
brought them to the Per/ians, having firlt privately 


arm'd them with Poniards under their Cloths, and 


given them Inſtructions to murder the Perſiaus. The 
young Men were no ſooner brought in, but the Per- 
ſiang, ſuppoſing them to be Women, began to be as 
rude as before, and to ask that they might be ad- 
mitted to their Beds; but the young Men, inſtead of 
complying with their Deſires, executed their Orders, 
and kill'd the Perſians upon the Spot: and their Re- 
tinue was immediately murder'd after the ſame 
manner. Not long after, ſtrict Inquiſition was made 
after the Per/ian Ambaſladours ; but Alexander volun- 
tarily giving a large Summ of Money, and his own 
Siſter Cg in Marriage to Bubaris, a Perſian, one 
ol the Inquiſitors, the whole Matter was buried in 
Silence (). 
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About the ſame time a great Change was made at 
Athens. The Athenians were very uneaſy under the 
Government of Hippias, whoſe Temper was very 
much alter'd by the Death of Hipparchus, and was now 
grown inſupportable, inſomuch that they would 
gladly have ſhaken off the Yoke. At the ſame time 
the Akmuemide, who had made ſeveral fruitleſs 
Attempts to re-eſtabliſh themſelves at Alben, and 
recover her Liberty, lay ftill waiting for an Oppor- 
tunity to effect it. To this end they had fortify d 
Lydfidrians in Pœonia, and abounding in Money had 
brib'd the Amphictyones to let them build a new 
Temple at De/phi, which was very magnificent and 
ſtately, and much finer than that which ſtood there 
before; and, as the Athenians ſay, had corrupted 
the Pythia, that whenever the Spartans came to con- 
ſult her, ſhe ſhould always propoſe to them ſetting 
Athens at Liberty. This being conſtantly done, the 
Lacedemonians, out of that ſuperſtitious Reverence 
which they always paid to the Oracle,, ſent Aucbi. 
melius with an Army to expel the Piſratiaæe, with 
whom they had hitherto maintain'd a fair Correſpon- 
dence, and now took up Arms againſt them, not out of 
any Quarrel or ſecret Jealouſy, but a meer Principle of 
blind Devotion, becauſe they thought the Commands 
of the God, were more ſacred, and ought to be 
more religiouſly obſery'd than the otherwiſe invio- 
lable Laws of Friendſhip, and Alliance. Hippias be- 
ing alarm'd at theſe Preparations againſt him, had 
conttracted an Alliance with Cineus King of 7 heſ/aly, 
who march'd in Perſon to his Aſſiſtance with a Sup- 
ply of a Thouſand Horſe; and as ſoon as the Spar- 
tans landed at Phalerum, the Athenians receiv'd them 
with ſuch Fury, that amongſt many others they kill'd 
Anchimolius the General, beat the reſt to their Ships, 
and forc'd them to return home (7). | 

After this Defeat the Lacedemonians ſent another 
Army, by Land, under the Command of Cleomenes, 


(t) Heradot. l. 5. c. 62, 63. 


who 
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who, invading the Territories of Attica, was en- 
counter'd by the 7he//alian Horſe, above fourty of 
which being kill'd, the reſt were put to flight, and 


made their Eſcape as faſt as they could to Theſſaly. 


After this Cleomenes advanc'd with his Army to the 
City, and block'd up the Tyrants within Bo Pelaſ- 
gick Wall, but not having made the neceſſary Pre- 
E to carry on the Siege, and the Pi/iſtratide 

eing plentifully  furniſh'd with all manner of Pro- 
viſions, he intended to have march'd homewards in 
a few Days, had not an Accident, which fell out to 
his Advantage, invited him to {tay out longer. As 
the Children of the Piſiſtratidæ were privately con- 
vey'dout of the City, Cleomenes's Army intercepted 
them, which ſo bees the Meaſures of their Parents, 
that they were forc'd to compound with the Atbe- 


. nians tor their Ranſom to depart out of Attica in five 
Days. Thus was the Tyranny diflolv'd after it had 
ſtood about thirty five Years : Seventeen whereof 


Pi/i/iratus himſelf reign'd; his Sons held the Go- 
vernment the other eighteen (a). Hippias being 
forc'd to quit his Government at Athens went to 
Sgæum. From Sigæum he went to Lampſacus, from 
whence, having refus'd both Anthemas and Joclos, 
either of which had been offer'd him by Amyntas 
King of Macedon, he went to the Perſian Court, where 
he contriv'd all the Miſchief which fell not only 
upon Athens, but upon all Greece in general, about 
twenty Years after. | | 
The State of Athens, which before was very great, 
by this ſuddain Revolution grew ſtill more con- 
ſide rable: however it was divided by two powerful 
Parties, headed by two Men, who ſtruggled hard for 
the Sovereign Authority: Ci benes, one of the Alc- 
7&0ride, by his Mother's fide Grandſon to Cliſibenes 
King of Sicyon, who, as the Report goes, was the 


Man who brib'd the Prieſteſs at De/phi: and [ſagoras 


* — 


(u) Ariftor, Pol. I. 3. c. 12. 
the 
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the Son of Tiſander. Chſthenes being too weak for 


the other Faction, that he might ingratiate himſelf 


with the People, whereas before they were diyided 
but into four Tribes, nam'd from TJon's four Sons 
Geleon, FEgtcor, Argades and Hoples, encreas'd them 
to ten, call'd by the Names of as many Heroes. The 
firſt of theſe was FHpporhoon, the Son of Neptune. 
2. Antiochus of Hercules. 3. Ajax of Telamon. 
4. Leon the Athenian, who at the Command of the 
Oracle devoted his Daughters to Death, for the 
Safety of the Common-wealth. 5. Erectbeus, who 


flew /mmaradus the Son of Enumolpus. 6. Aigeus. 


7. Oeneus, the natural Son of Pandion. 8. Acamas, 
the Son of Theſens. 9. Cecrops. 10. Pandion. 

Tſagoras, envying Clhſ/thenes the Reſpect which 
this bad gain'd him, procur'd Clomenes King of 
Sparta, with whom he had contraQted Friendſhip and 
Alliance, during the War with Hippias, to come once 
more againſt Athens. Cleomenes no ſooner ſent to 
Athens, but Cliſthenes was baniſh'd, and afterwards 
coming with an Army, beſides many of the Alcme- 
onide, who had been formerly in Baniſhment with 
Cliſthenes, expell'd ſeven hundred Families more fit 
for Service, under pretence of their being guilty of 
the Death of Cy/on, as Zſagoras had inlinuated to 
him (x). | 


Upon this account Cleomenes having expell'd C/i- 


fihenes, the next thing he endeavour'd was to diffolve 
the Senate, and commit their Power to 7ſ/agoras and his 
Faction; but both Senate and People ſtiffly oppoſing 


. theſe violent Proceedings, Cleomenes and /ſagoras 


ſeiz d upon the Cittadel, in which they were beſieg'd 
two Days; On the third Clecomenes and /ſagoras, with 
the Lacedemonians, had leave to be gone, but the 
Athenians, who had aſſiſted them, were impriſon'd 
and pur to death, and C/;/tbenes with the ſeven hun- 
dred Families was recall'd, who immediately reſtor'd 


— — — — c-- 


(*) Herodot. I. 5, c. 66, & 69. confer Pauſan, in Atticis, 


the 
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the Democratical Government to the City, as it was 
founded and eſtabliſn'd by the Laws of Solon. 
To Cliſthenes alſo is aſcrib'd the introducing of 
the Oftraciſm into the Athenian State; it being 
generally agreed, that it was brought in not long after 
the expulſion of the Piſſſtratiaæ (y). For conſidering 
the Calamities which had befaln them during their 
Uſurpation, the Atbenians for the time to come were 
for reducing all to an equal Power and Autho- 
rity (z). Whoever therefore of the Citizens grew any 
ways remarkable, either for Glory, Nobility, or Elo- 
uence, for fear he ſhould grow too great and affect 


e Sovereignty, was by the Oſtraciſm forc'd to ab- 


ſent from the City ten Years. The Form of this 
puniſhment was as follows: the name of the Man, 
whom they thought to be 1n greateſt Power and Au- 
thority with the People, and moſt likely to overturn 
the Government, was written in an Oyſter-ſhell, from 
whence it took its name, and brought to the Forum, 
where a place was raild 1n on purpoſe to receive the 
Suffrages. He that had moſt written with his name 
was order'd to leave the City : The firſt that was 
baniſh'd by this Law, according to ſome was Clifthenes 
the Author of it, or, as others ſay, Hipparcbus, and 
Charmus Kinſman to Pi/iiratus, This puniſhment 
in few Years grew ſo common that it was lookt upon 
as a credit rather than a diſgrace, the Perſons who 
underwent it, being generally of the beſt quality, 
and were neither depriv'd of their Goods, Money, 
nor Eſtate, and only oblig'd to be abſent from the 
City; but were either by the Prevalence of a Party, 
or the Inconſtancy of the giddy Multitude forc'd to 
ſubmit to it, upon no other account than their ex- 
traordinary Services and Eminent Zeal for the Good 
and Intereſt of their Country. | 


(y) Elian Var. Hiſt, JI. 11, c. ' ' 2 
in Ariſtide & tv 2 13.6, 24. (2) Diod. Sic. I. 11, Plutarch- 
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The Atzenians having appeas'd theſe domeſtick 
Commotions, expected that Cleomenes would ſoon be 
with them again with another Army, and that matters 
would proceed to an open Rupture between the two 
States. Wherefore to provide _ him, they en- 
deavour d to ſtrengthen themſelves by an Alliance 
with Perſia, and accordingly they Lifpaache Am- 
baſſadors to Sardis to treat with Artaphernes Darius's 
Brother, and Vice- roy of Cydia, who refus'd to ad- 
mit them upon any other Terms, than their givin 
him Earth and Water. The Ambaſſadors, who ha 
a greater regard to the preſent neceſſity than the 
Glory and Honour of their Country, baſely comply'd 
to his inſolent demands, and promis d their ſub. 
miſſion, by which they incurr'd the diſpleaſure of the 
People, who ſcorn'd the Alliance of any Prince what- 
ever, bought at the expence of their Honour and 
Liberty. Cleomenes in the mean time having levy'd 
Forces throughout all Pe/oponneſus, with a full — 
tion of being reveng d on the Athenians, and ſetti 
up Jſagoras Tyrant over them, invaded Zleuſis whilll 
the Zeotians, whom he had engag'd in the quarrel, 
on one Hand ſurpriz d Oenoe and Hyſiæ, and the 
Chalcidenſes, on the other, laid waſte the other Parts 
of Attica, The Athenians being thus ſurrounded, 
could ſcarce reſolve on which fide to make their de- 
fence: at length it was determin'd they ſhould march 
directly againſt Cleomenes the chief Author of all their 
Misfortunes, who lay with his Peloponne/ian Forces 
at Eleuſis. When both Armies were juſt ready to en- 
gage,the Corinthians firſt reflecting upon the Injuſtice 
of their Cauſe, withdrew, and left the Field; and 
Demaratus the other King of Sparta, who had hither- 
to agreed with his Colleague Ceomenes, ſoon follow d 
their example; upon which it was afterwards enacted 
at Sparta, that but one of the Kings ſhould go into 
the Field, and that the other ſhould ſtay at home. The 
other Confederates ſeeing the Kings could not agree, 


and the Corinthians gone, drew off their Forces > 
| 1s 


This was the fourth time the Dore came out of Pelo- 


ponneſus into Attica: twice in an hoſtile manner, and 


twice to aſſiſt the Athenians. Firſt, when they 
planted a Colony at Megara, in Codrus the laſt King 
of Athens's reign; the ſecond and third times to ex- 
pel the Pi/etratide ; and now the fourth, when Cleo- 
menes with the 23 — invaded Eleuſis (a). 
The Enemy's Army having made this diſhonourable 
retreat without any action, the Athenians were re- 
folv'd to take this opportunity of revenging them- 
ſelves upon the Chaſcidenſes ; but the Beotians having 
advanc'd as far as the River Zuripus to their aſſiſt- 
ance, they thought it more adviſeable to engage them 
firſt, and accordingly fell upon them very furiouſly, 
made a great Slaughter amongſt them, and took 700 
Priſoners. The ſame Day they paſs'd over into Eubæa, 
and having defeated the Chalcidenſes, planted a Colon 
of 4000 of their own Men, whom they put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Lands of the *Ino&d]a, who were the 
wealthier ſort of the Chalcidenſes. | 

This Defeat of the Cha/cidenſes engag'd the Athe- 
nians in a War with the 7hebans and the reſt of the 
Beotians ; who finding themſelves overmatch'd, were 
advis'd by the Oracle to deſire the Aſſiſtance of the 
Inhabitants of Agina. This Iſland, which had of 
old been the irreconcileable Enemy, and was glad of 
any Opportunity to humble the Pride of Athens, 
could not refuſe an Alliance ſo agreeable to their 
Humour and Intereſt ; and therefore whilſt the Atbe- 
nians were employing their Force againſt the Bœo- 
zians, the Aeinetæ, without formally proclaiming 
War againſt them, in their long Ships paſs'd over 
into Attica, laid waſte the Country, and took the 
Port Phalerum. This was a great Blow to Athens, 
eſpecially in that JunCture wen ſo ſtrong a Power 
on the other {ide was making head againſt her. For 
at that time the Lacedemenians, having diſcover'd 


— 
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(a) Herodet, J. 5. c. 76. 
how 
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how they had been deluded by the Aemæonide, who 
corrupted the Oracle, and had thereby loſt their old 
Friends the P:/itratide, but got no Thanks from 
the Athenians ; and having been moreover fore- 
warn'd by the Oracles, which Cleomenes had found 
in the Citadel at Athens, that they ſhould ſuffer 
much Diſtreſs from that State, which had long been 
languiſhing under the Tyrants, and now very ſen- 
ſibly gather'd Strength after the Recovery of its Li- 
berty, thought the only way to provide for their own 
Safety, would be to reduce it to the ſame State of 
Weakneſs, by re-eſtabliſhing the Tyranny. Hippias 
was ready at their Call, aud came to Spar/a; where 
Soficles, the Cormthian Ambaſſadour, and the reſt of 
theConfederates, ſtiffly oppoſing any Attempts of this 
Nature, blaſted all his Hopes of recovering Atbent at 
that time; upon which he return'd into Aſia, where 
he continued plotting and contriving the Re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of himſelf and his whole Family, or the utter 
Ruin and Deſtruction of the Common- wealth. To 
this end he was continually perſwading Artapbernes, 
how eaſy a Matter it would be for the King to Con- 
quer Athens, and this ſeem'd to have had ſome Effect 
upon him; for, when the Athenzans (ent to delire 
him not to give any Credit to the Exiles, he, as he 
had two or three Years before told them, they mult 
give Earth and Water, ſo now he only anſwer'd 
them, that, if they would conſult their own Safety, 
they ſhould receive Hippias: But theſe Menaces 
ſo little Impreſſion upon the Albenians, that 
they were reſolvwd to take up Arms againſt Perſia, 
rather than comply with Artapberness Demands. 
- The Athenians could not have wiſh'd for a better 
— — to begin the War: For, beſide the late 
ucceſsſul Expedition, which Darius had made 
againſt the &ytbiant, wherein he ſuſtain d the ut- 
moſt Diſgrace, he was now embroil'd in yet greater 
Difficulties, all Tonis being up in Arms, and in Re- 
bellion againſt him, under * Conduct of * 
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Kinſman to Hiſtiaus, and his Deputy at QAfiletus. 
The Occaſion of this Revolt was as follows. In a 


late Sedition in the Iſland Naxos, ſome of the prin- 


cipal Men of the Iſland, being expell d by the People, 
fled to (Miletus, in Hopes that, upon the account of 
their former Friendſhip with Hiffiæus, they ſhould 
obtain ſome Succours him, and be reſtor'd to 
their Country. Hlidiæus, being ſtill at Darius 's 


Caurt at Su/a, Ariitagoras his Deputy, not out of 


Kindneſs or F —_— to them, but a Deſign of re- 
dueing the Iſland under the Perſian Yoke (none of 
the Iſlands call'd Cyc/ades, whereof Naxos was one, 
being yet ſubject to the King) promis'd to uſe his 
Intereſt with Artapberues, the King's Brother, and 
Viceroy of Sardis, to obtain a. Supply, and by that 
means carry them back to \Vaxos. Ariftagoras 1mme- 
diately went to Sarats, and acquainted Artaphernes 
wich his Deſign, who communicated it to the King. 
Darius approving of it, Artaphernes preſently ſent 
Megabates, a Perſiau, of the Family of the Ache- 
menidea, and related to him and the King, with a 
very numerous Force, and a Fleet conſiſting of 
200 Sail of Ships: Megabates then fail'd to Miletus, 
where being join'd by ArifZagoras,, and his /onign 
Forces, he ſail'd from thence to the Iſland CBios. 
Upon their Arrival there, a Quatrel aroſe between 
Megabates and Ariftagoras about one Scylav, Ca- 
ptain of a Ship, which came from Qſyndus, whom 
Megabkics, becnuſe he had found no Watch kept in his 
Ship, had uus d very barbarouſly.: AiHagorac, very 
much reſenting the ſevere Treatment of Sox/ax,' ex. 
poſtulated the Matter with Argulutes, and this 
Quarrel proceeded fo far, that egabates, to revenge 
himſelf an Ariſtagoras, pri vately ſent to Naxos An 
Account of the reparations them, in H 
ob, defeating” Ariftagorats Defigns\3 and, ' by 
means, of bringing him under Dilgrace with''the 
King. The Inhabitants of Naxos, being thus in- 
form'd of their Deſigu, | fortified their City, and, 
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before Ariſtagoras and iegabate came, were pre- 
to receive them: So that after they had ſpent 
four Months in the Siege, and waſted: à great part of 
the King's Treaſure, to no purpoſe, they were force d 
to return into A. : Ariſt being thus diſap- 
pointed, and unable to make gobd his Promiſe to 
Art es, was in great * beſides this, 
his Army was very clamorous for their Pay, and 
having already ſpent all. his Money in the Siege 
Naxos,. was unable to) ſatisfy their Demands: Me. 

gabates, though he had been the chief Cauſe of their 
Miſcarriage at Naxot, did al) he could to foment 

theſe 'Diſcontents amongſt the Soldiers, who were 
already very much diſaffected to &riiZagoras (b). +. 
Amidſt theſe Perplexities, Ariftagoras; being afraid 0/mp. 
that, for his late unfucceſsful Attempt upon Maroc, ” 2 

he ſhould be turn d ont of his Government at Milegus, 35. 
thought the only wayito provide for his own Safety 

was to make an open Revolt. At the ſame time it 

1 that Fliſt ius, Who was now grown wea! 

OLI X 


Court, wherethe'enjoy'd; with great Reſtrai 
no other: Pleaſure, than —.— 2 — Man might 
beſtow upon Himſetfy ſent private Inſtructions to his 
Kinſman Ariffagonan ud raiſe ſome Rebellion in 
lower Aſia; where, !having great influence and Au- 
thority, he thought Hisipreſe no uld be requi id to 
appeaſe it. Ari aura] not a little elevated at 
this! Meſſage froni Fliſtuuur, and therefore proceeded 
in hi Enterpriſe wich the utmoſt Vigour. 'Pirtt 
then he abandomd his own Tytunny, and reſtor'd 
eMaterns' to its Liberty, and tugnd: qu all the Khng's 
Governours of the Zoniar Cities After this het 
ſent mbaſſadour to Sparta, where, having in vain 
auiempted to corrupt Gkomizes wich fifty Tulen 
he. doparted from the nve to At. Here he met 
bettes Succeſs} than he had 3 — For the 

Japhernes's late 


Athenians, being exaſperated with 


(b) Herodot. I, 5. 4 cap 30 bd 35) Ne e | 
Sa; An- 
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Anſwer to their Ambaſſadours, and apprehenſive of 


the Per/ians, were very glad of this Opportunity 
of giving him the firſt Bou, eſpecially in Defence of 
the /onians, who originally deſcended from Atbens. 
The Athenians therefore ſent one Melautbius with a 
Fleet conſiſting of twenty Sail, which were after- 
wards join d by five Galleys from Eretria. Upon the 
Arrival of this Fleet in Jonia, the Army of the 
Rebels afſembled at Epheſus, from whence, leaving 
their Navy at Coreſes on the Coaſt of Zpheſus, under 
the Conduct of Charopraus, Ariſtagoras s Brother, and 
Hermophantus, Ariflagoras himſelf continuing at Mi. 
letus, they march'd by the River Cayſirus. Having 
paſs'd the Mountain 7molus they lurpriz'd Sardis, 
when no Enemy was heard of or ſuſpected, inſomuch 
that Arrapbernes, the Governour, had no other 
Hopes of Safety, than by retiring 1nto the Citade], 
which himſelf defended with what ſmall Force he 
could get. The whole City was immediately in 
Flames; at length the-Lyaians and Perfrans, who 
were in the City, charg'd the Enemy with great Bra- 
very:near the River Pac ffolus, which runs through the 
Forum. This Attack was made with ſuch good Suc - 
ceſs, that the 7onzans thought it adviſeable to retreat 
to the Mountain Tmolus, from whence they made 
their Eſcape by Night to their Ships. The Per/ians, 
who were within the River Hahn, being alarm d at 
what had happen'd at Sardis, made what haſte they 
could to allilt the Lydjans ; and, not finding the Joni. 
ans at Sardis, purſued. them as far as Epheſus, where 
they came to an Engagement, and put the Grecians to 
flight, killing a great Number of them, and, amongſt 
many others of good Note, one Zualcides, General 
of::the Erctrians, celebrated by Simonides in his 
Verſes (c). After this Defeat, the Athenians could 
by no means be preyail'd upon to make a ſecond 
Trial of their Fortune on that ſide the Ses. 
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The Joniant, notwithſtanding they were deſerted 
by the Athenians, proceeded with very good Suc- 
ceſs; and, entring the Helleſpont, took &yzantinn, 
and many other Places of Importance, and were 
join'd by the greateſt part of Caria ; for Caunus, which 

fore refus'd to join them, upon the News of the 
burning of Sardis, voluntarily came into them. The 
Cyprians likewiſe now revolted, and join d with the 
other Rebels, only Amathas continued firm to the 
King, Oneſilus, Brother to Gorgus King of Salamis, had 
made ſeveral yain Attempts to perſwade his Brother 
to revolt, and now, watching his Opportunity, whill 
Corgut was out of the City, ſhut the Gates againſt 
him; by which means Gorgus was oblig d to fly to the 


Perſians. One/ilus, having thus made himſelt Maſter 


of Salamis, ſoon drew the ang into open Re- 
bellion, and beſieg d Amathus, which refus d to come 
in to them. Whilſt Oneſilus lay before Amatbus, 
News was brought to Darius that Sardis was taken 
and burnt by the /onians and Athenians, under the 
Conduct of Ariſtagoras of Miletus. As for the Joni. 
ans he little regarded them, becauſe he knew he could 
ſoon reduce them to their Obedience: but he enquit d 
who the Atbenians were: Being inform'd who they 
were, he is ſaid to havecall'd for a Bow, and, having 
ſhot an Arrow towards the Sky, to have prayed to Ju- 
piter to grant that he might revenge himſelf on the 
Athenians ; and moreover to have order'd one of his 
Servants, every time he went to Supper, to bid him 
Remember the Athenians. After this be ſent for Hiſti- 
£45, and upbraided him with the Behaviour of his De. 
Peil. at Miletus, who had engag'd all Jonia in Re- 
lion, and brought over the Athenians to their 
Aſſiſtance, and all this not without his Knowledge, 
Hiſtieus, with very great Aſſurance, declar d him- 
{elf innocent, and promis'd the King, not only to put 
an end to the Rebellion in Jonia, and deliver Ariſta. 
goras into his Power, but to render the Iſland Sar- 
«mig Tributary to him, - he would give him leave 
3 fo 
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to return into Jonia. Darius, eaſily believing all he 
ſaid; diſmiſs d him with this Command, That, when he 
had pes form aut be promis d, he ſhould return to 
Suſa. 00 1 3 1 % Ir. 3. f 
Oneſilus all this while laid cloſe Siege to Amathus, 
whither News was brought him, that, Ariybins, a 
Per/ian, was coming with a numerous Army to its 
Relief. Whereupon he ſent Ambaſſadours through- 
out Jonia, to ſummon the Rebels to his Aſſiſtance, 
who immediately came to Cyprus with a conſiderable 
Fleet, The Perſians in the mean time, paſſing from 
Cilicia into Cyprus, march'd to Salamis whilſt the 
Phænicians, who join'd them with their Fleet, cruis'd 
round the Promontory, which: is call'd the Aeys of 
Cyprus. Both Parties, being very ſtrongly provided 
both by Sea and Land, came to an Engagement with 
their Fleet and Land-Forces, wherein the /ouzars, 
who engag'd the Phenicians by Sea, obtain'd the Ad- 
vantage, the. Samans, having behay'd themſelves, 
in this Action, with greateſt Bravery, The Cyprtans 
had like to have gain'd as great an Advantage by 
Land, as the /onzans had done by Sea, Oucſilus having 
kilłd Ariybius, the Perſian General, when Steſanor 
Tyrant of Curium, making a Retreat with his own 
Men, who made a conſiderable part of the Grecian 
Army, the Sa/aminiazns ſoon follow'd their Example; 
by which means Oneſilus, with the reſt of his Forces, 
was ſoon put to flight, himſelf and Arifocyprus, Fy- 
rant of Scl, being kill'd in che Purſuit, the Perſians 
obtain d a compleat Victory. The /orans.and their 
Confederates, as ſoon as they heard that One ſilus was 
defeated, and that all the Cities in the land: were 
beſieg d, except Salamis, which the Inhabitants had 
already ſurrender'd to Genus their King, return d 
into Ionia. Of all the Cities of Cyprus, whiehꝭ the 
Per ſiaus belieg'd, Soli held out longeſt; but in the 
fifth Month, the Per/ians:; having undermind the 
Walls, became Maſters of the Town. Thus Cyprus, 
after it had enjoy d its Liberty one Year, was again 
T „„ 
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reduc'd under the Per an Voke (d). The other Per- 
ian Generals Dauriſes, Hymees and Otanes, who had 
marry'd Darius's Daughters, after they had purſued 
the Jonians, who burnt Serdrs, and driven them to 
their Ships, parted the revolted Cities, which each 
of them ſhould aſſault. The two former reduc'd many 
Towns upon the Helleſpont and Propontis, whillt 
Otanes, by the Aſſiſtance of Artapbernes, recover d 

| Clagomenæ in /onia, and Cume in Qolia, upon 
which Axriſtagoras was ſo diſhearten'd, that he thought 
he had no Hopes of Safety left but by Flight. Heca- 
tæut, the Hiſtorian, who had formerly diſſwaded 

him from the Rebellion, now advis'd him to build a 

4 Fort in the Iſland Lerus, till he found an Oppor- 

| tunity of returning to «Miletus, but he being bent 

| for Myrcinus, lately built by Hiſtiæns, ſoon after 
| departed with as many Volunteers as would follow 
| him, leaving the Government of Miletus to one Py- 
| thagoras, Being arriv'd in Thrace, with much Diffi- 
culty obtain'd the Country about Myreinut, but be- 
| ſieging the Town, himſelf and all his Forces were 

cut oft by the 7hracians (e. e 

About the ſame time Hiſliæus arriv'd from Suſa at 

| Sardis : where, finding himſelf diſcover'd by Arta- 

| phernes, he made his Eſcape by Night to the Iſland 

Chios; the Inhabitants, thinking that he was ſent by 

| the King, immediately impriſon'd him, but upon 

better Information he was ſet at Liberty. From 
hence he ſens Letters to ſome-Per/ians lying at Sar- 
dis, who had a Hand in the Rebellion, ſolliciting 

; them to riſe up in Arms, but, Artapbernes having 

timely Notice of it, Hermippus, Hiſtious's Meſſenger, 

delivering the Letters to Artaphernes: inſtead of the 
| Perſians, to whom they were ſent, prevented an In- 
ſurrection, by putting them all to death. This En- 


i terprize failing, he perſwaded the Chiang to convey 
; him to Miletus ; but the Qſileſiaus being glad that 
ö (4) Herodot, I. 5. e. 116. | () Herodot. I. 5, c. 126. 
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they had recover d their Liberty, by Ar;/lagoras's 


abandoning the Government, refus d to receive him; 
whereupon, endeavouring to force his way into the 
City by Night, he was wounded in the Thigh, and 
return'd from thence to Chios. Not being able with 
all his Entreaties to raiſe any Fleet here, he went 
to Mytelene, in the Iſland Lesbos, where he was fur- 
niſh d with eight Ships, with theſe he ſail'd to Zy- 
zantium, and intercepted all the /onzan Ships coming 
from Pontus,-which-refus'd to join him (J) 

The Per/ian Generals, having much weaken'd the 
Power of the Carians, and ſubdued all the /onzars upon 
the Flelleſpont, were now ready to attack Miletus 
both by Sea and Land. The /onian Deputies bein 
aſſembled in Panionium, it was reſolv'd that no Lan 
Forces ſhould be levyd, but that a ſtrong Fleet 
ſhould be furniſh'd out, and that they ſhould expect 
the Enemy before the Walls of the City. They 
drew up in the Line of Battle near Leda, a little 
Iſland lying aver. againſt Qſiletus: Their Fleet, 
which was compos d of the Mileſians themſelves, the 
Inhabitants of Priene, Muyſius, T eos, Chios, Erythraa, 
Phocua, Lesbos, and Samos conlilted of 353 trireme Gal- 
leys ; the Per/ian made up of Phanicians, Cyprians, 
e/&gyprians, and Ciliciaus, of 600. Though the Perſian 
Fleet almoſt doubled the other 1n Namber of Ships, 
yet..the Valour and Experience of the /onians forc'd 
them to uſe all the Methods they could think of; 
they ſent for the ſeveral Tyrants of the revolted 
Cities, whom Ariſtagaras had depos'd at the begin- 
ning of the Rebellion, and defir'd, that every one 
would try to draw off his own Subjects. Whilſt 
they were uſing;their Endeavours to effect this, 210. 
nyſius of Phoces, and Admiral of the whole /onzau 
Fleet, by continual Exerciſe prepar'd his Men for the 
Fight; but they being unaccuſtom'd to ſuch ſevere 
Diſcipline, in ſeven Days grew, weary of it, and 


— 


(f) Herodot. J. 6. c. 5. TH 5 | 
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landing in the Iſland, could by no means be per. 
ſwaded to go on board again. The Samians, doubting 
what might be the Reſulc of this Retreat, thought 
it their wiſeſt courſe to hearken to the Overtures 


made from the Petſian by Aaces, the Son of Sylo/on, 


and their Tyrant till he had been depos'd by Arifta- 


oras; headvis'd them, by a timely Submiſſion, to 
ve their Poſſeſſions and Eſtates, rather than ex- 
poſe themſelves to the Anger of the Per/ian, who, 
though he ſhould be beaten at preſent, was able to 
_ another Fleet five times as big, ſo that they 
would ſee no end of their Danger and Calamity : 
wherefore their Admirals took Occaſion, from this 
Diſorder amongſt the /onzans, when the Phenicians 
were ready to engage, to hoiſt up their Sail and be 
one; the Lesbians and great part of the /onians 
oon follow'd their Examples, only the Chians ſtood 
the Fight, in which, taking many of the Enemy's 
Ships, with the Loſs of more of their own, the 
were at length forc'd to gi 
Some of them, running their Galleys on Ground at 
Aycale, march'd in the Night to Epheſus, where the 
Women were celebrating the 7 heſmophoria, and the 
Inhabitants, taking them for Robbers, made a Sally 
upon them, and kill'd a great Number of them. 
Dieny/ias thinking his own Country would be plun- 
der'd with the reſt, ſail'd for Phenicia, but by the 
way having enrich'd himſelf with the Plunder of 
ſome Ships of Burden very _— laden, he ſail'd 
to Sicily. The Perſiant, having thus diſpers d the Ionian 
Fleet, aſſaulted Miletus both by Sea and Land, and, 
having undermin'd the Walls, took the Town, put 


ve way, and fly to Land: 


the Men to the Sword, made their Wives and Chil- ohne 
dren Slaves, and plunder'd their Goods, and at length 71. r. 
utterly deſtroy'd it in the ſixth Year after the Re- 4. M. 


bellion firſt broke out. Some of the Inhabitants who 
elcap'd the Slaughter, being carry d Priſoners of. 


3 os, 


War to Suſa, Darius gave them their Pardon, and 


planted them in the City Ampe, ſituated 3 
I 4 ver 
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River Tigris, where it falls into the Red-Sea. As 
for their Territories, the Per/ians themſelves took 
Poſſeſſion of the campaign Country, and gave the 
mountainous Parts to the Carians of Pedaſus. - The 
Deſtruction of Miletus was lamented by none of the 
Crecians ſo much as by the Athenians.. The Samians, 
who by no means approv'd of their Leaders deſerting 
their Confederates, with what they had left, choſe 
rather to plant chemſelves in ſome other Country, 
than continue in their own City in Subjection to 
Aaces their Tyrant, whom the Perſians were now 


reſtoring to his Government. From Samos therefore, 


together with ſome of the Mileſians who eſcap'd the 
general Slaughter of their Fellow-Citizens, they 
1ail'd to Scily, where by the Aſſiſtance of Anaxileus, 
Tyrant of Rhegium, they took the City Zanele, and 
lanted themſelves in it. Samos being thus abandon'd 
y the Inhabitants, the Phenicians, at the Command 
of the Per/ians, brought back Aaces this was the 
only one of the /onzan Cities, which revolted from 
the King, that eſcap'd being burnt and plunder'd. The 
Per ſiant after this made themſelves Maſters of Carta, 
all the Cities either furrendring to them or being 
taken by Force ( | 
Hiſtiens lay all this while upon the Coaſts of H- 
zant1um, intercepting the Jonian Ships of Burden. 
News being brought to him that Miletus was taken, 
he left Biſaltes the Son of Apollophanes in the Helle- 


ſpont, himſelf with his Lesbian Forces ſail'd to 


Chios, which, being very much weaken'd, by the 


late Defeat in the Engagement with the Phamcrans, 


he eaſily ſubdued, From hence he ſail'd with ſome 
Jonian and Aolian Recruits, to make an Attempt: 
upon the Hland 7 haſus, where News being brought 
to him that the Phenicians were gone from Miletus 
into the other Parts of Venia, he left 7 baſus and 
fail'd to Lesbos. Here his Forces began to be dil- 

——— — — —— * 
6. c. 25. 


(s) Herodos, . * | . 4 
hearten'd 
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hearten d, and he went over into the Province of 
Atarneus in hopes of gathering Forrage from thence, 
and the Territories of the Myſians adjoining, where 
Harpagns the Perſian lying with a conſiderable Force, 
engag'd with him at Malena, and having cut off the 
greateſt part of his Men, took Hiſtiæus himſelf alive; 
Being carry'd to Sardis, Artaphernes and Harpagus 
order'd his Body to be nail'd to a Croſs, leſt Darius, 
in Remembrance of his paſt Services, ſhould give 
him his Pardon, and fent his Head for a Preſent to 
the King, who was much concern'd that they did 
not ſend FHiſtiæus alive to him, and order d his Head 
to be decently interr'd. | 
The Perſian Naval Forces, wintering about Miletus, 
in the following Spring ſubdued the lands Chios, Le- 
sbos and 7 enedos, and took all the Jonian Cities upon the 
Continent. They gelt the moſt beautiful of the Boys, 
whom they took Priſoners, and ſent the Virgins to the 
King: Thus were the /on:ans conquer'd a third time; 
once by the Lydiaus, and now a ſecond time by the Per- 
/ians. After this the Fleet loos'd from Jonia, and ſub- 
dued all the Countries on their left Hand in their 
Paſſage to the Helleſpont, as they had already done 
thoſe on their right. The chief of theſe on the Con- 
tinent of Europe was the Cherſoneſus, wherein were 
many Cities, Perinthas, Selymbria, and Byzantium. The 
Inhabitants of Zyzani:um, and Chalcedon oppoſite to 
it on the Coaſt of A/ia, before the Arrival of the 
Phenician Fleet, having abandon'd their own Cities, 
built Meſambria upon the Euxin Sea. The Pha- 
nicians, having burnt theſe Cities, went to Preconeſus 
and Arzace, and after they had ſet theſe on Fire re- 
turn'd to the Cher ſoneſus, in order to deſtroy thoſe 
Cities, which eſcap'd them, in their former Invaſion. 
The Inhabitants of Cyzicus were already ſubject to 
the King, having ſometime ſince render d themſelves 
to Qebates, the Son of Megabazas Governour of Da- 
ſeylium; for which Reaſon the Phaenicians never ap- 
proach'd it ; but they took all the other Cities in rhe 
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Cherſoneſus, except Cardia. Miltiades, Governour 
of the Cherſoneſus, who, according to Ferodotus, 
continued here till he heard the PAwnician Fleet lay 
at 7enedos, thinking himfelf unable to refiſt, went 
on board with all his Effects, and loos d to Cardia 
with five Galleys, in order to ſail to Athens, 
Bein — by the Phenicians, as he was ſail - 
ing through the black Gulf, himſelf with four of his 
Ships made his Eſcape, but the Phenicians took the 
fifth, commanded by his eldeſt Son Metiochus. The 
Phenicians,as ſoon as they knew him to be Miltiades's 
Son, ſent him to Suſa, in hopes of gratifying the 
King hereby, becauſe Miltiades had formerly en- 
deavour'd to perſwade the 7onians to break down the 
Bridge at the /fer, and leave the King and his Army 
to be cut off by the Scy#hians. Notwithſtanding 
which, Darius was fo far from treating him like an 
— that he preſented him with an Houſe, and 
gave him a Perſian Wife, by whom he had ſeveral 
Children. Miltiades making his Eſcape to Imbros, 
ſail'd from thence to Athens (h). Nothing more 
was done to the Joniant this Year: only Artaphernes 
divided their Country into ſeveral Provinces, and 
impos d a certain Tribute, which each of them were 
oblig'd to pay to the King, 

It was now the 24 Year from the Deſtruction of 
Miletus, and the 2% of his Reign, when Darius, 
taking all the Commiſſions from his other Generals, 
ſent Mardonius, the Son of Gobrius, who had lately 
marry'd his Daughter Artozeſtra, with a great Power 
to Sea. eMardonins, coming into Cilicia, ſent away 
all his land Forces towards the Helleſpont, and ſailin 
into /onig diflolv'd all the Tyrannies, and eſtabliſh' 
Fl — in the Cities. After this he return'd 
to the Flelleſpont, where having got together a nu- 
merous Army he paſs'd the He/{eſpont into Europe, 
and gave out that he defign'd to make an Attempt 


: — 
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(h) H. rode l. 6. 6. 47. 


upon 
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upon Athens and Eretria, his Maſter's — 
Quarrel being with thoſe two Cities, although his 
real Deſign was to reduce as m_ of the Grecian 
Cities as he could. With his Fleet he ſubdued the 
Iſland Thaſns, without any Oppoſition, and with his 
land Forces all that part of Macedonia, which was 
not already ſubject to his Maſter. His Fleet ſail'd 
from Tbaſus to Acanthus, and, looling from thence, 
cruis'd about the Coaſts near the Mountain Athos, 
where a violent Storm aroſe, which drove the great- 
eſt part of the Fleet againſt the Mountain, ſunk 
300 Ships, by which means were loſt above 20000 
Men. Mardonius was with his land Army in Mace- 
donia, where the Hrygi, a People of Thrace, falling 
upon him in the Night, cut off a great part of his 
Army, and wounded Afardonias himſelf, However 
rallying his Forces again, he reduc'd hem; but, bei 
much weaken'd by the Loſs which he had ſuſtain' 
at Sea, and in the Action of the Zrygz, he made an 
inglorious Retreat, and paſs'd over with the reſt of 
his Army into Aſia. The — Year Darius 
fore d the Thaſiaus, who were accus'd by their Neigh- 
bours of intending to revolt, to pull down their 
Walls, and convey all their Ships to Abdera: And, 
to try what Temper the Grecians were in, he ſent 
throughout Greece, and to all the maritime Towns 
which were tributary to him, to demand Earth and 
Water, commanding the latter to build long Ships, 
and other Veſlels to tranſport Horſes. - The Athe- 
ans and Zacedemonians threw the Ambaſladors into 
2 Pit, bidding them take Earth and Water from 
_ thence to carry to their Maſter; but many upon the 
Continent of Greece, and moſt of the Iſlanders, out 
of Fear of the Per/ians, gave them. Earth and Water, 
of which Number were the Ainet. The Atbe- 
#/4us, ſuppoſing that they comply d out of Hatred to 
them, and in Hopes of fighting againſt Athens, in 


Conjunction with the Per/tavs, very highly reſented 
their Proceedings, and ſent to Herta to r of 
72 em, 
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them, as Traytors to all Greece, and Betrayers of the 
common Cauſe. Upon this Clcomenes paſs d over to 
ina, with a Deſigu to apprehend the principal 
Authors of the Revolt; but upon his Arrival was 
openly oppos d by one Cyius, who threaten'd him, 
that, if he laid violent Hands upon a Man of them, 
he ſhould have Cauſe to repent it, ſince what he did 
(as Demaratus'the other King privately by a Letter 
inform'd him) was not by the commom Conſent, or 
any publick Deeree of the State, but becauſe he had 
been ſecretly brib'd to it by the Atheniun. Whilſt 
Cleomenes was at Egina, Demaratus took this Oppor- 
tunity to aceuſe him at Sarta, which exaſperated 
Cleomenes io that degtee, that he immediately return d 
home, and procured him to be turn'd out of the 
Government on Pretence of his Illegitimacy. The 
Grounds of his Story was this; Ariſton, the Father 
of Demaratus, having no Children by two Wives, 
divorc'd them to ſatisfy the Deſires of the People, 
who impatiently wiſh'd for ſome Male. Iſſue from 
him, and marry'd a third, which already was the 
Wife of his Friend Aetus, whom by a Stratagem he 
oblig' d to reſign her to him (ſhe being the molt beau- 
tiful Woman, except Helena, that ever was in Creece) 
a thing permitted by the Laws of Lycurgus. It 
happen d that when ſeven Months after his Marriage 
were expir d, whilſt he was ſitting with the Epöbor! 
one of his Servants brovght him the News that be 
had a Son born, at which being very-muchi ſurpriz d, 
his Wife not having gone her full time he ſwore 
that it was not his. The Epbori at that time took 
no great notice of what he ſaid, and he, aſterwards re- 
penting of his Oath, brought up the Child as Ris dbwn, 
and, becauſe he had been ſo much deſir d by the People, 
gave him the Name of Demaratac. After his Fa- 
ther's Death Demaratus ſueceeded to the Kingdom, 
and though he was a May 6f great Worth, being the 
firſt King of Sparta, who us known to Have obtain d 


4 Crown in the Oꝶmpict Games, yet his Father's 


Oath 
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Oath was now objected againſt him by his Collegue 
Cleomenes, who privately agreed with one Leofychi- 
des, the Son of Menaris, of the ſame Family with 
Demaratus, whom he promis'd to place on' the 
Throne, in the room of Demaratus, upon Condition 
that he would go over with him to Ahhgina. Leoty- 
chides, who was not only a Competitor for his Place, 
but had alſo a perſonal Quarrel with Demaratns about 
a'Wife, of whom Demaratus had diſappointed him 
by marrying her himſelf, did not fail to repreſent the 
Matter in its molt aggravating Circumſtances, which 
bred ſuch a Faction and Tumult in the State; that the 
Spartans ſent to Delphi, to enquire whether Dema- 
ratus was really the Son of Ariffon, or not. Cleomenes 
having corrupted: the Prieſteſs, it was given againſt 
Demaratus, who was herenpon remov'd from the 
Kingdom, and was immediately ſucceeded by his 
Kinſman Leotychides, This hard Uſage did not in 
the leaſt impair the Love and Affection which De- 
maratus bore to his Country, who, notwithſtanding 
all the Diſgrace put upon him, ſtill continued at 
home, and refus d not to bear many inferiour Offices, 
till Leozychides, deriding, and inſulting over him, 
whilſt he was overlooking the Boys at their wonted 
Exerciſes, ask d him how he lik d That after the 
Office of a King; to which Demaratus anſwer d, That 
as for himſelf he had tried both, bur That he had not: 
and that that Qgeſtion ſhould be the Cauſe of Preat 
or Miſery to the Lacedæmonian Common- 
wealth; and chen, going home with his Head covet'd, 
he ſacrific'd to Jupiter, and ſending for his Mother he 
conjur d her to tell him the Truth of the whole Mat- 
ter. Being aſſur d from her of his Legitimaey, he 
left the City, on pretence of going to De but 
made the beſt of his i from thence to 
the Iſland Zacyntbus, whither he was purſued by the 
Spartans, but, the Inhabitants refuſing to deliver him 
to his Countrymen, he made his Eſcape to Per ſia, 
where he was very honourably receiv'd by _— 
who 
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who ſettled a confiderable Eſtate upon him, and 
maintain d him a very handſom Equipage: and his 
Poſterity is reported to have continued there for 
many Generations (2) ne 

Cleomenes's Deſign againſt Demaratut having ſuc- 
ceeded according to his expectation, He with his new 
Collegue made another Voyage to Æina, being high · 
ly incens d at the Diſgtaee which he had receiv'd the 
laſt time he was there, Upon the Arrival of both 


Kings, the Ainetæ thought all Reſiſtance vain; 


Cleomenes and his Collegue apprehending 10 of the 
principal Authors of the revolt, and amongſt the reſt 
Crius the Son of Polycritus, and Caſambus, the Son 
of Ariftecrates , the Heads of the Faction, carry d 
them-into Attica, where they left them in the Hands 
of ſome of the moſt implacable Enemies of AM ina. 
Not long after this Cleomencs's Villany againſt De- 
maratus being come to light, for fear he ſhould be 


_ call'd to an account for what he had done, he firſt fled 


into 7 hef/aly, and from thence return'd into Arcadia, 
where he endeavour'd to raiſe an Inſurrection corel 
Sparta, by obliging the Arcadiant upon their Oaths 
to follow him, where-ever he ſhould lead them. The 
Lacedzmonians hearing this, for fear the State ſhould 
be endanger'd by his Practices abroad, recall'd him 
home, and reſtor'd him to the Kingdom: but he, being 
already diſorder'd in his head, upon his return home 
fell into a Phrenzy, and as he met any one in the City 
he ſtruck him on the Face with his Scepter. Upon 
this his Friends bound him with wooden Fetters; in 
this Condition, whilſt only his Keeper and himſelf 
were together, partly by Intreaties and partly b 

Threats he prevail'd upon him to give him a Sword, 
with which beginning at the Calf of his Leg, he cut 
upwards to his Thighs, and ripping up his Belly dy'd, 
leaving no Iſſue behind him. The miſerable and un- 
fortunate End of C/comenes aſtoniſh'd all Greece, and 


(i) Confer Herodot. I. 6, c. 70, cum Pauſan. in Laconicis, | 
"'ewas 
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*rwas generally lookt upon as a Judgment upon him 
for his paſt Villanies: His Countrymen attributed it 


to the Corruption of the Pythia, and the Injuſtice 


done to Demaratus; the Athenians to his Invaſion * 
of Eleuſis, and deſtroying the Temple of their Gods; 
the Argivi to his Baſeneſs and Treachery in killing 
ſome ol their Countrymen, who eſcap'd out of a 
Battle fought with him, after he had got them out of 
the Temple of Argos, and had burn d the Grove which 
he had taken. 7 
Upon the News of Cleomenes's Death the AÆinetæ 
ſent and complain'd of Leozychides for the Injury 
which he and Cleomenes had done them in leaving 
Ten of their Principal Men to be kept as Hoſtzges 
at Athens, and demanded him to be ſurrender'd in 
their ſtead. But, this being oppos d by 7 hea/ides, the 


Son of Leoprepes, a Man of good Credit at Sarta, who 


thought it a great Indignity offer'd to them, that a 
King of Sparta ſhould be carry'd away Priſoner, and 
by the conſent of his own Subjects, it was zt length 
agreed on both ſides, that he ſhould go with them to 
Athens to ſee their Hoſtages ſet at liberty. The 
Athenians, upon Leotychides's demahding the Priſon- 
ers, refus'd to deliver them without the Authority 
of two Kings, lince both of them committed them 
to their Cullod y; ſo that Leozychides, having made a 
wg og no purpoſe, was diſmiſs'd, and return'd 
ome (#). 

The Eeiers, who were of old the irreconcileable 
Enemies of Athens, being now much more incens'd 
againſt them for detaining their Hoſtages, were re- 
ſolv'd to be reveng'd on them. At that time it 
happen'd, that at Sunium, the utmoſt Promontory of 
Altica, there was a Galley, which, according to the 
Cuſtom obſerv'd every Year from the time of 7 heſens, 
was going to Delos, on board of which were the 
Principal Men of Athens: the Aginetæ took the 
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Galley, bound. the Men, and carry'd them away 
Priſoners. The Athenians were ſo enrag'd at this, 
that they refolv'd gina ſhould pay dear for her 
Priſoners, and it ſo fell out that they had a fair oppor- 
tunity of revenging themſelves; for there was one 
Nicodromnus, a Man of good note in Mina, who, 
having reſented ſomething from the Æginetæ, offer d 
to betray the Iſland to the Athenians, provided they 
would be ready at a fixt Day to aſſiſt him: To this pur- 
ſe he ſeiz d upon that, which they call'd the old City; 
Ge the Athenians, not being able to fit out a Fleet 
equal to that of the ,Aginere within the time, at 
laſt with Jo Sail came a Day after the time ap- 
pointed, when Micodromus was fore d to take Ship, and 
with ſome of his Accomplices fled from _Agina , 
whom the Athenians afterwards plac'd at Sunium : 
However the Aginetæ and the Athenians came to a 
Battle, in which the latter obtain'd the Victory; this 
oblig'd them to betake themſelves for aſſiſtance to 
their old Friends the 4rg7v7, who privately ſent them 
a ſupply of 1000 Volunteers, moſt of which fell in 
fgina by the Hands of the Athenians. The Ai 
netæ afterwards, falling upon the Athenians, at a time 
when they were in ſome Diſorder, gave them a Defeat 
and took four of their Ships, but what was the Iſſue of 
this War is uncertain ; Ferodotus affirms, that it gave 

occaſion to the Safety of all Greece ; for by this means 
the Athenians apply'd themſelves ſo heartily to Sea 
Affairs, that, when Aeræes came, they were the main 
Defence and Bulwark of Greece. It is probable enough 
that this Difference was not compos'd till the Invaſion 
of Greece, when, all private quarrels being laid aſide, 
and ſacrific'd to that great and common one againſt 
Per/ia, the Aginete, who had held the Dominion 
of the Sea about 20 Years, until the Invaſion of 

Xerxes, were then forc'd to ſurrender it to the 
Athenians. New = 
Whilſt the Arhenians were engag'd in this War 
with the AMinetæ, Darius, being obſtinate in his 
Enters 
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Enterprize againſt Greece, took this opportunity to 
tranſport his Army: The civil Diſcords and inteſtine 
Commotions, which at that time ran very high in 
Greece, particularly at Sparta, where all things were 
in Confuſion _ Demaratus's being depos'd, made 
him very confident of Victory and Succeſs; And the 
vaſt Preparations, which he made, ſeem'd to threateg 
nothing leſs than the entire Ruin and Deſtruction of 
of the whole Nation of the Grec:ans. His Fleet, 
which conſiſted of 600 Men of War, beſides other 
Veſſels, tranſported an Army of 10000c Foot, and 
10000. Horſe; Mardonius, who had lately loſt great 
part of his Fleet in the Storm at Mount Athos, was 
turn'd out of his Commiſſion; and in his room Datis, 
a Perſian, was conſtituted General of all the King's 
Forces, being attended by Artaphernes, the King's 
3 and Son to the Viceroy of Lydia: Having 
paſs'd the Helleſpout, they made ſome Attempts upon 
the Iſlands call'd Cyclades, which lay between the 
lefler Alia and Greece, for, having once made them- 
ſelves Maſters of theſe, hey had nothing to obſtruct 
their paſſage over the Mean Sea; but, on the con- 
trary, had the convenience of Places to refreſh them- 
ſelves at in their Voyage, and of good Harbours to 
put in at upon any ſudden danger of a Storm, or 
Surprize of the Enemy; To this end they firſt 
poſſeſs d themſelves of Samos, and afterwards at- 
tempted Naxos, which the Inhabitants immediately 
abandon'd; as did ſoon after the People of Delos, of 


which Ifland Apollo was a Native; on which ac- 


count Darius not only forbore plundering it, but, re- 
calling the Inhabitants, gave orders to beautify the 
Places and Altars of Sacrifice erected to Apollo. Upon 
Darius's Departure the Iſland was obſerv'd to move, 
a thing often mention'd by the ancient Poets, but 
not known before in the Memory of Man; this was 
thought to portend ſome dire Calamity in that part 
of the World, and ſo it prov'd in the event; for 
Creece, during 9 ſucceſſive Reigns of * 
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Xerxes, Artaxerxes, and three Generations after 
them endur'd more Misfortunes, either from the 
outward force of the Perſian Arms; or from the in- 
ward ſtruggles of her own Inhabitants, contending 
for Sovereignty and Power, than it had done the 20 
preceeding Ages (1). The Perſians, having re- 
cover'd thele and other Iſlands, directed their courſe 
for Eretria in Eubea (for with this Place and Athens, 
which had jointly aſſiſted the Jauians, and burnt Sar- 
dis, was the chief and original Quarrel, which was 
afterwards by many Circumſtances in the /onzan Rebe]- 
lion extended againſt the whole Nation of the Greczans) 
and having landed their Army, they belieg'd the Town 
very ſtraitly, and in {1x Days, partly by Force and partly _ 
by the Trealon of Zuphorbus, the Son of Alcimachns, 
and Philagrus, the Son of neus, they took, plunder'd 
and burn'd it to the ground. Thus far the Per/ians 
proceeded with ſucceis, which made Hias big with 
the hopes and expectations of recovering the Govern- 
ment of hens: The Perſian Army, which had now 
paſs'd over from Zubea into Attica, he conducted to 
the Plains of Marathon, as being the molt convenient 
place for their Cavalry. The Athenians, who were 
in a great Conſternation at the near approaches of ſo 
powerful an Enemy, put themſelves in the belt order 
they could to make a Reſiſtance, and with all diſpatch'd 
a Courier to Sparta for Succours. One Phiaippides 
was employ'd in this Negotiation, who, as he paſs'd 
through Arcadia, encounter'd a Phantaſm in his way, 
which he ſuppos'd to be Pan, who told him, that he 
might aſſure the Athenians of Victory, and promis'd 
him chat one of the Gods ſhould be preſent at the Bat- 
tle to aſſiſt and defend them againſt the numerous 
Forces of their Enemies, Phidzppides could not ob- 
tain any preſent Relief from the Spartans, who were 
forbidden by a Law of Lycurgus, to go out upon an 


Expedition upon the Ninth day of the Month, or till 


a full Moon. 
I) Herodos, J. G. c. 92. 
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The Athentans, being as it were left to themſelves, 
they having no Aſſiſtance but from Platæa, which, in 
Gratitude for the protection Athens had formerly given 
her againſt 7hebes, ſent them a Reinforcement of 
Iooo Men, which made them-but compleatly 10000 
ſtrong, were notwithſtanding fir'd with a wonderful 
Deſire to be in Action. To this end ten General 
Officers were choſen to command their Army, amongſt 
whom it was hotly debated, Whether it was more 
adviſable for them to rely upon the Strength of the 
Town, or to march out, and give the Enemy Battle. 
Miltiades, who was one of the Generals, preſs d them 
with greater Earneitneſs than any of the reſt to en- 
camp as ſoon as poſſibly they could; for by this 
means the Citizens would be excited to behave them- 
ſelves with more Bravery, when they ſaw how 
highly their Valour was rely'd upon, and the Ene- 
my's Advances would be retarded, when they ob- 
ſerv'd with what an Handful of Men they were re- 
ſolv'd to fight them: This Advice met with great 
Oppoſition, till Ca/imachus the Polemarch, through 


the Perſualion of 4i/trades, appearing for it, it was 


at length carry'd for a pitcht Battle, Miltiades, by 


this Counſel, became more conſiderable than the 


relt of his Collegues, and thoſe of them, who voted 
for fighting the Enemy, relign'd every one his Day 
of Command to Miltiades, who, notwithſtanding, de- 
elin d the Battle, till he commanded in his own Turn : 
The Athenians, marching with their Forces out of 
the City, the Day after encamp'd at the Foot of an 
Hill, where, to ſupply the want of Numbers, they 
made uſe of a new Stratagem; for they block'd up 
the Paſſages with Trees in ſeveral Places, ſo that 
they were not only ſhelter'd by the Tops of the 
Mountains, but the Trees laid in the way hinder'd 
the.Enemy's Horſe from breaking in upon them. The 
Armies being now in view, and within a Mile of each 
other, the Athenians divided themſelves into three 
Bodies; Callimachus commanded the right Wing, 
AR - the 
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the Place aſſign'd by the Atbenian Laws to the Poſe- 
march; Miltiades brought up the Left, which con- 
ſiſted of the Platæans and the main Body of the 
Army; and, after they had ſacrific d, and pay'd their 
Vows: and other religious Services to their Gods, 
they prepar'd to give the Enemy Battle. The Per- 
fans, when they perceiv'd the Athenians advancing 
towards them with ſo ſmall a Number, provided nei- 
ther with Cavalry, nor Archers, thought them 
diſtracted, and therefore rather to be deſpis'd, than 
fought with (ſo invincible did they eſteem their own 
vaſt Numbers) Datis, the Perſian General, though 
he ſaw the Atbenians had manifeſtly the Advantage 
of the Ground, yet relying upon the vaſt Odds he 
had in Number, and conſidering alſo that the Spartan 
Auxiliaries were not yet arriv'd, reſolv'd to fight 
them before they came up. After the Battle began 
the Victory ſeem'd to be very doubtful, ſometimes the 
Valour of the Grectans, at other the Number of the 
Per/ians prevailing. At length the main Body of the 
Athenian Army, which was not ſo deeply lind, as 
the two Wings, was forc'd to E ground, being 
overpower'd by the Perſian Numbers; but the Athe- 
nians and Platæans in the left and right Wing put 
the Barbarzans to flight in great Confution, and, rally- 
ing their Forces, they charg'd the Enemy's Troops, 
which prevail'd/on the other fide of the Battle with 
ſo much Fury, that they immediately fled, and were 
purſued to their Ships with great Slaughter. No- 
thing certainly was ever more Great and Glorious 
than this Fight, in which the Grecians, with the 
Loſs of but 192 Men, kill'd, according to Ferodotus's 
Account, about 6300 of the Perſian Army: As for 
Juſtin's Account, which makes 2co000 of the Har- 
bartans ſlain, which is double the Number of their 
whole Army, except the Cavalry, if Herodotus be 
true, it has not the Appearance or Poſlibility of 
Truth: Thus did Athens, only with the Aſſiſtance 
of 1000 Plateans, withſtand and repel the Force = 
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the Per/ian Empire, for the Spartans, who did not 
ſer forward till after the full Moon, came not up 


to them till after the Battle. On the Perſſan ſide, 
amongſt many others, fell Hippias, the firſt Promoter 
of this Enterpriſe, but Suidas ſays that he eſcap'd, 
and dy'd very miſerably in the Iſland Lemnos. The 
Officers of chief Note, who were kill'd on the Albe- 
nian fide, were Callimachus the Polemarch, who 
behav'd himſelf with great Bravery , Steſilaus the 
Son of 7 hraſy/us, apd Cynagirus the Son of Zupho- 
rion, two Captains; the latter of which ſignaliz d 
himſelf very Gloriouſly; for, in the Purſuit of the 
Enemy to the Shore, as they were going on board, 
he laid hold of one, of their Ships to prevent it from 
putting off the Shore, and, having his Right-Hand 
cut off, he held it with his Left, till he had loſt that 
too, after which hefaſten'd upon it with his Teeth, 
and thus dy'd upon the Shore. The A7henzans took 
ſeven Ships, and the Barbarians with the reſt ſail'd 
to Eretria, from whence they ſail'd to the Promon- 
tory Sunium with a Deſign to take Athens beforethe 
Athenian Forces return'd home: But the Athenzans 
made all the haſte they could, and came to the City 
before the Per/ians, who, after they had taken the 
Port Phalerus, making a ſhort Stay there to avoid a 
Storm, hoiſted Sail for Aſia. The Alemæonidæ were 
ſuſpected of having carry'd on ſome ſecret Practices 
with the Perſians ; but, as Herodotus thinks, without 
any juſt grounds, by reaſon of that utter Averſion 
they had always ſhewn to the Tyranny of the Pi- 
/iratiaze, becauſe they had actually done more to- 
wards the Diſſolution of it by corrupting the Py7hza, 
and thereby bringing down the Lacedemonians, than 
Harmoaius and Ariſtogiton, who, by the Murder of his 
Brother 1 exaſperated Hippias, and there. 
by render'd the Tyranny more intolerable (n). 
Themiftocles, who was then very young, in the 
late Battle gave very early Hopes of his future 


(c qm) Herodgr, 1,6, c. 123. 
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Greatneſs ; but the Honour of the Victory was almoſt 


entirely due to Miltiades, who firſt perſuaded the 
Athenians to try their Fortune 1n a pitch'd Battle, 
and behay'd himſelf anſwerably to the Advice which 
he gave. By the Reward which Mi/rrades had for fo 
great an Action we may perceive how the ſame Hu- 
mour runs through all Bodies Politick : For, as the 


Marks of Honour, which the Romans formerly fix'd 


upon their braveſt Men, were very rare and 1ncon- 
ſiderable, and for that reaſon the more honourable, 
but aſterwards grew common and extravagant; fo 
we find it was anciently among the Athenians, for 
Miltiades, to whom all Greece, as well as Athens ow'd 
her Safety, had only this Honour done him, That 
when the Battle of Marathon was painted in the 
Gallery Pecile, he was drawn the firſt of all the ten 
Commanders, encouraging his Souldiers and charg- 
ing the Enemy. And yet the ſame People, havin 

afterwards enlarg'd their Territories, and e 
from the Vertue of their Anceſtors, and being cor- 
rupted with the Largeſſes and Bribery of their Ma. 
giſtrates, decreed no leſs than 3 oo Statues in Honour 
of Demetrius Phalerens (n). 
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From the Battle of Marathon Zo the 
Peloponneſian War containing the 
Space of about 6o Nears, 


TILTIADES, by his late Victory at 
Marathon, — very much rais'd his Re- 
putation amongſt his Fellow -· citizens, ob- 
tain'd of the Athenians a Fleet conſiſting of Jo Sail. 
He conceal'd, as Herodotus affirms, his Enterpriſe from 
the Athenians, and only promis'd them in general, 
that he would greatly enrich the City thereby (4). 
Another Account ſays, that the 4thentians ſent him 
with this Fleet to reduce the Iſlands, which aſſiſted 
the Per/ians (b). Amongſt the reſt was the Iſland 
Paros, the Inhabitants whereof attended the Per. 
fians with one Galley, and fought againſt the Arhe- 
#7ans in the Plains of Marathon. Miltiades, to be 
reveng'd on them for this, and having likewiſe a - 
perſonal Quarrel againſt them, upon the account of 
one {yſagoras of Paros, who accus'd him to Hydarnes 
a Perſian, inveſted their City, and cut off all Com- 
munication from them, demanding an 100 Talents, - 


+ Hergds, l. G. c. 132. ( þ) Corn, Nep. in Miltiade. 
which 
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which if they refus'd to give, he threaten'd to de- 


ſtroy them. The Befieg'd, lightly regarding his 
Threats, fortified their City, and by Night labour'd 


Jo hard at their Works, that they made their Wall 


twice as ſtrong as it was before, Miltiades, after he 
had laid cloſe Siege to the City about 26 Days, leap- 


ing off from a Wall broke his Thigh, and was forc'd 


to return home; Upon his Arrival at Athens, Xan- 
thippus, who had always been his Rival in the State, 
1mpeach'd him; Ailtiades, being at that time laid up 
of his broken Thigh, was not able to appear in his 


own Defence; however, his Friends againſt this 


ſingle Miſcarriage objected all his former Succeſs 
in reducing the Iſland Lemos, and eſpecially the 
late glorious Battle of Marathon: The People there- 
fore would not pronounce his. Crime Capital, but 
fin'd him fifty Talents, the Sum that was expended 
in equipping the Fleet, which he Commanded at 
Paros. Miltiades, being unable to pay the Sum, was 
caſt into Priſon, where he had not laid long, before 
his Thigh mortified, and died very miſerably, leaving 
behind him a Son and a Daughter, Cimon and Ejpinice. 
So ſoon were all the Services «MH/tiades had done for 
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and Sovereignty) Wherefore the People thought it 
more ſecure to take him out of the way, though un- 
deſervedly, than to live under continual Apprehen- 
ſions of Danger from ſo Great a Man. a 

Thus was Miltiades ſacrific'd to the Humour and 
Jealouſy of the inconſtant Multitude, and the Rage 
of a prevailing Faction. He was deſcended from 
one of the beſt and molt ancient Families in Athens, 
his Father C:mon, who, in the Tyranny of P:/i/iratus, 
left the City, having thrice obtain'd a Crown in the 
Olympick Games (his Grandfather Qliltiades being 
the Founder of an Athenian Colony in the 7 hracran 
Cherſoneſus) And, although ſiltiades, through the 
whole Courſe of his Life, ſeem'd to be a Man of too 
great Modeſty to entertain the leaſt Thoughts of 
any Deſign upon the People's Liberty, yet tis not 
to be wonder'd that he ſhould be ſuſpected of it, 
when to be Vertuous was thought highly Criminal, 
and to deſerve well of the Common-wealth was the 
ready way to incur the Diſpleaſure of it; when 
there never wanted a Party to traduce and vilify the 
the beſt Actions of the beſt Men, and, though never 
ſo much intended for the Service of their Country, 
to repreſent them as proceeding from Ambition, and 
the Hopes of raiſing themſelves, and enſlaving the 
Citizens: Whilſt he was Governour of the Thracian 
Cherſoneſus, though he acted as King amongſt them, 
and had the Title of Tyrant, a Name given to thoſe, 


who held the ſupreme Government during Life, 1 


a free Common- wealth; yet he govern'd according 
to the Laws of the Place, and ow'd not his Power fo 
much to his Conqueſt and the Abſoluteneſs of his 
Command, as to the Juſtice of his Actions and the 
good Will of his Subjects, which he always main- 
tain d by his great Prudence and Moderation: He 
was ſo exceedingly Affable, that the meaneſt of his 
Subjects had free and eaſy Acceſs to him; In the 
height of his Proſperity he always bore a particular 


Love to his native City, and was ready to do pay 
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Acts of Kindneſs to the Athenians ; by which means 
he eſtabliſh'd his Authority, not only in the Hearts and 
Affections of the Athenians, who gave him the Go- 
vernment of the Cherſone ſus, but of thoſe too over 
whom he was to exerciſe it. He was a Friend to 
the whole Nation of the Greeks, as ſufficiently ap- 
pears by his Advice of demoliſhing the Bridge, and 
abandoning Darius; and, though the Majority of 
the Commanders thought not fit to concur with him, 
yet the Propoſal was generous in him, in that he 
conſulted the Liberty of all Greece, rather than his 


own private Intereſt; And, if his Advice had been 


taken, it might, in all Probability, have prevented 
thoſe Calamities which afterwards befel Greece, but 
it would have robb'd him of the Glory of the famous 
Battle of Marathon, wherein he ſhew'd himſelf the 
greateſt Souldier of the Age, and prepar'd the way 
to the future Greatneſs of the Athenian Common- 
wealth, 

The Grecians now enjoy'd ſome Repoſe and Re- 
ſpite from the Pen Arms, only the War between 
Athens and Aegina was ſtill depending, till the com- 
mon Danger made them unite for their own Defence 
and Security : For Darius, who was more concern'd 
how to retrieve his Honour, than for the Loſs 
which he had ſuſtain'd in Greece, gave Orders for 
new Levies of Men, and other neceffary Preparations, 
twice as great as the former, as if his late Enter- 
priſe had miſcarry'd rather for want of Numbers, 
than of true Courage and Conduct. Whilſt his 
Thoughts were thus employ'd, the .Agyprians, for- 
merly ſubdued by his Predeceſſor Camby/es, revolted, 
which very much diſtracted his Retolution of in- 
vading Greece : Another great ObſtruQion to his 
Meaſures was the Diſſention amongſt his Sons, who 
contended for the Kingdom; It was the Cuſtom of 
the Per/zan Kings to nominate their Succeſſor before 
they undertook any Expedition ; Now Darias, ha- 
ving three Sons, before he was King, by Gobryas's 
Daughter, 
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Daughter, and four more by Atoſſa the Daughter of 
Cyres, and Relict of his Predeceſſor Cambyſes ; Arto- 


bazanes, otherwiſe call'd Artemenes or Ariamnes, 


the Eldeſt by the firſt Wife, claim'd the Kingdom b 

Vertue of his Birth-right, but, he being born, whillt 
Darins was a private Man, Xerxes, the eldeſt, by his 
ſecond Wife Atoſ/a, who was born after he was 
King, was adjudg'd Heir to the Crown by their Uncle 


Artaphernes, to whom the two Candidates referr'd oline. 


the Deciſion of their Diſpute. Darius, having de- 2 


clar'd Xerxes his Succeſlor, died, in the midſt of all his 
great Deſigns, after he had reign d 36 Years. So that 
Xerxes (ſucceeded to a Crown, engag'd in two dan- 
gerous Wars, one againſt Egypt, the other againſt 
Greece ; the former was ſo ſoon finiſh'd, that we have 
no other account of it, than that he impos'd harder 
Conditions upon them, than what they refus d to 


ſubmit to in his Father's Reign, and conſtituted his 


Brother Achemenes Governour of Egypt. But the 
Expedition againſt Greece was of greater Conſequence ; 
and in their Conſultation about the Proſecution of 
this War the Per/ian Nobles were divided in their 
Opinions. Mardonius, who had formerly com- 
manded in Thrace and Macedon under Darius, having 
receiv'd private Encouragement from the Alenade, 
who were the Kings of Theſſaly, preſs'd the King to 
undertake the War, and the Pr/iiratide, who con- 
tinu'd at the Per/ian Court, were not wanting to 
promote this Deſign, impoſing upon the King with 


3519. 


the vain and de luding Oracles of one Onomacritus, 


who induſtriouſly conceal'd whatſoever portended any 
Danger to the Per/ians, and utter'd nothing but 
Victory and Succeſs (e). But Artabanus, Brother to 
Darius, and Uncle to Xerxes, a Man of great Wil- 
dom and Experience, us'd his utmoſt Endeavours to 
diſſuade the King from his Enterpriſe againſt Greece, 
laying before him the ſhameful and lamentable Suc. 


— 
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302 The Hiſtoryof GREECE. Book II. 
ceſs of two Expeditions, which Darius had made con- 
trary to his Advice; one in Perſon againſt the Sythi- 


ant, the other by his Generals againſt Greece ; in both 


which, he had not only loſt very numerous Forces, 
but, what was much dearer, his Honour and Repu- 
tation. Xerxes, being fully bent upon the Conqueſt 
of Greece, was very much 1ncens'd at his Uncle's Ad- 
vice, but, being afterwards affrighted with Viſions by 
Night, he continued for ſome time very doubtful and 
uncertain what Courſe to take: At length he ad- 
vis'd again with his Uncle, who, being likewiſe ter- 
Tify'd by a Viſion, or out of Fear of incurring the 
King's Diſpleaſure, chang d his former Opinion, and 
adyis'd the King to carry on the War. Four Years 
were ſpent in raiſing an Army to invade Greece ; 
which, being compos'd of all Nations ſubject to the 
Perſian Empire, conſiſted of 1500000 Foot, and 
8oooo Horſe, beſides Chariots, Camels, and other 
Beaſts of Carriage. The Commanders of the ſeveral 
Nations were the Princes of the Blood of Pera, ei- 
ther by Birth, or Marriage into the Royal Family ; 
for to thoſe were all Commands of this Nature given, 
except to ſome few People, who had Leaders of their 
own Nations. The Command in chief of the whole 
Army was committed to Mardonius, to whom were 
join'd ſome others of Xerxes's neareſt Relations, as 
| Io Generals of all the Forces, except 
I oooo ſelect Per ſiaus, call'd the Immortal Regiment, 
becauſe, if any one of the whole Number dy'd or was 
kill'd, his Place was preſently fill'd up by another; the 
Command of this was given to Hydarnes; the 
80000 Horſe were led by the Sons of Datis, General 
of Darius's Army in the laſt War: Beſides theſe 
Preparations by Land, he equipp'd a Navy of 2207 Sail, 
conſiſting of Phenicians, Cyprians, Cilicians, Pampbyli- 
ans, Lycians, Dorians, Carians, 7onians, /Eolians, and 
the Helleſpontines, commanded by Artabignes and 
Achamenes, Brothers to Xerxes, and other Princes of 
Per/ia; the tranſport Ships and other Veſſels amounted 

to 
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1 to 3000. Artemiſia, the Daughter of Zygdamis, 

1 Queen of Halicarnaſſus and the Iflands adjoining, 

1 fitted out five Galleys, and Commanded them her ſelt, 

3 being the firſt in all the Fleet, except thoſe of Ziaun, 

2 in which Xerxes himſelf was embark'd (4). | 
t When theſe prodigious Forces were throughly bh 
. farniſh'd, they look d as if all the Inhabitants of the k 
y Eaſt, aſſembl'd together, had been going to people 
4 another Continent, rather than an Army rais d to i 
1. take one ſingle City; for againſt Athens was the b 
4 main Quarrel, and all theſe mighty Preparations l 
e chiefly deſign d. All things being in a readineſs, 10 
d the whole Army was order d to march to Sardis, * 
N where they made their Rendezvous. All his land vi 
Forces met at Critala, with which having paſs'd the b 
* River Halys, he came to Celanæ, a City of Phrygia, 9 
d where one Pythins a Lydian entertain'd him and his 1 
Cr whole Army, and preſented Xerxes himſelf with 1 
11 2000 Talents of Silver, and 4000000 in Gold, want- | 
. ing 7000 of the Perſian Darici, The King, being It 
7 overcome with the extraordinary Generoſity of Py. * 
1 thius, not only refus'd his Treaſure, but order d that 4 
E. 7000 Darici ſhould be given him, which would make 1 

e up his four Millions in Gold. From Celanæ he march'd | 

e to Sardis, where he winter'd, and from thence ſent 

1 into Greece to demand Earth and Water, By this 

t time his Navy was arriv'd at the Cher ſoncſus, and, to 

7, avoid the Danger which Qſaraonius had run by ſail- 

18 ing upon the Coaſt of Athos, he order d a Paſſage to 

e be cut behind the Mountain, which made it an entire 

e Iſland, which was a Work of more Oſtentation than 

al real Service; for the Channel was but juſt wide 

It enough for two Ships to fail a-breaſt, and through 

1 this paſs'd his whole Navy. After this he gave 

7 Orders, that a Bridge ſhould be made over the Helle. 

d Lane between Seſtus and Abydus, which was no 

id ner finiſh'd than it was torn in pieces in one 

of = — 

d (4) Herodes. 1, 7. 4 cop. 82 ad cap. 100. 
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token of Servitude : he order'd the Workmen, 


* 


enrag'd, that he commanded 3 oo Stripes to be given 
to the Sea, and a Pair of Fetters to be caſt into it = 
who 
made the Bridge, to be kill'd, and 674 Ships to be 
link'd together inſtead of a Bridge, which by the 
Art and Induſtry of the Phenzicians were ſo firmly 
Anchor'd on both ſides, that they withſtood the Force 
of both Winds blowing from the Eaxin and gear 
Seas. 5 120 

In the beginning of Spring Xerxes mov'd from 
Sardis with his whole Army, and came to Abydus, 
when on a ſudden the Day was ſo clouded that it 
was dark as Night; this, being no true Eclipſe, was 
look d upon as a very bad Omen, and Pythius, who had 
formerly entertain'd him with ſo much Civility, was 
ſo affrighted at it, that he ſent to the King to deſire 
him, that the Eldeſt of his five Sons, who were in 


his Army, might be excus'd from ſerving to be the 


comfort of his old Age; at which Xerxes was fo en- 
Tag'd, that he commanded the young Man to be kill'd, 
and his Body to be cnt into two parts, one of them 
to be laid on the Right-hand, and the other on the 
Left of the high Way, by which the Army was to 
march. The Bridge being finiſht, and the Army 
having march d to the Sea-f1de, Aerxes had a mind to 
take a view of all his Forces aſſembled in the Plains 
of Abydus, before they paſs'd over; To this 
end going up to an Aſcent, from whence he could 
zake a full Proſpe& of them all together, a mock Sea- 
fight was perform'd to pleaſe the Vanity of the fond 
Prince, who, upon the ſight of ſo many Thouſands b 
Land, and ſuch a prodigious Fleet riding in Triump 
dy Sea, was tranſported to an exceſs of Joy, which 
was ſoon overcaſt by as ſudden a turn of Sorrow 
and Deſpair, which forc'd him to break out into Tears 
at the melancholy thought, That in 100 Years not one 
of that prodigious Multitude would be alive. His 
Uncle Ar tabanus, who was then with him, upon — 
too 


22 y \ 
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Night by a violent Storm; whereat Xerxes was fo 
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took an occaſion to lay before him, the uograteful 
Scene of the Vanity and Miſeries of human Life, and 
being again 1mportun'd to tell his opinion concerning 
this Expedition, after he had done it with the ſame 
faithfulneſs and freedom as he had formerly ns'd, he 
was ſent back to Saſa, to govern as Deputy during 
the abſence of the King (e). : 
Xerxes, after he had paid his ſolemn Deyotions 


to the Sun, the Perſian Deity, by one Bridge, bend- 


ing towards the Euxine, pou over his Horſe and 
Foot, and by another inclining towards the gear 
Sea, his Slaves and Beaſts were tranſported. The 
Fleet ſail'd Weſtward to the Promontory of Sarpedon, 
and the land Forces, marching through the Thracian 
Cherſoneſus to Agora, from thence: bore down towards 
the Bay of Melana, where they drank Dry a River of 
that Name, as they had before done Scamander, and 
ſeveral others in Aa. From hence marching ſtill 
Weſtward, they at length came to Doriſcus, a ſpa- 
cious plain in Thrace, water'd with the great River 
Hebrus, where Xerxes encamp'd, and muſter'd his 
whole Army both by Sea and Land. Herodotus b 

alligning 200 Men toevery Sh1p, together with thoſe 
who were in the other Veſſels, conjectures that 
517610 Men man'd the whole Fleet; fo that according 
to this muſter the Land and Sea Forces, being put to- 
gether with the 20000 Arabian who drove the Camels, 


and the Libyans Charioteers, amount to 2317610, 
beſides Slaves and others who follow'd the Camp. 


| Notwithſtanding all this number, he compel'd all the 


Nations which lay in his paſſage from Doriſcus, to- 
wards Greece to march along with him, ſo that here- 
by came an acceflion-of 120 Ships to his Fleet, to 
which allowing 200 Men apiece, the number will 
amount to 2400; and to his Land Army another of 
300Qo0 according to Herodotus (tho Dioabrus thinks 
ſomething leſs than 200000 ) and fo the whole num- 
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the tenth Man of all thoſe, who had already without 
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ber of his A/ian and Zaropean Souldiers amounts to 
2641610; and yet he thinks the number of Slaves and 
Attendants to have rather exceeded this, ſo that if 
it only be doubled, the number of thoſe who came by 
Land to Thermopyle, and by Sea to Sepras amounted 
to 5283220. And for the number of Women that 
bak'd Meat, and of Concubines, Eunuchs, Carriage 
Beaſts, Waggons, and Indian Dogs, it was infinite; 
ſo that 'tis not ſo much to be wonder'd that Rivers 
ſnould be exhauſted dry by ſo vaſt a multitude, as that 
no plague rag d amongſt them, or that any order could 
be preſerv'd, amongſt, or ſufficient proviſions found 
for them. ö gs 5 

The Grecians, who all this while had notice of all 
the Motions and Deſigns of the Perſians, from De- 


maratus the Spartan Exile, were according to their 
ſeveral intereſts variouſly affected. The 7hebars, and 
the reſt of the Beotians, except the Inhabitants of 


Theſpia and Platea, and many of the Theſalians 


throvgh the Frey of the Alenadæ, and ſeveral 


others out of fear, had underhand ſent Earth and 
Water as tokens of ſubjection: many alſo were in 


doubt which fide to take. The reſt, meeting at the 


{fihmns to conſult for their common ſafety, —_— 


1wore to join Force againſt the Per/ians, and wi 


united power to defend the Liberty of Greece; at 
the preſent to wave all private differences, that they 
wighr provide for the publick ſecurity, to remit the 
Monies owing to each other; and to devote to Apollo 


manifeſt Neceſſity ſubmitted to the Enemy. The War 
which had often been made up, and ſtill brake out 
again between the Athenians and the ,Apinete, was 
now compos d. Athens had for a long time la- 
bour'd with inteſtine Jars, and Commotions, of two 
powerſul Factions, one Headed by Ariflides, the 
other by 7hemiſtocles. Theſe two, being bred up 
together from'their Youth, had always ſhewn ſuch a 
mutual Dilagreement to each other's Temper, 3 
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could never be wholy reconcil'd, the One being quick, 
bold, crafty , and eaſily changeable according to the 
Juncture of Affairs: The other conſtant and gray 
only intent upon Juſtice, neither in Jeſt nor Earne 
giving way to Lying, Scurrility or Deceit. On this 
account he had the Sir-name of 7a, which at firſt 
gain'd him the Love and Eſteem of the Citizens, but 
afterwards procur'd him their Envy; For 7, ae 
who had the art of inſinuating himſelf into the cre- 
dulous Multitude, perſuaded them, that Ariſtides 
whilſt he took en to cenſure all things, deſign 
to ſubvert all their Courts of Judicature, and to erect 
a Tyranny. The People, who were fluſht with their 


late ſucceſs at Aaratbon, and had their Eye upon 


greater Deſigns, could not bear any that ſeem'd too 
great in the Commonwealth, and therefore flocking 
into the Market-place they baniſh'd him by Oftraci/m, 
diſguiſing their Envy at his Glory under * ſpecious 
pretence of defending their Liberty: when they were 
come together to give their ſuffrages, a Country- man 
gave a Shell to Ariſt iaes, whom he took for one of the 
common People, and deſired him to write Ariſtiaess 
Name: he ask d him if he had receiv'd any Injury 
at his Hands, the Man anſwer'd, No, but that he was 
troubled to hear him call'd Juſt, above the relt of the 


Citizens. Arifiides made him no Anſwer, but wrote 


his own Name, and gave it to the Man; when he 
departed out of the City, with his Hands lifted up 
to Heaven, he pray'd, that 47hens might never have 
Qccaſion to think of Arjiſtides ((). | 
The Athenians, who by reaſon of their continual 
War with the eee bad encreas'd their Strength 
at Sea, were farther perſwaded by Tbemiſtocles to lay 
out the Money which iſſued from the Golden Mines 
of Lauria, and us'd to be divided among the People, 
upon their Shipping, whereby the Fleet was encreas'd 
to almoſt 200 Sail, which afterwards prov'd the main 
(t) Confer Plurarch. & cn. Nip. in j t. 
U a Bul- 
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Bulwark and Defence of Greece, ' After this the Gre- 
cian Confederates ſent into Sicily,' Corcyra and Crete, 
to deſire Aſliſtance of the Greet Colonies againſt the 
common Enemy; and to Argos, to encourage them 
to join againſt in the reſt of the Confederates. 
Gelon, who at that time had all Sciiy in his Power, 
and was thought to have more Ships than all the 
Confederates put together, refus'd to ſend any Suc- 
cours, unleſs he commanded the whole Fleet: the 
Corcyreans made great Promiſes, conſeſſing their own 
Saſety to be included in that of Greece; but reſolving 
to make uſe of the Succeſs of either Party, they ſent 
ſixty Ships, under ſhew of a Supply to the Confederate 
Fleet, but gave private Orders to hover about La- 
conia, that ſo they might fly to the ſtrongeſt ſide. 
The Cretans, who were very powerful at Sea, put 
them off, under Pretence of expecting an Anſwer 
from the Oracle at Delphi And the Argrvi, out of 
Hatred to the Lacedemoniaus, re fus'd to come in to 
them, but upon ſuch Conditions as could not be ad- 
mitted, which prov'd a great Diſcouragement to the 
whole Confederacy. The Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians, againſt whom this War was chiefly deſign'd, 
were reſolv'd to make the utmoſt Reſiſtance. The 
Theſfalians, as ſoon as Xerxes had paſs'd over his 
Army into Europe, ſent to demand Aſſiſtance, or elſe 
they muſt be forc'd to ſubmit : The General Council 
at that time being aſſembled at the Iñbmus, thinking 
it more adviſeable to withſtand the Enemy at his 
firſt Entrance into Greece, than to defend it after- 
wards in (broken Parts, immediately ſent away 
10000 Men into Thef/aly, under the Conduct of Ene- 
netas a Spartan, and 7 hemiſticks, who in Conjunction 
with the Theſſalian Horſe, at the River Pencus, flow- 
ing between the Streights of Offa and Oympus, might 
Hinder the Paſſage of the Perſians. They continued 
here not many Days, when Alexander King of Ma. 
cedon ſent to adviſe them to make a Retreat, ſor it 
would be impoſſible to withſtand the numerous _— 
4 8 0 
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of the Perſians, which were ready to pour in upon 
them, or to prevent the, Enemy's entring into Greece, 
there being ſo many other Faſſages, through the 
upper Parts of Macedonia. Whereupon they return'd 
back to the /ihmus, and the Tbeſſalians being thus 
forſaken, ſubmitted. to the Perſians. - The Council, 
upon a ſecond Deliberation what was to be done, 
reſoly'd, that the Grecians ſhould poſſeſs themſelves 
of the Streights of 7 hermopyle, which were the 
only Paſlage out of Theſſaly into Greece, and more 
eaſy-to be 1 ſmall Numbers, than 
any other; wherefore Leonidas, King of Sparta, was 
ſent hither with 6060 Foot. As for the Command 
by Sea, that was principally committed to the Athe- 
,#1ans and the Aginetæ, and it was reſolv'd that the 
Fleet ſhould ſail to the Artemiſian Shore, towards 
the North Part of the Iſland Eubæa, and not far from 
er nne, 5. 0. fs oo it 

The Grecians, being inform'd of the Enemy's' ad- 
vancing with his whole Army, immediately repair'd 


to Thermopyle: and: Artemiſium. The Perſian Navy 


looſing from 7.hcrma, ſent ten of their ſwifteſt Sailers 
to & iathus, where they furpris'd three of the Grecian 
Ships, which lay to watch the Motion of the Enemy. 
The Grecian Navy, being alarm'd at the taking of 
three of their Ships, loos'd from temiſium, and 
ſail'd back into the Straits between Eubæa and Brotia, 
Not many Days after, the Perſian Fleet, cruiſing 
about the Promantory Sepas, upon the Coaſts 9 

Aag neſia, was ſurpriz d with a violent Storm, where- 
in they loſt 400 Men of War, and many other Veſſels, 
beſides a great Number of Men, and vaſt Summs of 
Money; whereupon the Grecians return'd to A lemi. 
ſium., | Xerxes, in the mean time, with his land Army 
advanc'd towards Ter mopylæ, and ſent out his Scouts 
to diſcover the Poſture of the Enemy. Leonidas and 
his Sartans were at that time exerciſing themſelves 
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Mountain, and after he had beaten the Guard of 
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in Gymnick Games, and adorning their Heads, as upon 
ſome. Feſtival; wherefote, upon, the Return of the 
Scouts, Xerxes enquir'd of Demaratus the Reaſon of 
it. He told him they were fully reſolv'd to dye for 
their Country, and ready to fight it out to the laſt 
Man, if Occaſion requir'd, at which Xerxes derided 
him, as he did before when he ſpake of the Valour of 
his Country-men; for he impgin'd they would be fo 
ſcar'd at his Numbers, as not to dare to give him 
Battle. But he was ſoon convinc'd of his Miſtake by 
dear Experience. For about five Days after, he ſent 
a ſtrong Party of Perſians to attack the Grecians,, who 
Jay in the Streights of Thermopyle ; they defended the 
Paſſage two whole Days, and repuls'd the Per/tans 
with great lofs; after this he detach'd the Band of 
Perſians call'd the Iminortal Regiment, which meet- 
ing with the ſame Succeſs, Xerxes is ſaid to have 
leapt three times out of his Throne, fearing'the De- 
ſtruction of his whole Army, by an Handful of thoſe 
Men whom he had not long before deſpis d. The Day 
Saver day the Fight was renew'd with the ſame For- 
tune on both Sides; for of the Per/ians ſo many were 
kill'd, that the Paſſage was block'd up with Carcafles, 
inſomuch that the vaſt Numbers of the Per/ians had 
not Room to fight, but being driven upon one another 
were repuls'd with greater Slaughter and Confuſion. 
And this repeated ill Succefs had like to have put an 
End to this mighty Expedition: But whilſt Xerxes 
was diſtracted between Shame and Deſpair, and in 
doubt what Meaſures to take, whether he ſhould pro- 


_ ceed in his Enterprize and truſt to Fortune, or recede 


from it with Safety and Difgrace, a Grecian Deſerter 


of Trachin, named Epialtes, diſcover'd to him a ſecret 


Way by which part of his Army might climb the 
Ledge of the Mountains, and 7 the Backs of 
the Grecians, Hereupon Hydarnes was immediately 
detach'd with a ſtrong Party, and having paſs'd the 
River 4/opus, in the Dead of Night got up into the 


Pha- 
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on Phocians which kept Watch, came into the more 

he plain and eaſy Way. This ſudden and unexpeRed 

of Approach of the Enemy, {truck the Grecians with 

for the utmolt Conſternation ; however Leonidas, and his 

aſt Spartans, having been forewarn'd by the Oracle that 
jed they muſt either loſe their City, or one of their 

- of Kings, were prepar'd to receive the Enemy. Leonidas 

10 therefore gave leave to the reſt of the Confederates 

im to go off, and reſerve themſelves for the better For- 

by tune of their Country, who all immediately deſerted 

ent him, except 700 T beſpians, and ſome 7 hebans, whom 

ho the reſt of the Crecians had forc'd thither, not ſo 

he much for their Aſſiſtance, as to keep them as Hoſtages, 

ins and prevent their joining with the Per/tans. About 

6f Sun-rifing Leonidas with his reſolute Companions, 

et- paſs d the Streights in order to give the Enemy Battle, 

ive who were not yet come down from the Mountain. 

De. Upon the firſt On- ſet they were immediately ſur- 

oſe rounded by the vaſt Numbers of the Per/zans; but the 

ay Greciens made ſo brave a Reſiſtance, that 20000 of the 

o- Enemy fell, ſo that they may juſtly be ſtil'd Conque- 

ere rors, though all of them were cut off upon the Spot: 

es, Xerxes in this Battle, beſides 20000 of the Flower 

ad of his Army, and many brave Officers, having loſt 

er two of his own Brethren. On the Crecian fide, the 

on. Thebans were the only Men who lifted up their 

an Targets, and begg'd Quarter, crying out they were 

ves brought thither againſt their Wills, and that th 

in were the King's Subjects; however they were a 

. kill'd, or ſtigmatiz'd for Diſgrace, the juſt Reward of 

ede their cowardly Deſertion of the common Cauſe, and 

ter betraying their Country. Leonidas's Body being found 

ret was nail'd to a Croſs. This Battle was fought in the ohne. 
he middle of Summer, while ſome of the Grecians in 75. 1. 
of P eloponneſus were celebrating the Games of the 4. M. 
ely * Olympiad, in the Beginning of the firſt Year, ins“ 
he which Ca/liades was Archon at Athens (h). At the 
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ſame time alſo Philoſophy was tranſlated out of Zone: 
to Athens by  Anaxagoras of Clazomene, Scholar. to 
Anaximenes of Miletus, who being now about 20 Years, 
old began to teach it publickly in that City (i), a way; 
being made for Learning there, by the Library erected. 
by Piſiſtratus. 55 EW 
Xerxes, by the Loſs he ſuſtain'd in the Battle at 
Thermopyle, having had dear Experience of what De- 
maratus had ſaid to him, began now to be in greater 
Fear than ever. But of all the Greciant he moſt: 
dreaded the Spartans, whoſe Valour appear d ſo re. 
markable in this Action, that he made {tri erg 
what Numbers they were able to bring into the Field. 
Demaratus having inform'd him that the City of 
Sarta could arm well nigh 8000 Men of equal Valour: 
with thoſe who dy'd at Ther mopylæ, and that the other 
Lacedemonians, though inferiour to thoſe; were Men 
of excellent Courage, he ask'd his Advice, how he 
might with the leaſt Difliculty reduce them. Dema- 
ratus advis'd him to ſend 300 Ships well mann id, to 
ſurprize the Iſland Cyrhera, lying upon the Coaſts of 
Laconia, which Chilon the Lacedemolian, tearing ſome: 
ſuch Attempr as this, formerly wiſh'd to be drown. 
in the Sea, rather than lie ſo near Sparra.. This Ifland, 
by reaſon of its Situation, would be a good Garriſon, 
from whence he might annoy the Spartans, who, by 
this means being engag d in a War at their own Doors, 
would be deſtitute of / all other Succour, the reſt of 
the Ereciaus having Employment enough to make 
head againſt his Land Forces. And unleſs he did. 
thus, all the Pelipouneſians, poſſeſſing 'themſelves of 
the /Nhmus, would create him much greater Diffi- 
culties, than any he had hitherto met with: whereas” 
the Spartans being reduc'd, not only the /fhmus, but 


all the other Cities in Peloponneſus would readily come 


into him. Achamenes, the King's Brother oppos d 
this Advice, and perſwaded the King not to diſperſe 


(1) Dieg, Laert, in Auaxag. only Lf) 
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his Fleet, ſor if, after the Loſs of 400 Ships, which he 
had ſuſtain'd in the late Storm, at Spiat, he ſhould 
ſend away zoo more, the Greciant would be ſtrong 
enough by Sea to engage the reſt of the Navy, uhich 
holding together would be invincible: and his Sea and 
Land Army would be mutually aſſiſting to each other, 
whilſt both of them held the ſame Courſe, / and lay 
not far aſunder from one another (). 

The Grecian Fleet which conſiſted of 2571 Sail, lay 
all this while at Artemiſium, as a Bulwark to Zubæa, 
under the Command of Zurybiades the Lacedemonian, 
to whom the Athenians, to prevent any Quarrel 
which might. divide the Confederates, yielded the 
Command. Zurybiades , at the Importunity of the 
other Grecians, would have hoiſted Sail, and retir'd 
into the inward parts of Greece, had not Themiſtacler 
prevail'd upon him to ſtay till the Inhabitants of Za- - 
bea could diſpoſe of their Wives and Children and 
Effects in ſome Place of Security. In the mean time, 
the Per/ian Fleet arriv d at Apbetæ, where difcover- 
ing the Smallneſs of the Crecian Fleet, which lay at 
Artemiſium, the Perſian Admirals reſolv'd to engage 
them; wherefore 1magining, that the Creciant would 
immediately fly at the firſt Motion of their Fleet, they 
ſent 200 Sail, ordering them to leave the Iſland Sv. 
thus on their right, and launch into the open Sea; leſt, 
if they cruis'd too near Eubæa, they ſhould be ſeen by 
the Enemy: And as ſoon as they paſs'd GCeraſtus and 
Caphareus, lying upon the extreme parts of Eabæa, 
near the Mouth of the Straits, to ſail up the River 
Euripus, and fall upon the Crecians behind, while the 
reſt of the Fleet, which lay at Apbetæ, attackid them 
before, by which means they hop'd to deſtroy the 
whole Grecian Fleet. Whilſt theſe Matters were con- 
certed, the Grecians being inform'd by one Kyllias a 
Deſerter, of all their Deſigns, and of the great 
Wreck they had lately ſuſtain'd at Septes, ſet ſail at 


— — — — — — 
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Midnight, in order to meet the 200 Sail, which were 
_ upon them behind: but, at Break of Day, 
{covering no Perſian Sail, they return'd to Arte- 
miſium with a Reſolution to give the Per/ian_Fleet 
Battle, which lay at Apbetæ, although vaſtly ſupe- 
riour to them in Number. After they had fought with 
uncertain Victory, they were parted by the Night; 
when the Crecians return'd to Artemiſium, and the 
Perſians to Apbetæ, having met with a much braver 
Reliftance than they expected. The ſame Night a 
great Storm, ariſing from the Mountain Pelius, 
drove down the Planks of the Ships, that were 
ſhatter'd in the Storm at Sepias , to . Aphete: this 
Storm; together with the dreadful Thunder, and Rain, 
and valt Quantities of Water, which came rowling 
upon them from the Rivers, ſtruck the Perſians with 
the utmoſt Conſternation, who were fatigu'd with 
their Day's Labour in the Battle, and were now afraid 
that they ſhould all be loſt. As for the 200 Sail, which 
were ſent to ſurprize the Grecians behind, they were 
the ſame Night overtaken by the Storm in the 
Streights:of Zubea, where they were driven upon 
the Rocks, and every one of them loſt. This was 
another great Blow to the Per/ian Fleet, whereupon 
they thought it more adviſeable, for the preſent, to lie 
{till and repair their Loſſes, than to venture upon. 
Action. On the other hand, the Grecian Fleet being 
encreas'd by the Arrival of 53 Athenian Ships, the 
next Day fell upon ſome Cilician Ships, which were 
ſeparated from the reſt of the Fleet, and, having very 
much ſhatter'd them, returnd to Atemiſium. i 
The Per/ians, being entag'd at the continual In- 
ſults of the Grecians, and fearing the Anger of 
Xerxes, reſolv'd to redeem their Credit by ſome 
notable Exploit: wherefore the next Day, drawing 
themſelves out in Form of a Creſcent, they thought 
to have ſurrounded the Grecians, who were ready to 
Sve them Battle at Artemiſium. The Battle laſted 
irom Noon to Night, and ended with equal * 5 
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both ſides; for though more of the Per/ian Ships were 
ſunk and taken, yet the leſſer Loſs fell altogether. as 
heavy upon the Grecians, who, being few in Com- 
pariſon with the Per/rans, were leſs able to bear it. 
In this however the Farbariant may ſeem to have had 
the worſt, that they left the Sea, and the Wreck and 
Spoils fell to the Enemy. Amongſt the Grec:ans, the 
Athenians behav'd themſelves moſt manfully, and 
amongſt them Cinias, Father to Alcrbiades ; On the 
Perſian (ide, the Egyptians. Theſe things happen d at 
Sea on the fame three Days in which the Land Action 
was at Thermopyle; in both Straits the Grecians fight- 
ang moſt yaliantly for their Lives and Liberties (/). 
But, they ſoon after quitted the Paſſage they bad un- 
dertaken to defend, both becauſe many of their Ships 
were batter'd, in this and the former Engagement, 
and more eſpecially, becauſe, upon Leonidas's Death, 
they thought it more ſafe to retire nearer home. Tbe- 
miſlocles perceiving their Reſolution, before they 
weighed Anchor, perſwaded them to kill the Cattle 
of the Zabeans, and bring the Meat on board, rather 
than leave them a Prey vo' the Enemy; and engrav'd 
in Stones, upon the Shore, and at the watering Places, 
where he knew the /onians would come, au Exhor- 
tation to revolt to the Creciant, and fide with their 
TER 42 or elſe to ſtand neuter, or fight but 
coldly. This he hop'd would either prevail with 
them to come over, or at leaſt render them ſuſpected 
The Grecians having loos'd from Artemiſium, to- 
wards the Coaſts of Attica, the Per/ian Fleet remov'd 
to Artemiſum, and the Coaſts adjoyning to Fiiſtcotis. 
Aerxes, having now paſs'd the Streights of 7 hermopyle, 
with his Land Forces, march'd through Doris into 
Phoctrs ; as for the Inhabitants, they choſe rather to 
fly, and reſerve themſelves for a Day of Battle, than to 
venture their Lives in his Hands, in Hopes of ſaving 


(1) Herodet, 1.8. c. 15, (m) Idem ibidem c. 23. 
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their Riches, by their Submiſſion. Xerxes march'd 
on, laying all waſte before him; and being arri vd at 
Panopea, a Town in Phocis, he divided his Army in 
two parts, with the one he invaded Greece, the other 
he ſent to plunder and burn the famous Temple at 
Delphi; this Party was almoſt wholly deſtroy d by 
Thunder and Lightning, and the ſudden Fall of two 
Rocks, which broke off from the Mountain Parnaſſus ; 
thoſe who ſurviv'd fell into the Hafids of the PHoci- 
ans, who, having fled into the Mountain ſor fear of 
Xerxes, fell upon them; ſo that few eſcap'dito: their 
Friends 1n:Bzxo/ia (n). Aeræes now march'd through 
Beotia, the Country of his Allies, into Attica, with a 
— * o do his utmoſt againſt the City of:. Athens 
It lein. 1 218930 {+ | 2009: 90:03 11948 5 

In the mean time the Crecian Fleet, which, at the 
Requeſt of the Athenians, lay in Harbour at Salamis, 
though ſtrengthen d with ag new Acceſſion of 'Ships 
upon the Coaſt of Trægen, could hardly be kept to- 
gether; for every one being concern d- for his own 
Country, and delpairing of Attica, and the reſt of 
Greece, except Pe/oponneſus; as indefenſible, it was 
debated whether they ſhould fortify the Iibmus, and 
bring the whole Navy thither, from whence there 
might be a (afe Retreat inta Peigbonnc ſus, ił they were 
beaten by che Perſians. The: Pe laponneſtan Commanders 
unanimouſly agreed to theſe Propoſals, Mhereat the 
Athenians: were highly incens' d, having juſt reaſon 
to expect that the Peloponne ſians would join with them, 
and the reſt of the Confederates in defending Altica, 
as they had fought for them at Artemiſium ut now, 
having. no Hopes of their Aliſtance, they only de- 
{ir'd chem to ſtay there, till they could provide ſome 
way for themſelves. Whereupon they: pukliſhd an 
Edict, by the Procurement of Themiſtocles, whereby 
all chat werel of a fit Age ere oblig d to come on 
board, and tranſport their Wives and Children, with 
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their Slaves; and what elſe they could, to Salamis and 
Trezen, | At the ſame time another Edict was pub- 
liſh'd, whereby all that were in Baniſhment were re- 
call d; this was made particularly for fear that A iſtides, 
who had ſome time ſince been expell'd by Oſtraciſm, 
ſhould: join with the Enemy, and many of the Citi- 
zens, by his Example, be tempted to revolt (o). But, 
be fore the Decree for his Return, he had not been 
wanting to ſtir up the Crecians, as much as he could, 
to defend their Liberty. | | 

The Grecian Fleet, which lay at Salamis, conſiſted 
of about 378 Sail, of which 180 were furniſh'd by 
the Athentans, 161 by the Lacedemontans, 40 by the 
Corinthians, 30 ſwift Sailers by the Æinetæ, 20 by 
the Megarenſes, and 20 by the Inhabitants of Chalcis; 
the reſt were ſupply'd in leſs Numbers by the Iſlanders 
of Chios, Naxos, Melos, and Seriphus. Whilſt the 
Commanders were in debate about the Place of Battle, 
Nes came that Xerxes had enter'd Attica, laying all 
waſte before him with Fire and Sword. For, having 
burnt Theſpia. and Platæa in Beotia, which were 
abandon'd by the Inhabitants, he enter'd Athens three 
Months after he had paſs'd over his Forces into Eu- 
rope: The City, being abandon'd, he took without any 
Oppoſition; but the Citadel was for ſome time ob- 
ſtinately defended by a ſmall Party of Atbenians, till 
the Perſians having diſcover'd a ſecret Paſſage into it, 
where no Watch was kept, becauſe they did not ex- 
pect any Attempts on that fide, ſome of them: threw 
2 off from the Walls, others fled into the 
Temple of AÆlaurus, Daughter of Cecrops, which ſtood 
in the Citadel. After which the Per/ians , having 
made. a great Slaughter of the Athenians, and plun- 
der'd the Temple, burnt the Citadel (p). The News 
of Athens being taken ſtruck freſh Terror into the 
Grecians, ſo that ſome of the Commanders return'd 
to their Ships before the Council came to any Con- 
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to this eſſect, and endeavouring to 
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eluſion, and the reſt refolv'd to fail to the Zfthmus ; 
by which means the Iſlands of Salamis and /fgine 
would have been abandon'd, and the Families of the 
Athenians (which were there beſtow'd, as in places 
of Security) left to the Mercy of the Conqueror. 
This Reſolution might have prov d fatal to all Greece, 
had it not been prevented from taking effect by the 
Wiſdom of Themiſtocles, who, at the Inſtigation of 
Muaeſiphilus an Athenian, follow'd Eurybiades the Ad- 
miral into his Ship, and prevail'd with him to call the 
Council again. 7hemyflocles made many Remonſtran- 
ces againſt this Reſolution, firſt in private to Zuryb:r- 
ades, telling him that the fame Fear which made them 
forſake the Coaſts of Greece, upon which they then 
lay at Anchor, would afterwards alſo make them divide 
the Fleet, and every one of the Confederates withdraw 
themſelves to the Defence of their own City. Again, 
in the Council he urg'd him ſo home, that Eurybiades, 
in a great Paſſion, lifted up his Staff to ſtrike him; 
Themiſtocles bid him ſtrike, it he would but hear him. 
He farther added, that the Fight at the Iſthbmus would 
be in an open Sea, whereas 1t was a manifeſt Adyan- 
tage to them, who had the fewer Ships, to determine 
the Matter in the Straits ; and that if they fail'd from 
thence, they ſhould inevitably looſe Mina, Megara, 
and Salamis, whereas by ſtaying where they then 
were, they ſhould not only ſave thoſe Places, but ſuffici- 
ently defend the mus, which the Barbarians ſhould 
not ſo much as once look upon, if the Greciavs got 
the Victory at Sea. Whilſt T1 hemiſtocles was ſpeaking 
rſwade the Pelo. 
ponneſians to ſtay at Salamis, one Adimantus upbraided 
T hemiflocles with the Loſs of Athens, and blam'd 
Eurybiades for ſuffering one to ſpeak in the Council, 
that had no Country of his own to inhabit. This 
Indignity . much exaſperated' Themiſtocles, how. 
ever, by the tharp Reply which he made to him, he 

revaild with them more, than by all his former 

erſwaſions. He told them plainly, that the Abe- 
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#ians wanted not a fairer City than any in Greece 
could boaſt of ; having well near 200 Men of War, the 
better part of the Gygc/an Fleet, in which they could 
eaſily tranſport their Families and Subſtance into any 


other Part of the World, and ſettle themſelves ina 


more ſecure Habitation, leaving them to provide for 
themſelves as they could, who in their Extremity had 
refus'd to aſſiſt them. Withal he mention'd Sit, a 
Town in //a/y, belonging to the State of Athens, of 
which an Oracle had foretold that the Arhenians, in 
Proceſs of time ſhould rebuild it ; and there, ſays he, 
will we plant our ſelves, leaving you a ſorrowful Re- 
membrance of my Words. Eurybiadts, when he heard 
this, being affraid, that if he drew off the Fleet to 
the /ihmus, he ſhould be abandon'd by the Atbenians, 
and by that means be unable to withſtand the Enemy, 
reſolv'd to ſtay at Salamis, and engage the Per/iars. 
In the mean time the Perſian Fleet, by freſh Sup- 
plies they receiv d from all the Coaſts by which they 
paſs'd, being encreas'd as big as it was before the 
Storm at Sepras, arriv dat the Phalerian Port at Athens : 
Where the King meeting them, a Council was imme- 
diately call d, wherein it was debated, whether they 
ſhould give the Crecians Battle, or not. All the other 
Commanders gave ſuch Advice as they thought would 
beſt pleaſe the King, and therefore reſolv'd to fight: 
only Artemiſia, Queen of Halicarnaſſus, was of a 
contrary Opinion, that the King himſelf ſhould march 
directly towards Pe/loporneſus, whereupon the Gre. 
cian Navy which, for want of Provilion, could not 
continue long at Salamis, would preſently be divided, 
and by that means become unable to make any Re- 
ſiſtance. And as the Advantage will be great in for- 
bearing to give them Battle, ſo, on the other ſide, the 
Danger will be more ( ſaid ſhe) than we need venture, 
and the Loſs, in caſe it fall upon us, greater than the 
Advantage of the Victory, if we ſhould obtain it. 
For if we compel the Enemy to fly, it is no more than 


they would have done, though we had lain ſtill; _ 
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us, 1 
ſpoil'd, and * that now declare for us, will ſoon 
revolt to the 

Maſter the common Conſent of the other Captains, 
and withal this diſagreeing Opinion of Artemiſia. 
The King though he approv'd of her Advice, yet re- 
ſolv'd to follow the more general, but far worſe Coun- 
ſel; whereupon the Per/ians being order'd to looſe 
from the Phalerian Port, made for Salamis; but, it 
being too late to engage that Night, they made all 
the neceſſary Preparations to give the Grecians Battle 
the next Day. The News of the Perſian Fleet coming 
againſt them ſtruck all the Grecians with freſh Ter- 
Tour: but the Peloponneſians were more wr woy 
concern'd that they ſhould lie at Salamis to fight for 
Attica, which was already loſt, and expoſe them- 
ſelves to the Hazard of being beſieg'd in the Iſland 
Salamis, which was the belt they could expect, in 
caſe the confederate Fleet was defeated, and in the 
mean time leave their own Conutry open and de- 
fenceleſs. The ſame Night that the Perſian Fleet 
Ioos d from the Phalerian Port, their land Army march d 


towards * notwithſtanding the Pelopon- 


neſians had us'd their utmoſt Endeavours to prevent 
their Entrance through the Continent. For, upon 
the News of Leonidas s Death, at T hermopyle, the pe- 
loponne ſians, under the Conduct of Cleombrotus, Le- 


onidass Brother, guarded the Paſſage at the /thmus ; 


and, now having no Hopes of Relief, from the Gre- 
cian Navy at Salamis, were employ'd in building a 
Wall croſs the /fhmus, to block out the Enemy. The 
Pelopenne/ians, who lay at Salamis, hearing this, pri- 
vately ſollicited Eurybiades to draw off the Fleet to 
the Iſtbmus The Matter being again brought before 
a Council, it was reſolv'd to ſail to the /thmus, and 
leave the Athenians, with the Aginetæ, and eMega- 
renſes, to engage the Enemy at Salamis. Thus again 


the Crecians had like to have been utterly ruin'd, by 
break- 
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if they, being better Seamen than ours, ſhould beat 
Expedition againſt Pelabonneſus is utterly 


recians. Mardonius related to his 
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| breaking their united Strength, had not 7he- 
miſtocles in time prevented it. There was at that 
time with him one Sicinus, a Perſian Priſoner, in 
great Favour with Themyflocles, inſomuch that he 
taught his Children. Him he ſent privately to the 
King, to give him a true Information of the intended 
Flight, elribog him to ſend part of his Navy about 
the Iſland, which encompaſſing the Grecians, would 
revent their Eſcape, otherwiſe he might expect 2 
E and difficult War; for then he would be forc'd 
to purſue them ſingly: but if he would fall upon 
them now, whilſt they were together, he might cut 
them all off at one Blow. Beſides this, he promis d 
him his Aſſiſtance. The Perſian being well aſſur'd 
of the Victory, if the Athenian Fleet join d with 
him, order'd his Fleet to ſail, though in fo narrow a 
Sea, that his whole Navy could not engage ; which 
was di ſad vantageous to him, but on the contrary, 
molt convenient for the Enemy. The Per/tans la- 
bour'd hard all Night to come up to them, and ſent 
many of their Ships round Salamis, to charge them 
in the Rear, and landed a Party of Men in the Iſland 
Pſyttalia, which lies againſt Salamis, to ſave ſuch of 
their own Men, or kill ſuch of the Crecians as ſhould 
be caſt upon the Shore. The ſame Night Ariſtiaes, 
out of a deep Senſe of the common Danger, ſail'& 
from Anina to Salamis, through the midſt of the 
Enemy's Fleet, to give the Greczans Notice of their 
being ſurrounded by the Per/ian Navy. He immedi- 
ately apply'd himſelf to 7 hemiftocles, and defir'd, that, 
all private Differences being now laid afide, he would 
conſult with him about proper Meaſures of pro- 
viding for their common Safety. 7 hemiflocles then 
told him, that, having no other way left of holding 
the Confederates together, he had procur d them io 
be ſurrounded. He moreover advis d him to lay the 
Matter before the Council, which was then fitting; 
and, in all Probability, they would believe them- 
ſelves to be in Danger, when they heard it from 
| A Ariſti- 
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Avriſtiaes's Mouth, whereas, if he himſelf ſhould re. 
late it, they would only look upon it as a mere Fiction, 
intended to hinder them from failing to the Z#hmus, 
Ariftiacs, having related the Matter, the Council was 
divided, the greateſt part of them not believing him; 
when one Panwtius, who commanded a Galley be- 
longing to the Ifland Tenedos, revolting from the 
Per/tans, and confirming what AriFides had ſaid, the 
Grecians, finding themſelves under a Neceflity of 
fighting or being deſtroy'd, unanimouſly prepar'd 
themſelves for the Battle (7). Xerxes, having plac'd 
himſelf on a high Throne over againſt Sa/amzs, from 
whence he might take a View of the Fight, gave 
Orders to his Secretaries, whom he took with him, 
to write down the Particulars of the Battle. The 
Fight was fought with great Fury on both ſides, the 
Particulars whereof are not very remarkable; but 
certainly Xerxes's Scribes had a very unpleaſant 
Task, to write down the many Diſaſters that befel 
the Perſian Navy, which did no piece of Service, 
worthy the Preſence of the King, or the regiſtring 
of his Notaries. . The Grecians, fighting for their 
Lives and Liberties, and whatever elſe was dear to 
them, behav'd themſelves with great Bravery: and 
in this ſeem to have had the Advantage of the Enemy, 
though vaſtly ſuperiour to them in Number, that 
being better Sea-men, and engaging in a narrow Sea, 
they fought in much greater Order, than the Enemy 
conld pollibly do: who, being compos d of many Na- 
tions, and fighting in a Place very diſadvantageous 
to their vaſt Fleet, neither concerted Matters, nor 
engag'd with that Order, which was remarkable in 
the Grecian Navy; and by reafon of the vaſt Num- 
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Swimming, the Perſians, who were bur freſh Sea- 
men, ſinking with their Ships, the Perſian Fleet be- 
gan to fly, Whereupon the Athentans preſs d hard 
upon them, and deltroy'd many of their Ships; thoſe 
that eſcap'd the Athenians, made the beſt of their 
way towards the Phalerian Port, but being intercepted 
by the Aginete, were molt of them either funk or 
taken. Such of them as eſcap'd, arriv'd at the Pha- 
lerian Port, where the Men going aſhore, fled to the 
Land-Army. Many of the Per/ian Nobility fell in 
this Battle, and amongſt the reſt Ariabignes, the 
King's Brother, and Ariamenes another of the King's 
Brothers, and Admiral of the Per/tan Fleet (r). Very 
few were kill'd on the Greczan fide : The principal 
Honour of the Victory was aſcrib'd to the ,Hgrmete 
and the Athenians; and, of all the Commanders, The- 
miſtocles did the greateſt Service. Amongſt the Per- 
Jans, the Valour of Queen Artemiſia appear'd molt 
remarkable, and was acknowledg'd by Xerxes him- 
ſelf, who there upon ſaid, that His Men were turn d 
into Women, and his Women into Men. She narrowly 
eſcap'd to the Phalerian Port, being cloſely purſued 
by one Aminias, the Athenian Commanders having 
propos d i ooo Drachme for a Reward to any one 
that ſhould take her; for they thought it a very 
great Diſgrace to them, that a Woman ſhould fight 
againſt Athens (s). In this Action Aiſlides did very 


conſiderable Service; for, whilſt the two Fleets were 


engaging, he, with a Party of Men,paſs'd overto the 
Ifland Pt talea, and kill'd a great Number of the Enemy 
who had poſſeſsd themſelves of the Iſland: Among 

ſeveral other Priſoners of great Quality, he took 
three of the Sons of Sandauce, the King's Siſter; 
thefe hefent to ThemrFocles, who was then ſacrificing 
to the Gods, in the Admiral's Ship, where Zuphran- 
tides, a Soothſayer, order'd them to be facritic'd to 
Bacchus Ome fes (t), fo call'd, either from the human 


(r) Plutarch. in Themiſtocle. (s) Herodgt. I. 8, 6. 93. (t Plu- 
"arch, in Themiſtacle, & Ariſtide. *. 0 
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Sacrifices, which were offer'd to him, or from the 


raw Fleſh, which the Prieſts pretended to eat (u). 
Xerxes ſeem'd not much diſcourag'd at this Defeat, 
but continued making new Preparations for carrying 
on the War, however he ſecretly wiſh'd himfelt ſafe 
out of Europe, and, fearing the /onians would break 
down the Bridge laid over the Helleſpont, began to 
conſider how to make a timely Retreat: But to diſ- 
guiſe this Intention, he began a new Project, to join 
the Iſland Salamis with the Continent, by 
Earth into the Straits. Mardonius, who was well 
acquainted with the King's Temper, began to caſt a 


"oy Eye upon his Maſter, for he having firſt ad- 


vis'd him to the War, was now afraid that his 
Advice would be rewarded according to the bad 
Succeſs it had met with. Wherefore being re- 
ſoly'd to ſubdue Greece, or loſe his Life in the At- 
tempt, he went to the King, and extenuating the 
Loſles, which he had ſuſtain'd in this Expedition, 
his Land Army being left entire, propos'd to him, 
to leave him with 300000 Men, with which he 
would engage to revenge him upon Greece, and re- 
duce it all under his Power, if he pleas'd himſelf to 
depart into Mia; at the ſame time telling him, that 
the Cowardiſe of thoſe Zgyprians, Phanicians, and 
Cilicians, and others no better than Slaves, who had 
behav'd themſelves ſo ill in the Battle at Salamis, did 
not at all concern his Honour, who had always been 
Victorious, having already ſubdued the better part 
of Greece, and himſelf in Perſon taken Athens. Theſe 
Words found an eaſy Admiſſion into the King's Ea 

notwithſtanding he diſſembled his own Fears, — 
ſaid he would refer it to his Council, which he ac- 
cordingly did, and ask'd the Opinion of Artemiſia 
in particular; ſhe approv'd of Mardonius s Advice; 
for if he ſhould ſubdue Greece, it would be to the 
King's Advantage, and if he ſhould miſcarry, it 


(u) Archeolog. Grec "1. 2. c, 20, in voce DIALER. | | 
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would be no Diſgrace to him, who, in his own Per- 


ſon, had accompliſh'd the main Deſign of the Expe- 


dition, in taking, and burning Athens. Nerxes be- 
ing pleas d with the Advice, ſent her away before 
with his Sons which he had brought with him, and 
gave Mardonius Liberty to make choice of what, and 
how many Forces he pleas'd : All this being done 
the ſame Day with the Fight at Salamis. The Night 
following, the Per/ian Fleet, in great Fear and Dif. 
order, loos'd from Pbalerum, and fled amain towards 
the Helleſpont; The Grecians purſued them as far as 
Andros one of the Cyclades, where loſing Sight of 
them, they took in at the Ifland, which was in the 
Perſian Intereſt. Here it being debated, whether 
they ſhould purſue the Enemy any farther, 7 4he- 
miflocles advis'd them to ſail directly to the Helle- 
ſpont, and break down the Bridge, and by that means 
prevent the Enemy's Flight into Aſia: Enrybiades, 
or, according to Plutarch (x), Arifiides oppos d this 
Advice, leſt, the Bridge being broken down, the Per- 
ſians, out of mere Neceſſity, ſhould turn again upon 
them with greater Courage, and conquer Greece. 
Wherefore he was of Opinion, that, inſtead of de- 
raining of the Enemy in Europe againſt their Will, 
they ſhould contrive ſome means of haltning their 
Flight out of it. However, 7Themiſtocles, foreſeeing, 
that through the Inconſtancy and Ingratitude of his 
Countrymen, he might have Occaſion to make uſe of 
Friends, that now he might make one of Xerxes, 
and at the ſame time — ſor the better Securit 

of his Country, betook himſelf to his wonted Craft 
and Policy. He diſpatch'd away his. former truſty -- 
Meſſenger Sicinus, at, according to Plutarch (y) one 
Arnaces, à Perſian Captive and one of the King's Eu- 
nuchs, to acquaint him how careful he was for his 
Safety, in diſſwading the Creciaus from purſuing 
him, and to adviſe * by all means to make t0- 


(x) Plutarch. in Themiſtocle, & . Ariftide. ( y ) Plutarch, in The. 
miſftogle, & Ariſtide. 
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wards the Helleſpont, before the Bridge was broken 
down. Xerxes, who was then in Attica, being 
affrighted at the Receipt of the News, - preſently 


march'd, with his whole Army, through coli, in- 


to Theſſaly, where he left Mardonius 300000 Men, 
and himſelf with a ſmall obſcure Retinue made the 
beſt of his way, through Macedonia and Thrace to 
the Felleſpont, where he arrivd in 45 Days, and 
finding the Bridge broken in pieces by Tempeſts, 
went on board with part of his Army (3), or, as 
Juſlin ſays, himſelf embark'd in a ſmall Filher's 
Boat (a), and landed at Abydas. The Remainder of 
his Army, which he had order'd to follow him, was 
almoſt conſum'd by the Plague and Famine, fo that 
the Way was ſ{trewed with Carcaſſes. Many of them 
being ſhipp'd over to Abydus, when they came to a 
free uſe of Meat and Drink, fell into bloody Fluxes, 
which prov'd very mortal amongſt them. Thoſe 
who ſurviv'd by flow and eaſy Marches reach'd the 
King at Sar dis. 

In the mean time, the Greczans having determin'd 
not to purſue the Enemy's Fleet, ThemiFocles de- 
manded Money of the Inhabitants of Andros, endea- 
vouring to terrify them with two powerful Deities, 
Perfwaſion and Neceſſity. They, truſting to the 
Strength of their Fortifications, oppos'd two other 
Deities, as powerful as the former, Poverty and Im. 
poſſibility, and refus'd to give him any Money. Here- 
upon they were cloſely beſieg d. Themiflocles in 
the mean time, privy to the reſt of the Grecian Com- 
manders, ſail'd to other Iſlands, which were in the 
Perſian Intereſt, and by the ſame means which he 
had us'd towards Audros, endeavour'd to extort Con- 
tributions from them, threatning them, that, unleſs 
they gave him Money, he would immediately bring 
the Grecian Fleet, and beſiege them. By theſe means he 
Tais d a conſiderable Sum from the Iſland Paros, and 
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Cary flu, a City in EAubza, who, hearing that An- 
dros was now belieg'd, and dreading the Power of 
Tyoemiftocles, who, by reaſon of his late eminent 
Service at Salamis, was in chief Authority amongſt 
the Grecian Commanders, immediately complied wich 
his Demands. The Crecian Fleet having made ſeveral 
fruitleſs Attempts upon Andros, rais d the Siege; 
from whence they {ail d to Caryi#us, and having 
laid waſte the Country lying about it, return'd to 
Salamis. Here they dedicated the Tenths of the 
Spoils, which they had taken in the War, to the 
Gods, and amongſt other things, three Pheniciar 
Ships, one whereof. was dedicated at the Ihm, 
another at Sunium, and the third at Salamis. Then 
they divided the Booty amongſt the Confederates, 
every one of whom dedicated the Tenths of their 
Shares to Apollo at Delphi. After this they fſail'd to 
the /Xhmus, with a Delign there to reward him, who 
ſhould be thought to have belt defervd in the 
War. When they came to deliver their Minds in 
Writing, at the Altar of Neptune, every one wrote 
his own Name firſt, and in the ſecond ThemiFocles's, 
which was a tacit Confeſſion, that they acknowleg'd 
him to have done the greateſt Service in the War. 
And though by the Envy of ſome his Glory was, in 
ſome meaſure, eclips'a, yet he was eſteem'd the 
molt prudent Man 1n all Greece, even 1n the Judg- 
ment of the ſevere State of Spar/a: For going 
thither from the Iſthmus, he was very honourably 
receiv'd by the Spartan, and receiv'd particular Ac- 
knowledgments of the ſignal Services he had done 
for the 33 Security of Greece - and as the Cha- 
racter of Valour was given to Zurybiades . fo that 


of Wiſdom and Dexterity was to Themiſtocles. Be- 
lides this they gave him a Crown of Olive Leaves, 
and the beſt Chariot in Sparta ; and, at his Depar- 
ture, to do him yet greater Honour, they ſent 300 
Horſe to conduct him to the Borders of their Domini- 
ons, which was never done to any Man be fore. 
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Whilſt theſe things were tranſacted in theſe parts, 
Artabazus, a Perſian Noble, who attended Xerxes to 
the HFelleſpont, with 6oooo Men taken out of Mar- 
donins's Army, in his Return through Macedonza, 
found Potidea and Pallexr revolted from the King. 
He immediately beſieg'd Potidæa, and ſuſpecting that 
Olynthus likewiſe intended to revolt, he at the 
ſame time beſieg'd that too. Oyntbus was then inha- 
bited by the Hottiæi, who were driven by the Mace- 
donians from the Bay of 7 herma. © Artabazus, having 

taken O/ynthus, left Critobulus Governour of it, an 
laid later Siege to Potidza. Here he carried on ſecret 
Practices with 7 zmoxenus of Scione, who promis'd to 
betray the City to him. The means whereby they 
held a Correſpondence with each other, was by tying 
Letters to an Arrow, which they ſhot to a certain 
place agreed on between themſelves : . Ariabazus 
miſting his Aim, his Letters miſcarried, and were 
read to the Magiſtrates, by which means the whole 
Plot was diſcover'd: fo that, after he had lain three 
Months before the Town, many of his Men being 
loſt in the Sea, which broke in upon them with an 
unuſual Tide, he was forc'd to raiſe the Siege. With 
the Remainder of his Army he join'd Mardonius in 
Theſſaly. The Perſian Fleet, being return'd to the 
Coalts of Aſia winter'd at Cuma, only ſome few Ships 
were left at Samos, whither in the Spring they all 
fail'd, being increas'd to 300 by the Addition of the 
Jonians, on whoſe Coaſts they now lay to keep them 
in Obedience; {or they durſt not venture to fail any 
more Weſtward, by reaſon of the Experience they 
had lately had of the Grecians at Salamis; and they 
did not much fear the Greczans coming ſo far from 
Home in Purſuit of them, whilſt Mardonins with 
his Army lay ſo near at their Doors. The Grecians 
had not yet made any Preparations by Land to oppoſe 
Mardonius ; but were very buſy at AÆina in rigging 
their Fleet, of which Leotychides King of Sparta, 
was made Admiral. Aanthippus Father to Pericks 
| | com : 
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commanded the Atbentan Fleet, which conſiſted of th - 
greateſt Number of Ships. Whilſt they lay here, fix 
Men came from Chios, who having conſpir d againſt 
Strattes their Tyrant, upon the Diſcovery of the 
Plot made their Eſcape to Sparta, and from thence 
to Dina, where they delird the Confederates 
to {ail to the Coaſts of Jania. The Grecrans were pre- 
vail'd with to go as far as Delos, but, being yet 
unacquainted with the Affairs of Aſia, they durſt 
go no farther for Fear of the Perſians; fo that both 
Parties ſtood in Awe of each other. 
Mardonius, who all this while lay in Theſſaly not 
forgetting his Promiſe to his Maſter, conſulted the 
Oracles; but they returning no Anſwer, he ſent 
Alexander King of Macedon Ambaſladour to Athens, 
to try if he could draw them off from the reſt of 
the Grecrians. He knew the Athenans had given the 
molt mortal Blows in the Battle at Salamis, and 
thought that 1f they could be taken off, the reſt 
would be conquer'd with little or no Difficulty. 
The Athenians had now re-enter'd their City, but 
not as yet brought back their Waves and Children, 
for that could be no place of Security till Maraonins's 
Army was broken or defeated. The Noiſe of this 
Ambaſſy reaching ta, the Lacedemonians were 
very much diſturb'd for fear it ſhould find a ready 
Acceptance; therefore they diſpatch'd\Ambaſladours 
to Athens, to prevent an Alliance ſo dangerons to 
all Greece ; and the Athenians refus'd to give Ale. 
xander Audience till their Arrival, that they might 
be preſent at it. Alexander inform'd them, that 
Aerxes had given Orders to Mardonius to ſignify to 
them how willing he was to make them Amends for 
the Loſſes which they had ſuſtain'd in the Wars, 
and to aſſure them, that he would extend their 
Territories as far as their own Deſires, and leave 
them 1n the quiet Enjoyments of their Laws and 
Liberties, and repair their Temples at his own 
Charges, if they would enter into a Confederacy 
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with him, otherwiſe they could not but be ſenſible 
what great Calamities they drew upon themſel ves 
from ſo potent a Prince as Xerxes, who was able to 
ſend other Armies, if that under Maraonius ſhould 
be deſtroy d; to this, ſpoken as from Aardonins, Ale- 
xander added, as a Friend, that it was not adviſable 
for them to let flip ſo fair an Opportunity. The 
Spartan Ambaſſadours in Anſwer to what Ale æanaer 
had ſaid, alledg'd how unjuſt a thing it would be in 
the Athenians, above all others, to deſert the com- 
mon Cauſe, who had been the chief Cauſe of the 
War; for neither Xerxcs nor Darius had any Pre- 
tence of War againſt the reſt of Greece, but had only 
threaten'd the Subverſion of Atbens, till they and 
their Confederates, arming themſelves in Defence 
of that City, were drawn into the Quarrel, in which 
the Albeniaus without Cruelty and Injuſtice could 
not leave them. They told them they were not 
unmindful of the Calamities they had Gutter'd, in 
the Loſs of their Territories, and the almoſt entire 
Ruin of their City; but to make up theſe as far as 
lay in their Power, they promis'd to take care of 
their Families during the War, 1n hopes that they 
would not degenerate from the Glory of their An- 
ceſtors, who had been ſo famous in ſetting others at 
Liberty, by now delivering up the general Eftate of 
Greece into perpetual Bondage and Slavery, As for 
the Harbarians, their Promiſes were large, but their 
Words and Oaths were not to be rely'd on. It was 
needleſs to uſe many Arguments to the. Athentans, 
who gave their Anſwer to Alexander, in the Preſence 
of the Hartan Ambaſladours, that ſo long as the 
Sun continued his Courſe, they would be Ene- 
mies to Aerxes, and that their Liberty was not to 
be purchas'd with all the Gold he could offer; and 
they delir'd Alexander, whom they reſpected as a 
Friend, to come no more with any ſuch ungrateful 
Meſſage, leſt he ſhould ſuffer ſomething from the 
incens d Multitude. To the Spartans they * d, 
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that they would never enter into Confederacy with 
the Per/tins, and as for the Maintenance of their 
Wives and Children, it was a Burden which they 
would bear themſelves; they only deſir'd them to 
make what Haſte they could with their Supplies, 
for it was not likely Maraomius would fit ſtill very 
long in Thef/aly, upon the Receipt of ſuch a per- 
emptory Anſwer, and they thought it molt con- 
venient to meet him in Z@o7ze. | ein 

Alexander being return'd with the Athenians An- 
iwer, Mardonius in great Wrath march'd out of 
Theſſaly, and with his numerous Forces advanc'd 
towards Athens. When he came to Thebes, the In- 
habitants advis'd him to ſtay there in a commodious 
Place, and try what he could do by Bribing the lead- 
ing Men in each City; by this Means the 3 
being divided into Factions, thoſe who per in 
their firſt Reſolution, could not long hold out 
againſt him; ſo that the whole Country without any 
Difficulty muſt immediately come in to him. Mar- 
donius, whether out of a tender Regard to his Ho- 
nour, or upon ſome other Motive, was Deaf to all 
ſuch Advice, and march'd directly to Athens, in hopes 
that by Fires made in the Iſlands Cyclades, he ſhould 
give Notice to his Maſter, who {till lay at Sardis, 
that he was again got to Athens, which the Inha- 


bitants __ his Approach had now quitted a ſecond 


time, and convey'd themſelves into Places of more 
Security abroad in the Country, where they ex- 
pected the Arrival of their Confederates. Ten 
Months compleat after the taking of it by Xerxes, 


Mardonius again enter'd Athens, from whence he 


{ent to Salamis, once more offering chem the ſame 
Conditions he had before propos'd to them by Ale- 
ander; for he was in hopes, x theſe Extremities 
to which they were again reduced, would have 
brought down their high Stomach, and render'd any 
Terms acceptable. But his ExpeQations were de- 


feated; for the Athenians ſo little regarded his rt s, 
that 
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that when. one Lycidas, or, as Demoſthenes calls 
him, Cyr/#us, advis'd the Senate to take it into Con- 
ſideration, and propoſe it to the Body of the People, 
all the Senators, and as many without the Councjl 
as heard what he had ſaid, immediately ſton'd him; 
not examining whether it was Fear, or Money that 
had moy'd him to utter ſo baſe a Sentence: The very 
Women of Athens in the Iſland Salamis, hearing of 
his Counſel, and miſerable End, aſſembling together 
enter'd the Houſe, where his Wife and Children 
were, and put them to the ſame Execution. Not- 
withſtanding all this Bravery, the Arhentans, per- 
ceiving the fatal Remiſſneſs of the Pel/oponne/zans in 
ſending their Succours, ſent AriAides, or according 
to others, Xanthippus, Cimon and Myronides Ambaſſa- 
dours to Sarta (b), to expoſtulate with the Lacede- 
monians for the Non-performance of their Promiſe, 
whereby their Country was again expos'd to the Fur 

of the Enemy, and to tell them plainly, that unleſs 
their Confederates would ſtand better to their Word, 
and diſpatch away their Succours in time, they mult 
of Neceſſity provide for their own Safety apart, and 
enter into a Confederacy with the Common Enemy 
whilſt they had an Opportunity. The Ambaſſadours 
found them buſie at the Celebration of the Feaſt 
calld Fyacinthia, the Peloponne/ians in the mean 
time, were employ'd in perfecting the Wall at the 
I/lhmas, having no regard to the Common Safety. 
Of this they complain d to the Ephori in very preſſing 
Terms; but were only entertain'd with dilatory An- 
{wers, which every Day grew colder, when, after 
ten Days, the Wall at 4 Iſthmas was finiſh'd, As 
the Lacedemonians grew careleſs and dull, ſo the 
Athenians ſtill preſs'd them to a quick Reſolution, but 
all to no purpoſe, till Cþ:/eus of Tegea, blaming them 
for their ſhameful Neglect of their Allies, convinc'd 
them that the Wall would ſerve to little Purpoſe for 
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their Defence, if the Athenians ſhould join with 
eMardonius; for many Doors would be ſoon open'd 
into the Peloponneſus, if the Enemy, by winning the 
Friendſhip of Athens, ſhould become Maſter of the 
Sea about it. The Lacedemoniant, upon this Admo- 
nition, conſidering their own Dangers, were then 
very ready to give Satis faction to the Athenian Am- 
baſſadours, who, not brooking their Delays, were 
upon the point of taking leave, and even of renoun- 
cing their Alliance. Wherefore in the dead of Night, 
and without the Privity of the Athenian Ambaſſa- 
dours, they ſent out 5000 Men, beſides 7000 of the 
Heihte, under the Conduct of Pauſanias the Son of 
Cleombrotus, and Tutor to Pliſtarchus the Son of 
Leonidas, then a Minor. In the Morning the Am- 
baſſadours expoſtulated with them as before, and 
their Complaints were now anſwer'd with vehement 
Proteſtations of their Readineſs; ſwearing that their 
Recruits were already far on the March, and giving 
them leave to raiſe 5000 Men more out of the adja- 
cent Country. The Athenians, though diſguſted at 
their ſlow Reſolutions in a Matter of ſuch Impor- 
tance, were nevertheleſs contented with the final 
Concluſion, and levying their appointed Number of 
Lacedæmonian Souldiers, made what haſte they could 
to encamp in Attica. As for the other Crecians, they 
were quick and hearty in ſending their Quo7a's ; Mar- 
donius having Intelligence how things went in Pelo- 
ponneſus, from the Argivi, who were all this while 
of his Party, was quite confounded, for till then he 
had conceiy'd Hopes of the Athenians Compliance, 
and for that reaſon had hitherto ſpar'd their Terri- 
tories ; but now he burnt the City of Atbens, beat 
down the Walls, and laid all in Ruins that had eſcap'd 
the Fury of the laſt War. Attica being too rough, 
and diſadvantageous to his Cavalry, in which con- 
liſted. his chief Strength, he return'd into Hœotia, 
and encamp'd near the River Fſopus; which, 
though a rich, and plentiful Country, could badly 
affor 
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afford neceſſary Proviſions for his vaſt Army. The 
Spartans lay all this while at the Mbmus, where they 
were join d by the other Pe/oponneſians, and from 
thence march'd to Eleu/ts. The Athenians from Sala- 
mis joining with them alfo, they follow'd Mardon:us 
into Baotia, and encamp'd over againſt him at the 
Foot of the Mountain Cizhoror. The Grecians brought 
into the Field rocooo, or, according to Herodotus, 
near 1100000 Men; Mardonins's Army contilted of 
300000 Men, beſides 50000 Greczan Auxillaries. The 
Grectians being encamp'd, «Mayrdonins ſent Maſiftins 
with a Party of Horſe to affault them, which up- 
braiding them with Cowardife, and provoking them 
to fight, ſome light Skirmiſhes enſued, in which the 
Nieg arenſes being pars on diſadvantageous Ground, 
were very 1 larraſs'd, but being reliev'd by a 
Party of 300 Athenians, a ſharp Engagement follow'd, 
in which  cMaſiftzas was flain. The Fight was re- 
new'd with great Obſtinacy on both ſides about his 
Body, all the Perſian Horſe, and the whole Grecian 
Army being drawn into the Quarrel; but the Per- 
fians at length being forc'd to retire, it was car- 
ry'd in Triumph about the Crecians Camp. This, 
as it very much diſhearten d the fer lens, io. on the 
other hand, it no leſs animated the Grec:ans + How. 
ever, notwithſtanding their Succeſs in this Engage- 
ment, the Greczans decampd, and march'd into the 
Territories of Pl/atea, whither they were ſoon 
tolow'd by cMardonius, who encamp'd over again(t 
them. | | 
The two Armies confronted each other ten Days, 
without performing any memorable piece of Service; 
the Grecians continually enereaſing, with vaſt Num- 
bers of Deſerters, and the Per/ians being very much 
diſtreſs'd far want of Proviſions. On the x24 
Mardonins call'd a Council of War, to debate what 
was to be done. Artabazys, the Son of Pharnaces, 
and a Rival of the Generals, was of opinion that it 
was belt to decline the Fight, and march to Thebes, 
225 where 
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where they might have plenty of Proviſion, and from 
thence by ſending Money 1nto the principal Cities of 
Greece (according to the advice formerly given by 
the Thebans). they might with cafe put an end to the 
War. But Mardonias, who was more hot and eager, 
thinking his Army to be at preſent ſtronger than the 
Enemy, was deaf to all perſwaſion, and reſolv'd to 
Fight; and none of the reſt daring to oppoſe him, it 
was reſol v d to fall on the next Morning by break of 
Day. The Athenians had notice of all that had paſs'd in 
Council, from Alexander the Macedonian, who advis'd 
them, in cafe Mardonius did not Fight, to ſtay it out, 
becauſe the Per/ians were ſtraightned for Proviſions. 
The Grecians by an Oracle were affur'd of the Victory 
if they fought in the Land of the Arhemans, and 
in the Plain of Ceres and Proſerpina, making Prayers 
to certain Gods, Demi Gods, and Nymphs. But it 
was hard to find the certain place intended by the 
Oracle. For the Plain of Ceres was in the Territory 
of Athens ; but there was alſo an old Temple of Ceres 
and Proſerpina, near the place where they lay at that 
time Encampt,and the Memorials of thofe Nymphs and 
Demi-Gods were in the ſame place upon Mount Ci. 
theron, and the Ground was very advantageous for 
Infantry againft Horfe; only it belong'd to Plates, 
and not to Athens, Whilſt the Creciant were per- 
plex'd about the Interpretation of this doubtful 
Oracle, the Platæaus, to make all clear, freely be- 
ſtow'd their Land on that fide the Town upon the 
Athenians. This Magnificence of the Vatan made 
Alexander the Great, many Ages after, rebuild their 
City, which was ruin'd in the Peloponneſian War. 
All things being ready for the Battel, Pauſanias the 


Lacedemonian General, deſit'd the Athenians to ſtand 
againſt the Per/ians, becauſe they were better ac- 
quainted with their way of Fighting ſince the Battle 
of Marat bon, and order'd the Spartans to Fight the 
Thehavs, and the other Grecians who follow'd Mar- 
abniut, and whom they had often beaten _ 

22 Nis 
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This being agreed upon, the Aubenians chang'd place 
with the Lecedemonians , which Mardonius under- 
ſtanding, whether out of fear of the Azhenzans, of 
whoſe valour the Perſians had already had dear ex- 
perience, or deſiring to encounter the Spartans, as 
thinking them the braveſt Souldiers of Greece, chang d 
the order of his Battle, and oppos d himſelf to Pau- 
fanias. All the Grecians might well perceive how 
the Enemy ſhifted Wings, and Paaſanias thereupon 
return'd to his former Station; which Marabnius 
obſerving did the ſame. Thus one whole Day was 
__ in changing to and fro; and Mardonias upon 
this ſent and upbraided Pauſanias and his Spartans 
with Cowardiſe , eſpecially ſeeing he had made a 
Challenge to Fight them with his Perſians. The 
Perſians made ſome attempt that Day with their 
Archers on Horſeback, who ſo Haraſs'd the Grecians 
at their Watering-place, that they were forc'd to 
diſlodge that Night, and paſs over into an Iſland 
compaſs d about with the River, and near the Walls 
of Plata, which was very convenient for Water and 
Proviſions. Part of their Army was order'd to march 
before Day, but moſt of them miſſing the place, 
went to the Temple of Juno, in the High-way to 
Platæa, and encampt themſelves there; the Spartans 
being commanded to follow, much trouble aroſe 
thereupon, by means of one Amompbaretus a valiant 
Man, who commanded the Pitaneta, and for ſome 
time would not ſtir with his Regiment, crying out, it 
| was contrary to the Spartan diſcipline to fly from the 
q Enemy, ſuppoſing that Pauſanias and the relt durſt not 
7 forſake him. But towards Morning finding himſelf 
abandon'd, he came off from this reſolution, and ſo all 
marcht to the Temple of Ceres, ſituate upon the River 
Moloes, being cloſely purſued by the Perſian Horſe. 
The Sun being up, Mardonius reproaching the 
þ Greczans for their Cowardiſe, and Artabazas for his 
; late Advice, marcht with his whole Army, in pur. 
F ſuit of the Enemy, who ſeem d to him to fiy * of 
ear, 
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and charg'd them in the Rear with great Fury. The 
Lacedemonians, being overtaken by the Enemy's 
Horſe, and extremely harraſs'd with great! flights of 
Arrows, quietly fate ſtill, not making any reſiſtance 
till the Sacrifices for Victory were accepted by the 
Gods, tho' many of them were hurt and kill'd, before 
any ſign of good Succeſs appear d in the Entrails. 
But as ſoon as Pauſanias had found the fortunate 
Omen in the Sacrifice, he gave the ſignal for Zattle; 
whereupon the Souldiers, who till then ſate upon 
the Ground, roſe altogether, and with great Courage 
receiy'd the Charge of the Barbarzans, who came 
thronging upon them, little expecting ſo brave a Re- 
ſiſtance. The Tegeatæ charg'd the Per/ian Infantry, 
in which, after much Toll and Bloodſhed Mardonius, 
fighting on a white Horſe in the midſt of i ooo choice 
Men, was kill'd by Aimncſtus, a Valiant Spartan. The 
Perſians be ing diſcourag'd at the Death of their 
General, were Slaughter'd in great Numbers, and 
put to the Rout; the Creciaus, who aſſiſted Mardonins, 
tho' nothing inferiour to their Country-Men in Val- 
lour, were put to flight; and 300 Thebans, who had 
behav'd themſelves very manfully, were kill'd upon 
the ſpot. In the mean time the Corinthians, cMegar- 
enſes, Phliaſians, and other Grecian Confederates, who 
were poſted at Juno's Temple, hearing of the Victory 
of their Friends, made what haſt they could, though 
in great diſorder, to the General Rout: The Corin- 
thians over Hill and Dale made the beſt of their 
way; but the reſt, who went through the Plains, were 
circumvented by the Theban Horſe, and many of 
them cut off; The SÞar/ans however with the Te- 
geatæ acquitted themſelves ſo well, that the Per/tans 
fled to their Camp, which they had fortify'd with a 
Rampire, and Wooden Walls; They for ſome time 
defended themſelves with great Courage, the Lace. 
demonians being unacquainted with the manner of 
aſſaulting Fortreſſes and Walls. In the mean time 
the Athenians, who engag'd the Thebans and Thelſa- 


lians, 
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lians, having with much difficulty obtain'd the Victory, 
came to the aſſiſtance of the Lacedæmonians, whom 
they found weary in aſſaulting the Camp with more 
Courage than Skill. The Athenians being better ex- 
ercis'd in ſuch attempts, ſoon made a breach through 
the Wall, at which the Grectans enter'd with ſuch Fu- 
Ty and deſire of Revenge, that of the 300000 left by 
Xerxes, not z ooo eſcap'd alive, except thoſe who fled 
with Artabagus, when the Perſian Army firlt fell to 
Rout. The Tegeatæ plunder'd Mardonius's Tent, from 
whence they took his Bralen Manger; 100000 Per- 
fians were Slaughter'd without Mercy within the 
Rampire. Of the Grecians not many were kill'd accord- 
ing to Herodotus, who reckons 31 Spartans, 16 Te. 
geatæ and 52 Athenians ; Plutarch affirms 1360 of the 
Grecian Army to have been Slain, and Dioabrus in- 
creaſes the Number to above 10000. The Mantimeans 
and Eleaus came after the Victory, at which they were 
ſo aſham'd, that when they return'd home, they 
baniſh'd their Leaders as the Authors of their delay. 
The Conquerors march'd from thence to Thebes, where a 
the Inhabitants gave up the Authors of their Revolt 
to the Perſians; being carry d to Corinth, they were all 
put to Death, except At tag inus, who made his eſcape. 
Artabazus, (who in the beginning of the Battle, when 
the Perſian Army firſt fell to Rout) fled into Thrace, 
told the Theſſalians, and the other Nations in his way, 1 
that Mardonius had ſent him upon ſome piece of | þ 
„ Service: For he knew well enough, that if they had 1 1 
5 underſtood any thing of his Defeat, all places would © 
immediately turn againſt him, and endeavour his | + 
Tuine to get in favour with the Conquerors. There- | 7, 
fore making as ſpeedy Marches as he could, many of (| 
his Souldiers, weary d with the Fatigue, were left | ». 
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behind and loſt; with the reſt he reach'd Byzantium, 
and from thence went on Board for Aſia. 

Whilſt theſe things paſs'd in Scotia, the Grecian 
| Fleet, commanded by Leotychides and Xanthippus, lay 
. at harbour at the Iſland De/os, Hither came three 


Am- 
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Ambaſſadors from Samos, deſiring their aſſiſtance 
againſt the Parbartans, and the Tyrant impos'd upon 
them, ſhewing them how juſt, and equitable a thing 
it was, that the Grecians ſhould affert each others Li- 
berty, and that this Enterpriſe would be without the 
leaſt difficulty, for the /onzans, upon ſight of their 
Fleet, would revolt from the Per/tans. Laſtly, if they 
were ſuſpected of not repreſenting things according 
to their Commiſſion, they offer'd themſelves as Ho- 
ſtages, till the truth ſhould be diſcover d. Leotycbides 


taking an Oath of them, that they came 1impower'd by 


the Samians, retained Fege/ifiratus, who had been the 
Mouth of the reſt, and ſending the other two before, 
follow'd the next Day to Samos. The Per/ian Ad- 
mirals, ſtricken with great fear at the report of the 
Grecian Fleet approaching, diſmiſs'd the Phenicians 
Veſſels, and fled with the reſt to the Continent, in 
hopes that with 60000 Foot, which Xerxes had left 
under the Command of Tzgranes upon the Coaſts of 
Jonia, they ſhould keep them firm to their Obedience. 
They withdrew their Ships under the Foot of the Pro. 
montory Mycale, near the Temple of Ceres of Eleuſis 


and barricaded them with great Stones, Wood, and 


other Materials. Leotychides at his arrival, per- 


ceiving that they intended to keep within their For. 


treſs, row'd cloſe-to the Shore, and call'd upon the 
Tonians, who join'd with the Perſiaus, more out of 
Fear than Good-will, exhorting them in the Greek 
Tongue to remember Liberty, and uſe the Golden 
—— which they now had of recovering it. 
This Stratagem, which was done in imitation of 
Themiſtocles, and when he made uſe of it, had little 
or no effect, now met with better ſucceſs. For 
Xerxes being in his full ſtrength, it was a matter of 
much difficulty, to perſwade the Inhabitants of Aſia 
to revolt, who now 1n his declining State, gave a 
willing Ear to the ſound of Liberty. The Per/ians, 
who in their former Bravery, little regarded, and 
much leſs fear'd any Treaſon contriy'd by their Sub- 
Y 2 jects, 
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jects, were now ſo wary, that the Samzans, who were 
amongſt them, were diſarm'd; the Mileſians, whom 
they ſuſpected, but would not ſeem to miſtruſt, they 
plac'd at ſome diſtance from them, to defend the 
Streights of «Mycale, pretending that they were beſt 
acquainted with thoſe places. But all this Policy 
little avail'd them: For the Samzans, perceiving that 
they were look'd on as Traytors, took Courage, in the 
heat of the Battel, and laying hold upon ſuch Weap- 
ons as came to Hand, Manfully aſſaulted the Perſian: 
within the Camp; the /onians ſoon follow'd their 
example, being very glad to have found ſome that 
durſt begin. Tis ſaid, that whilſt the Greciangs were 
yet upon their March towards the Enemy's Camp, 
a {uddain Report ran through the whole Arwy, that 
Mardonins was overthrown in Greece; which, though 
in all Probability given out by the Commanders 
to encourage the Souldiers, yet it was very true: 
For the Battle of Platæa was fought in the Morning, 
and this at Mycale in the Evening of the ſame Day. 
The Fame of the Battle at Platæa being nois d 
among them, every Man delir'd that his own Valour 
in the preſent. Fight might contribute to the full 
Deliverance of Greece. The Grec:ans divided them- 
felves into two Battalions; one led by the Athenr- 
ans, by the way of the Plain, directly towards the 
Enemy's Camp; the other by the Lacedæmonians, 
by the Mountains and ſtreight Paſſages, to gain the 
higher Ground. The Athenians fell upon the Camp, 
before the Lacedemonians could arrive on the other 
ſide, and being deſirous to get all the Honour of the 
Day to themſelves, aſſaulted it with fo much Fury, 
that they broke through the Pallizadoes, and made 
themſelves Maſters of the Place, deſtroying all, that 
could not ſave themſelves by Flight. In this Fight 
the Samzans did good Service; but the Mileſeans,who 
upon the like Jealouſy were plac'd upon the Top of 
Mycale to defend the paſſages (as if they had been 


ſet on purpoſe to keep them from running away) 
| put 
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put as many to the Sword as fell into their Hands, 
except a very few, that fled through Bye-paths. 
| The Lacedemonians did little Service that Day, for 
| the Battle was over, and the Enemy diſpers'd before 
| they could come up: only they broke ſuch Com- 
panies as retir'd in whole 3 making them 
fly in great Diſorder, whereby the Mileſians were 
enabled to do the greater Execution upon them. 
This was the laſt Battle fought by that vaſt Army Olymp 
levy'd by the Perſian againſt Greece, which being 75. 2. 
now utterly broken, put an End to the vain-glorious 4. M. 
Expedition of Xerxes, which ſucceeded even worſe 3525- 
than his Uncle Artabazus had foretold, foraſmuch 
as it began a Quarrel, which ended in the Ruine of 
the Perſian Empire, by the Greets, whom they had 
before deſpis'd. < 
The Grectans, lying at Samos, fell into Diſpute 
about tranſlating the Zonzans and Aolians out of 
Aſia into Greece, for that they could not be always 
in a Readineſs to defend them, and they could not 
ſubſilt of themſelves; and the Spartans mov'd, that 
thoſe who had revolted to the Perſian, ſhould be 
turn'd out of Greece, and theſe plac'd in their room; 
but the Athenzans highly reſenting, that the Har- 
tans ſhould concern themſelves in Matters relating 
to their Colony, {poil'd this Deſign. The Samians, 
IC Chians, Lesbians, and others, who had revolted, 
having ſolemnly and religiouſly ſworn to obſerve 
the League, the Greczans departed towards the Helle. 
P» pont, to break down the Bridge there, to prevent 
the Enemy's Return into Europe. Finding the Bridge 
ne already broken down, they debated whether they 
4 ſhould fail home, or ſubdue the 7 hracian Chet ſoncſus, 
e which the Per/ians had reduc'd in the late War, and 
at were now in poſſeſſion of. Leotychides, with his 
Spartans, and Peloponneſian Contederates, return'd 
bo home, leaving Xanthippus and his Athenians, with 
of © their Allies of /onia and the Helleſpont, now re- 
en F volted from the Per/ian, to carry on the War. The 
Y 3 Albe- 
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Athenians immediately loos'd from Abyaus, and 
croſs'd the FHelleſpont, to Seſtus, which being the 
ſtrongeſt City in the 7hracian Cherſoneſus, was 
poſſeſs d by the Per/tans, who, upon the Noiſe of the 
Arrival of the Greczan Fleet, all flock'd thither for 
Refuge. Artayctes, whom Nerxes had left Gover- 
nour of the Cherſoneſas, undertook to defend the 
Place, although he was unprepar'd to hold out againſt 
a Siege; for the Per/zans little expected any Attempts 
of the Enemy on that ſide. The Athenians, deſpair- 
ing of being Maſters of the Town, the Seaſon being 
very far advanc'd; were very earneſt to ſail home; 
but their Commanders refoly'd not to ſtir, till they 
had taken &us, or were remanded home by the 
State. In a little time, the Beſieg' d, for want of 
Proviſion, were forc'd to make their Eſcape out of 
the Town by Night: the next Morning the Athe- 
nians, having Notice of the Flight of the Enemy, 
from the Inhabitants of the Gerſoneſus, enter'd the 
Gates, and purſued the Per/tans to the River A, 
where they kill'd moſt of them, and took the reſt 
Priſoners, and amongſt them Artaydes and his Son, 
Xanthippus order'd his Son's Eyes to be thruſt out 
in his Father's Preſence, and Artayctes himſelf to be 
impal'd (c) | 

 Nanthippus, having thus taken Seſtus, Winter'd 
there with his Fleet (4), and, in the following 
Spring, ſail'd home, laden with the Spoils, which 
he had taken in the Helleſpont The Athenians now 
convey'd their Families home from Tragen, and 
Salamis, and other neighbouring Iſlands, wherein 
they had been plac'd during the War; and although 
the greateſt part of their Houſes, except ſuch as the 
Perſians had ſav'd for their own Uſe, were either 
burn'd or pull'd down; yet they were reſolv'd, for 
their common Safety and Defence, to raiſe Fortifi- 
cations about their City, before any private Build. 
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ings for their Families. The Lacedæmonians re- 
ſented this more than all the reſt of the Pe/oponne- 
Hans, becauſe their own City, being without Walls, 
lay open and defenceleſs: wheretore they imme- 
diately ſent Ambaſſadours to Athens, to deſire the 
Athenians to deſiſt from their Undertaking, and to 
perſwade them, that it was more for the common 
Intereſt of the Grecians in general, and of the Albe- 
nians in particular, that the Fortification of all 
the Cities without Peſoponneſus ſhould be demoliſh d: 
in the mean time, diſſembling their own private 
Jealouſy, and pretending, that, ib the Per/ians ſhould 
invade Greece a third time, Athens would become a 
Garriſon for the Enemy, as Thebes had been in 
their laſt Expedition; and alledging withal, that 
Peloponneſus would be large enough to contain the 
whole Nation of the Greczans, and the ſafeſt Place 
they could fly to for Refuge. The Spartan Am- 
baſſadours, at the Perſwaſion of 7 hemiſtocles, were 
diſmiſs'd with this Anſwer, That they would very 
ſpeedily ſend Ambaſſadours to Sarta, on purpole to 
debate that Subject. 
Themiſtocles, procuring himſelf to be choſen Am- 
baſſadour with Abronycas and Ariſtiaes, himſelf went 
directly to Sparta, ordering his Collegues not to 
follow him, till they thought the Walls were high 
enough to defend them againſt an Enemy. In the 
mean time, all Perſons of whatſoever Age or Quality 
were oblig'd to afliſt in the Work. They ſpar'd no 
place, whether ſacred or profane, publick or private, 
but took from all parts what Materials would moſt 
conduce to the Fortifications ; inſomuch that their 
Walls were built with the Ruins of their Temples 
and Monuments. Themiſtocles, after his Arrival at 
Sparta, deferr'd having Audience of the Zphort, as 
long as he could, urging, as an Excuſe of his Delay, 
the Abſence of his Collegues, whom he left detain'd 
by ſome neceſſary Affairs in the City; and, at the 
ſame time, pretending to wonder, that they ſhould 
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ſtay ſo long, and that he expected them every Day. 


The Lacedemonians upon the account of the Friend- 
ſhip, which had hitherto paſs'd between them and 
Themiſtoclkes, did not in the leaſt queſtion the Truth 
of the Matter, till, by the Arrival of ſeveral Per- 
ſons from Attica, who aſſur'd them that the Walls 
were ſuddainly grown to a conſiderable Height, 
their Expectations were converted into vehement 
Suſpicions of 7 hemiſtocles, who deſir'd them not to 
be impos d upon by common Fame, but rather to 
ſend ſome of their own Citizens, of experienc'd 
Honour and Integrity, on whoſe Word they could 
depend, to enquire into that Affair, and, in, the 
mean time, himſelf would be kept as an Hoſtage 
till their Return. * 

Accordingly Three of their Principal Men were 
ſent to Athens, attended by 7 hemiſtocles's Collegues, 
who by this time were arriv'd at Sparta, the Walls 
of Athens being rais'd high _—_ to defend the 
City. But 7 hemyſlocles, tearing leſt the Spartans, 
when they ſhould diſcover the whole Truth, would 
not let him go, gave his Collegues private In- 
ſtructions, that the Zaceazmonian Amballadours 
ſhould be kept, till he return'd home. When he 
thought they were arriv'd at Aubens, he demanded 
Audience of the pbori, and plainly told them, that, 
by his Advice the Athenians had Wall'd their City, 
tor he thought it but reaſonable, that all the con- 
tederate Cities in Greece ſhould demoliſh their For- 
tifications, or that the Walls of Athens ſhould be 
finiſh'd. He then defird leave to return home, 
otherwiſe they ſhould never receive their own Am- 
ba{ladours from Arhens; and farther reprehended 
them, for endeavouring to raiſe their own Power, 
by weakening that of the Confederates (e). The 
Spartans hereupon {hew d no open Diſpleaſure at the 


(e) Confer. Thucyd. I. 1. Diod. Sic. I. 11. Plutarch. & Corn. 
Nep. ia Thcmifiocle, Juſtin, I. 2. c. 15. Jul. Frontin, Stratag:m. 1. 1. 
6. I, Pe zn. otratagemn. J. 1. e. 30. 
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Athenians, for as yet their late Services done againlt 
the Per/tans were not forgotten; nevertheleſs, Fein 
diſappointed of their Hopes, they could not but 
entertain ſome ſecret Reſentments, eſpecially being 
thus ſhame fully impos'd upon by Them:Focles. He, 
upon his Return to Athens, conſidering the mani 
fold Advantage of good Ports to the City, perſwaded 
the Athenians to go on with Building the Piræeus, 
which they had began when he was Archon, urging 
the Convenience of the Place, which had three Ha- 
vens fortified by Nature, and the great Benefit they 
would find by it, towards enriching the City. The 
Walls of the Piræeus were already fo thick, that 
two Carts loaded might paſs by one another upon 
them, but they were not rais'd above half ſo high 
as he deſign'd them. For his chief Deſign being to 
enereaſe the Glory of the Athentans by Zea, he wiſely 
conſider'd, that by the Strength of their Walls they 
would be able to defend themſelves againſt any 
Number, with an Handful of Men, and thoſe ſuch as 
were of no Ule any other way, and by this means 
there would be more Sea-men to go on Board. The 
reaſon why he ſo much depended on Naval Forces 
might probably be this, that he obſerved Greece to 
lie wore open and expos'd, and more liable to an In- 
valion by Sea, than by Land; and, upon this ac- 
count, he thought that the Piræeus would be of 
greater Advantage to the Athenians, than the upper 
City, and therefore often advis'd them, whenſoever 
they were oppreſs'd by Land, to repair thither, and 
engage the Enemy by Sea. 

The fortifying the Piraeus was of very great Im- 
portance to the Athenians, but 7 hemiftocles had ano- 
ther Expedient, which, if it had taken Effect, mult 
have ſecur'd the entire Command at Sea in their 
Hands. The Grecian Fleet, after the Flight of 
Xerxes, Wintering at Pagaſæ, or, as ſome affirm, at 
Gytheum. T hemi ftocles declar d in a publick Aſſembly, 


that he had a Deſign which would be of vaſt Ad- 
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vantage to the Atbenians, but was not fit to be 
communicated to the publick Aſſembly of the People. 
They commanded him to diſcloſe it to Ariſtides alone 
in private, and, if he approv'd of it, to put it in 
Execution. Themiſtocles then told him, that he had 
it in his Thoughts to burn the Greczan Fleet; where- 
upon Ariſtides reported to the Aſſembly, that what 
Themiſtocles propos'd was certainly molt for the In- 
tereſt of the Athenians, but at the ſame time the 
molt Unjuſt thing in the World. The Athenians 
therefore deſird Themiſtecles to lay alide all farther 
Thoughts of it (/). . 
Pauſanias, being now 1n great Reputation, upon 
the account of his Victory at Plaſæa, was ſent abroad 


with a Navy conſiſting of 20 Sail from Peloponneſus, 


and was join'd by 30 more from A/bens, belides a 
conſiderable Number from the other Confederates. 
With his whole Fleet he ſail'd to Cyprus, where he 
Landed his Forces, and poſſeſs'd himſelf of ſeveral 
Cities, 1n that J{land, of good Importance, From 
Cyprus he ſail'd to Byzantium, then Garriſon'd by 
the Per/ians ; he took the Town, and in it a great 
Number of the Per/ia® Nobles Priſoners, ſome of 
whom were nearly related to the King. Here Pau- 
ſanias, who was naturally proud and aſpiring, but 
now render'd more intractable by his great Succeſs, 
firſt diſcover'd his ambitious Deſigns, and long-hid- 
den Inclinations to the Per/zan Intereſt. For, by 
the Aſſiſtance of one Gongylas, he ſent the Priſoners 
to the King, pretending to the Confederates, that 
they had made their Eſcape. With the Priſoners 
Gongylus carried a Letter from him to the King, 
wherein he acquainted him, that as ſoon as he knew 
the Priſoners to be related to the King, he imme. 
diately ſent them as a Preſent to him; deſiring there- 
by to give a Teſtimony of the Veneration he had 
for him; and promiſing, that if he would give him 
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his Daughter in Marriage, he would reduce all 
Greece under his Power. He farther requeſted, that 
if he thought theſe Propoſals worth his Conſide ra- 
tion, he would ſend one of his Miniſters, of ex- 
perienced Fidelity, with whom he ſhould concert 
Matters. Xerxes was exceedingly well pleas'd with 
theſe Propoſals, and immediately ſent Artabagus, 
with Letters of Thanks to Pauſanzas, withal deſiring 
him to ſpare no Labour or Colt in acting boldly for 
the Honour of them both. 

Pauſanias was ſo elevated at the Receipt of this 
Letter, that he then began more openly to diſcover 
his Deſigns : for, immediately throwing off his own 
Country Habit, he put on a Perſian Dreſs, and thus 
march'd from Byzaniium through Thrace, attended 
with a Per/ian and Egyptian Retinue. His Table 
was furniſh'd after the Perſian Faſhion, and he could 
no longer contain his Thoughts, but would often 
on light and trivial Occaſions diſcover the vaſt De- 
ſigns, which he had fram'd in his Mind. He became 
very difficult of Acceſs, and behav'd himſelf with 
ſo much Inſolence and Paſſion, towards all Perſons, 
without Diſtinction, that no Man could Converſe 
familiarly with him. Beſides all this, he was very 
cruel and 1mperious towards all the Confederates in 
general; but, the /onians eſpecially, and as many 
as had lately revolted from the King, ſoon felt the 
Effects of his Inſolence, which was ſuch, as rather 
became a Tyrant, than a General. This forc'd them 
to ſue to the Athenians, for Protection againſt the 
Oppreſſion of Pauſanias: They, who let {lip no 
Opportunity of eſtabliſhing their Intereſt in the Con- 
federacy, promis'd to defend them. In the mean time 
the News of Pauſanias's Male-Adminiſtration reach d 
aria; whereupon he was immediately call'd home 


rivd at Sparta, he was found guilty of the Injuries 
committed againſt private Perſons, but was acquitted 
of his greateſt Crime, Treaſon againſt his Country, 
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notwithſtanding there was ſufficient Ground to ſu- 


ſpect him in the Per/ian Intereſt. However, the 


demonians, made no farther uſe of his Service, 
but ſent one Dorcis, with ſome ſmall Recruits, to act, 
in his Commiſſion : but, whether he gave the ſame 
cauſe of offence as Pauſanias had done, or whether 
the Azhenians, who affected the chief Command in 
the War, by practiſing with the Souldiers, perſwaded 
them to reje& him, the other Confederates refus'd 
to receive him as their General. And they became 
more inelin'd to this change, by reaſon of the pru- 
dent and vertuous Conduct of Ariſtides, the Athenian 
General, whoſe extraordinary Mildneſs won the 
Affections of the whole Confederacy; inſomuch that 
they were glad to ſubmit themſelves to his Command. 
Hereupon, Dorcis, with the Forces which he brought 
with him , return'd home; and the Spartans, being 
warn'd by the Treaſon of Pauſanias, ſent no more 
Generals abroad, leſt they ſhould form Deſigns againſt 
their own Country; and, being wearied with a long 
and expenſive War, they were not unwilling to re- 
{1gn the Command to the Athenians, to whom all the 
Confederates, except the Peloponneſians, had now 
unanimouſly ſubmitted themſelves, which, as it was 
the beginning of their Greatneſs in the preſent Age, 
{0 it occalion'd their Ruine in the next. 

It was not long before Pauſanias, who was lately 
call d home, privately went on board a Galley of 
Hermione, to the Helleſpont, and enter d Hygantium. 
During his ſtay here, he is ſaid to have carried on an 
Intrigue with one Cleonice, a young Lady of a good 
Family; whom, as ſhe came to his Bed-ſide, he un- 
fortunately kill'd. This Fact, together with his 
former Practiſes, fo enrag'd the Confederates, that 
they immediately befieg'd him in Hygantium, under 
the Conduct of C;-ou. He, having ſurmounted the 
difliculties, wherewith he was ſurrounded during 
his Youth, was now in great Eſteem with the Albe- 
dans, and join'd Collegue to Ariftides, His 7% 
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Miltiades dying in Priſon, before he could pay the 
Fine laid upon him by the Athenians, for his un- 
fortunate Expedition againſt Paros; Cimon, that he 
might procure his Father's Body Interment, which 
by the Athenian Laws could not be granted till the 
Common-wealth had ſecurity forthe Debt, voluntarily 
undertook to diſcharge the Fine, and was committed 
to Cuſtody, Here he lay till one Callias, who had 
rais'd a great Eſtate out of the Golden Mines, ofter'd 
to pay the Fine for him, if he would give him in 
Marriage Ehpmice, his Siſter by another Venter, who 
was already Married to Cimon: for Solon s Laws per- 
mitted, that a Brother and Siſter by the ſame Father 
ſhould Marry. Cimon rejected theſe propoſals, but 
Elpinice Ceclar'd ſhe would not ſuffer the Son of Mil. 
trades to periſh in Chains, and, ſince it lay in her 
power to prevent it, would Marry Callias, if he 
would perform his Promiſe. Cimon, ſoon after his 
enlargement, became very conſiderable in the State 
(g), Aritides always encouraging, and advancing 
him to Places of Honour and Authority, that he 
might make uſe of him, in withſtanding the Power 
and Cunning of 7hemiſtocks(h). Pauſanias, all this 
while, was diſtracted with remorſe at his late Mur- 
der, and continually haunted with Cleonice, who ap- 
pear'd to him in the Night, threatning him with 
Juſtice for the Injuries he had done to Her. Being 
forc'd out of Byzantium by Cimon, he: fled to He- 
raclea, where he conjur'd the Ghoſt of C/eomce to 
tell him what he ſhould do to appeaſe Her. She ap- 
pearing, told him that in a ſhort time he ſhould be 
deliver d out of all his Troubles at Sparta, thereby ob- 

icurely intimating his Death, which accordingly 
fell out not long after (7). Others affirm, that he 
Fled from Zyzantium to Colonæ, a Town of Troas, 
where he continued, carrying on his Deſigns with 
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the King of Per/ia, till the Epbori, being no longer 
able toconnive at his proceedings, ſent an Herald to 
him with the Scyzale (k), wherein they wrote to 
him, that unleſs he return'd home, they would con- 
demn him to Death. Pau ſanias, endeavouring to 
decline Suſpicion as much as he could, return'd to 
Sparta a ſecond time; and he was in hopes, that, 
either by the —_— which he had in the City, 
or by Bribery, he ſhould divert the preſent Danger, 
The Ephori, immediately after his Return , com- 
mitted him to Cuſtody, but he having ſoon procur'd 
his Liberty, offer'd himſelf to Juſtice, and Challeng'd 
all Perſons to appear, who had any thing to alledge 
againſt him. But although there was not ſufficient 
evidence to Condemn one that was of the Royal 
Blood, and at that time 1n great Authority, yet, by 
his licentious behaviour, and affeQation of the Bar- 


| barian Cuſtoms, he gave great reaſon to ſuſpect, that 


he did not intend to live long in his preſent Con- 
dition. 

Not long after this he endeavour'd ro raiſe an In- 
ſurrection, promiſing the Helotæ, not only their Li- 
berty, but alſo Freedom of the City, if they would 
Join with him. And notwithſtanding he was im- 
peach'd by ſome of the Helotæ themſelves, the Ephori 
would not yet openly proceed againſt him, the Evi- 
dence of Slaves being inſufficient to convict any Man; 
and they were forbidden by an ancient Law, to give 
a peremptory Sentence againſt a Hartan without un- 
queſtionable Proof. At length, Pauſanias, ſending 
Letters again to the King, was betray'd by one Ar- 
gilius, who had formerly been his Minion , and 
very faithful to him. Axrgilius, having obſerv'd 
that none of the former Meſſengers, whom Pauſanias 
had ſent to the King, were yet return'd, ſuſpe&ed 
that they were Murder'd, and that if he carried the 
Letter to the King, he ſhould undergo the 
ſame Fate. Wherefore breaking open Panſantas's 


(k) Concerning the Seytale ſee Archeolog, Gr. I. 3. c. 13. 
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Letter, he found the Contents to be as he ſuſpeRed, 
and immediately carried the Letter to the Zphori, 
who, though they were fully convinc'd of the Trea- 
ſonable Intention of 1. were ſtill deſirous to 
hear ſomething themſelves from his own Mouth. 
He reupon it was concerted that, Agilius ſhould 
Fly for Sanctuary to the Temple of Neptune at Te- 
narus, where the Epbori hid themſelves in a place 
under Ground near the Altar, whence they could 
eaſily hear any diſcourſe that was held above with 
Argilius. Panſanias, hearing that Argilins had taken 
Sanctuary at Tænarus, went to him, and demanded 
the reaſon of it. Argrilinus then told him what he had 
read in his Letter, whereupon, Pauſanias, being in 
a greater Conſternation than ever, conjur'd him by 
the former Friendſhip which had paſt between them, 


that he would not _ him, giving him the ut- 


moſt Aſſurance that he ſhould be Safe, if he would 
quit his Sanctuary, and deſiring him to go on his 
Journey to Per/ia with all Speed, and not to fruſtrate 
his Deſign. 

The Epbori, being thus fully inform'd of Panſanias's 
treaſonable Practices, from his own Mouth, ſtill for- 
bore ſeizing him in the Temple, as thinking it more 
Adviſable to apprehend him in the City. Pauſanias, 
whilſt he was in his way to Sparza, ſuſpecting, by 
the Countenance of one of the Zphorz, that they had 
ſome Deſign againſt him, and another of them out 
of Kindneſs ſignifying to him, by the Motion of his 
Head, that he ſhould make his Eſcape, immediately 
fled for Sanctuary to the Temple of Minerva Chalci- 
cus. The Ephori hereupon block'd up the Doors 
of the Temple, and ſtripp'd the Roof, that he might 
be expos'd to the Inclemency of the Air, and plac'd 
a Guard about the Temple, ſo that he could not 
poſſibly make his Eſcape. It is ſaid , that Paaſa- 
niass own Mother, who was then very Old, being 
inform'd of the Practices of her Son, brought a 
Stone to the Entrance of the Temple, to obſtruct 


his 


that his Body 
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his Paſſage (1). In a few Days, being almoſt ſtary'd 
with Hunger, he was brought out of the Temple 
and Fa 1972 expir d. Some were very — 


ould be thrown into the Ceadas, 
where they caſt their common Malefactors, but it 


was thought more Adviſable,that he ſhould be buried 


in ſome place thereabout. He was afterwards, at 
the Command of the Delphian Oracle, remov'd to 
the Entrance of the Temple, the Place wherein he 
died: and, becauſe they had been guilty of pro- 
faning the Sanctuary, by taking Pauſanias by Force 
out of the Temple, the Oracle farther commanded 
the Spartans to render Two Bodies to Minerva Cal. 
criecus, for One. Whereupon they erected two Braz- 
en Statues, and dedicated them to the Goddeſs, in 
Memory of Pauſantas. 


Thus did Pauſanias fall a Sacrifice to his own. 


Pride and Ambition. He was a great Man, but 
changeable and inconſtant in every Condition of 
Life; for, as he was endued with many Virtues, ſo 
he was enſlav'd to as many Vices (). From all the 
Accounts that are left concerning him, he appears 
to have been rather a Souldier than a Stateſman : 
His Victory at Platæa was the greatelt, that had 
ever been obtain'd by any Crecian. Which as it in 
a great meaſure deliver'd Greece from the Perſians, fo 
it 1nvolv'd him in all the Troubles which afterwards 
befel him. For being unable to bear his Succeſs, 
he immediately began to diſcover a valt Ambition. 
This amongſt other Things, remarkably appear d 
by that vain-glorious Inſcription, which he caus'd 
to be engraven on the Tripos, dedicated by the Gre- 


cians to the God at Delphi, as the Firſt-fruits of the 


Spoils taken from the Per/ians, wherein was this 
Sentence, That the Barbarians were defeated at Pla- 
tæa 2 his Conduct᷑, and that in Memory of the Victory 
he dedicated the Tripos to Apollo. The Lacedeæmo- 


(1) Corn, Nep. in Pauſanis, (m) Corn, Nep. in Pauſanis. 
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niens preſently ras'd this Inſcription, and having 


engrav'd upon the Tripos the Names of all the Con- 
federate Cities, that join'd in the Defeat of the Har- 
barians, dedicated it to Apollo in their Names 2 
His Ambition ſtill encreas'd with his Succeſs, ſo 
that, when he had taken Z:2zanizmm, nothing leſs 
than the Government of Greece could ſatisfy him, 
which being unable to obtain by his own, he en- 
deavour'd to call in a forreign Power, and was con- 
tent to govern as Deputy under the King of Per/ia, 
rather than not at all. Having contracted a Friend- 
ſhip with the Perſian, ſo he ſoon degenerated from 
the Hartan Severity, and learnt the Ferſian Manners. 
He became looſe and effeminate, and wholly aban- 


don'd himſelf to Luxury and Eaſe, and at laſt ſtain d 


all the former Reputation, which he had acquir'd 
in War, by an inglorious Death. 

In the mean time, the Athenians, finding the 
whole Charge of the War devolv'd upon them, im- 
pos d upon every Confederate City its Quota of Men 
and Money, and appointed what Number of Ships 
ſhould be built for the general Defence of Greece, 
and for recovering thoſe Places on the fide of Zwrope, 
and alſo in Aa, which the Perſians had taken in 
the late War. To collect this Money were appointed 


certain Officers, who, from their gathering this Tax 


from the Tributary Cities of Greece, were nam'd 
"ExunvoJeyiar. This Tribute, the firſt that ever was 
paid by the Grecians, amounted to 460 Talents, 
which were depoſited in the Iſland Delos; it was 
levied by Ariſtides, at the Requeſt of the Confede- 
rates, whe relied upon his Integrity, that it ſhould 
be employed to the Ends for which it was gi ven. 


Ariflides, and other worthy Citizens, this prov d 
of great advantage to the Athenians, ſo afterwards, 
when the Atbenian Vertue began to be corrupted, 


(a) Thucyd, |. 1. Corn, Nep. in Pauſania. 
2 and 


But, as by the honeſt and prudent Management of 


? then, than at firſt agree'd on; for 1t was not lo 
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and Avarice crept in amongſt them, they converted 
this Treaſure to their own private uſe, which im- 
mediately loſt them that general Love and Eſteem, 
which was the only Foundation of thei? Power and 
Greatneſs. They then began to Tyrannize over the 
Confederates, and exacted a larger Tribute from 


fore Pericles: rais d the 460 Talents to 600, whi 
after his Death were encreas'd to 1300. And, at 
length, preſuming upon their ſtrength by Sea, they 
engroſs' the common Treaſure wholly to themſelves, 
and tranſported it from Delos to Athens (o). 


, © . Leotychides, King of Sparta, upon his return home 


from the Helleſpont, was ſent upon an Expedition 
== the Alenadæ of Theſſaly, who had made the 
r{t compliance with the King of Per/ia in the late 
War. Here, after he had been attended with very good 
Succeſs, and when he had it in his power to have 
ſubdued 7 he//aly, he was corrupted by the Alenade, 
and was taken in his own Tent, holding Bribes 
in both his Hands. Hereupon he was call'd home to 
Sparta, from whence he made his eſcape to Tegaa, 
where he Died in Baniſhment (p). His own Son 
Leuridamus Dying before the Throne became vacant, 
his Grandſon Archidammns , the Son of Zeuxidamus, 
ſucceeded to the Kingdom whilſt Leotycbides liy'd 
in Baniſhment at Tegea. About the ſame time PI- 
Fiarchus, the Son of Leonidas, Dying without Iſſue, 
Pliſtoanax, the Son of Pauſantas, then a Minor, being 
next Heir to the Crown, and of the Elder Family, 
ſucceeded likewife to the Kingdom, Nzcomedes, the 
Son of Cleombrotus, and Uncle to the young Kang, 
being his Protector. {offs 03-27 erin 
And now Themiſtocles, notwithſtanding the great 
Services he had done for his Country, tell under. the 
{ame ſuſpicion that Miltiaaes formerly had done, 


- — ———— ————— 
(©) Corn. Nep. in Ariſtide. (p) Confer, Herodot. l. 6. c. 721 

aaa. in Locmich, . e eee 47? 
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and was expel'd the City by Oftraciſm. From Athens 
heFled to Argos, where he reſided for the moſt part, 
though he often viſited the other Parts of Pelo- 
ponneſus. Whilſt he was in Baniſhment at Argos, 
the Lacedæmonians ſent Ambaſſadours to Arbens, to 
impeach him of being in the Perſian Intereſt: For 
Pauſanias,though at firſt he coneeal d his Deſign from 
Tbemiſtocles, notwithſtanding there was ſome Friend- 
ſhip betweenthem, yet now ſeeing him Baniſh d by 
his ungrateful Fellow. Citizens, he did not in the leaſt 
doubt that he would engage him in the ſame Practiſes 
with himſelf, and thereupon ſhew'd him the King's 
Letter, endeavouring, at the ſame time, to ex- 
aſperate him againſt che Grecians, as perfidious and 
ingrateful. Themiftocles, though he refusg to be 
concern'd in this Deſign, yet did not diſcover Fa. 
ſanias, in hopes that he would alter his Reſolution, 
ot be convicted ſome other way; it being impoſſible 
to carry on ſuch an Enterprize undiſcover d. The 
Spartans, having proceeded againſt P auſanias, found 
ſome Letters of Themiſtocles to him, wherein al- 
though it is probable they found nothing —=— 
enough to convit him, yet, a bare os ence 
with a Traytor was ſufficient to render him ſuſpected. 
Bur, whether Themiftocles, was really guilty or not, 
the Lacedæmonians were glad of this pretence, that 
they might impeach him. He had ever ſince the 
Perſians retir'd out of Greece, oppos d the Ambitious 
deſigng-of Sparta, and they thought, that, if they 
could once remove him out of the way, they ſhould 
more eaſily obtain their ends. They had not forgot 
his late Artifices where. with he deluded them, whilſt 
the Walls of Aubens were Built, and what might 
probably inflame their Reſentments, was this. When 
the Lacedemonians propos'd, that, all the Grecian 


Cities which had *fliſted the Perſians, or refus'd to 


come in to the Grecian Confederates, in the late 
War, ſhould be excluded the General Council of 
Greece , Themiftocles foreſecing, that the Zacede- 

2 2 monians 
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monians, having the ſole Influence over moſt of the 
Cities in Peloponneſus, if they gain d very few of the 
other Cities without Pe/oponneſus to their party, would 
carry matters as they pleas d, oppos d this deſign 
with all his might, as directly tending to ſubject all 
Greece to Sparta (q); and this Project was defeated 
by the ſole management of 7hemiftocles. 
The Athenians, being now more incens'd againſt 
him than before, immediately condemn'd him to 
Death, and ſent out ſome Perſons to apprehend him, 


and bring him to Athens. Tlemiſtocles, being no 


longer able to continue in Safety at Argos, fled from 
thence to Corcyra, in hopes that, in Gratitude to him 
for ſome former Services which he had done to that 
Iſland, „the Inhabitants thereof would protect him. 
For when the other Grec:ans would have deſtroy d 
the Corcyreans, for their Treachery, in not aſlilting 
againſt the Zarbarians ; Themiſtocles oppos d this Re 
ſolution, ſo that by his means the Corcyreans were 
ſpar'd (1). At another time when the Corinthians 
and Corcyreans were at Variance about the City 
Leucas, Themiftocles being conſtituted Arbitrator be- 


| tween them, order'd the Cormthians.to pay the Cr. 


cyreans 20 Talents, and that both of them ſhould 
poſſeſs the Colony of Leucas in common (/). Not- 
withſtanding all this, the Corcyreans, leſt they ſhould 
incur the Hatred both of the Aihenians and Lace- 
demonians, tranſported him to Epirus; where, being 
{till cloſely purſued, he was fore d to fly for Refuge to 
Admetns, King of Molaſſus, whom, although he had 
formerly, in the height of his Greatneſs at Athens, 
rejected with great Scorn, when he came to deſire 
the Aſſiſtance of the Athenians, yet he choſe rather 


to expoſe himſelf to the old Reſentments of Aumetus, 


than to the implacable Malice of the A/beniaus. Adme- 


| Jus not being then at home, Phrhia the Queen advis d 


him to take their little Son in his Arms, and place 


(q) Plutarch. in Themi ocls. Ir) Sh lik 94 Th a EL 
Plutarch. in Themiſtocls, iſt i .f ) c 91 N. ' ucyd. 1. ( 
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himſelf at the Hearth, which being the Altar of 
the Houſehold Gods, was held inviolable amon 
the Moloffians, and therefore they thought that the 
Suppliants that fled thither for Sanctuary were not 
to be denied (7). In this Poſture ſtood Themiſtocles, 
when Aametus return'd home, ſo that, when the 
Athenians came to demand him, Admetus refus'd to 
deliver him, but ſent him to Pyana, a City, upon 
the Agean Sea, belonging to Alexander King of 
Macedon ; where finding a Ship bound for /onia, he 
went on Board, and was driven by Storm upon the 
Atbenian Fleet, which then lay at the Siege of Naxos. 
Hereupon he diſcover'd himſelf, and;the reaſon of 
his Flight to the Maſter, promiſing him a very great 
Reward if he would ſave him, otherwiſe he would 
pretend that he was brib'd to carry him away. The 
Maſter, being mov'd with Compaſſion at the hard 
Uſage of this great Man, lay one whole Day and 
Night at Anchor, at ſome Diſtance from the Athe- 
nian Fleet, during which time no man was ſuffer'd 
to go out of the Ship, and with the firſt fair Wind 
ſail d to Epheſus (u). | 

Here Tbemiſtocles landed, and, having liberally 
rewarded the Maſter, made the beſt of his way into 
the inland Parts of 4/ia, accompanied by a Pei ſian, 
who was Governour of the Maritime Provinces. 
Then he wrote a Letter to Artaxerxes lately come 
to the Crown of Per/ia, his Father Aerxes having 
been murder'd by Artabanus (x). The Letter was 
to this effect, That Themiſtocles, who had done the 
* oreateſt Miſchief to his Family, when he was 
under a Neceſſity of defending his own Country, 
« from the Attempts of his Father, now fled to him 
4 for Refuge, in hopes that the Kindneſſes, which he 
«had afterwards ſhewn to his Father, would merit 


——— 


(t) Confer Thucyd. J. 1. Plutarch. & Corn, Nep. in Themiſtocle. 
(u) Thucyd. 1. 1. Cern. Nep. in Themiſtocle. (x) Confer Juſtin. 
J. 3. c. 1. Died. Sic, I, 11. Cteſias in Perſicis, c. 29, Corn. Nep. 
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e his Favour. For, when he had'deliver'd his own 
Country, his Father then being in Danger, and un. 
willing to return into Aſia, notwithſtanding his 
Defeat at Salamis, then Themiſtocles ſent to inform 
him, that unleſs he made all poſſible Speed to the 
Flelleſpont, the Bridge, which had been laid over it, 
would be broken down, and himſelf ſurrounded by 
his Enemies; and by this Meſſage he eſcap'd that 
Danger. Being now perſecuted by the Grectans for 
his Friendſhip to him, he deſired his Protection; 
He added, that it was in his Power to do him very 
eminent Services; and farther requeſted a Year's 
Time, which being expir'd, he would then, if the 
King pleas'd to admit him 1nto his Preſence, tell 
him by his own Mouth the Cauſe of his com- 
ng 7). 2 

The King, being extreamly pleas'd with this 
Letter, and the Arrival of Themiſtocles, granted his 
Requeſt. He ſpent one Year in _— the Per ſian 
Language, in which Time he became ſo perfect in 
it, that when he came to the King, he ſpake better 
than the very Natives of Per/ia. Amongſt many 
other things, he promiſed to reduce Greece under 
the Per/tan Government, the Hopes of which ſo in- 

ratiated him to the King, that he not only made 

im very large Preſents, but gave him Mag ne ſia, 
which paid him the yearly Tribute of 50 Talents, 
wherewith he furniſh'd his Table with Bread, 
Lawifacus, to ſupply him with Wine, and yans 
with Meat, and as ſome farther add, Percope and 
Paleſcepſts, from whence he might have Cloaths and 
Beds (3). About Five Years after his Baniſhment 
from Athens, he was ſeiz'd by a violent Diſtemper, 
of which he died, at Magneſia, which he made the 
chief Place of his Reſidence, after his Flight into 
Perfia, being, according to Plutarch, 65 Years Old. 

here was a common Report, that he poifon'd him- 


(y) Thucyd, 1, 1. Corn, Nep. in Themiſtocle. (2) Plurarch. 
in Themiſtacle, | "or 
. el 
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ſelf, becauſe he deſpair'd of performing the Promiſe 
he had made, to ſubdue Greece. A very ſtately Mo- 
nument was erected to him at Hagne/ia; and his 
Relations, at his Deſire, are ſaid to have remov'd 
his Bones from thence, and buried them in Attica, 
unknown to the  Athenrans, it being unlawful to 
my one there, who had been baniſh'd for Trea- 
n (4). | 9 749 5 | 

0 This was the unfortunate End of the great The. 
miſtocles. He was one, who from a very obſcure 
Birth, became the moſt Confiderable Man in the 
State, his Father /Veocles being a Citizen of — great 
Note, and his Mother a Native of Halibarnaſſus. 
It was eſteem'd a very great Diſgrace not to be born 
of Athenian Parents, Themiſtocles therefore, to take 
away this Reproach, perſwaded ſome young Noble» 
men of Athens to exerciſe themſelves in the Cyno- 
ſarges, a Gymnaſium at Athens, peculiarly appointed 
for thoſe who were of forreign Birth, either by the 
Father or Mother's (ide, and by this means deſtroy'd 
the. Diſtinction between theſe, who were born of 
Athenian and'forreign Parents (5). When he was a 
Boy he gave many early Indications of a great Mind, 
and a vehement Deſire to perform great Actions. 
W hatſoever time he ſpar'd from his Books, he ſpent 
not like other Boys of his Years, in Play and Di- 
verſion, but was often found by himſelf Meditating, 
and compoling Orations, the Subje& of which was 
generally either againſt, or in Defence of Boys. 
Whereupon his Maſter frequently ſaid to him, Bey, 
thou canſt not be any thing mean, bat wilt certainly 
prove @ great Bleſſing, or a great Plague, to thy Coun- 
" As to the Liberal Sciences, and other Accom- 
pliſhments, wherein the Young Gentlemen of Athens 
were wont to be inſtructed, he was very indifferent 
to them, and took them very ſlowly; but, for any 
thing that related to Politicks, he ſhew'd ſuch a 
a ) Confer Thucyd, I. 1. Corn. Nep. & Plutarch, in Themiſtecle, 
(x) 83 in Themitacte, * * on 
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wonderful Aptneſs to it above thoſe of his own 
Years, that he ſeem'd to be born for the Manage- 
ment of Publick Aﬀairs. Being often upbraided, 
by thoſe who were inſtructed in thoſe admird Ac- 
compliſhments of Muſick, and Dancing, and the 
like; he us'd to reply, That he could not touch the 
Late, but give him a Small obſcure City, and he would 
ſoon renaer it Great and Glorious (c). As he grew 
up, he became infected with the Vices incident to 
Youth, grew looſe and extravagant; and, upon this 
Account, falling under the Diſpleaſure of his Pa- 
rents, was diſ-inherited by his Father. This was ſo 
far from breaking or de jecting him, that it rather 
rais d him, and gave Occafion to his future Great- 
neſs. For, when he found there was no other wa 

to wipe of this Diſgrace, he applied himſelf wich 
the utmoſt Induſtry to the Aﬀairs of State, and was 
more careful to make himſelf Friends, and advance 
his Reputation. He 1s recorded for his Eloquence 
by the Koman Orator (4); He often appear'd as an 
Advocate for others in the private Courts of ſudi- 
cature, and ſometimes ſpoke in the Aſſembly of the 
People (e). By which means in a ſhort time he 
grew into ſuch Repute, that nothing of Moment 
was tranſacted without him. He was endued with 
a wonderful Quickneſs of Apprebenſion, join'd with 
a moſt exact and profound Judgment, inſomuch that 
he not only made the Belt Conjectures of diſtant 
Events, but gave the beſt Advice upon the molt 
ſuddain Emergencies (F). And, what is ſeldom 
found conſiſtent with a true Judgment, he had ſuch an 
extraordinary Memory, that he remember'd the 
Names of all the Citizens (g), and when one would 
have taught him the Art of Memory, he told him, 
that he had rather learn to forget, than remember (4). 


(c) Plutarch. ibid. (d) Cic. in lib, de claris Orater. (e] Corn, 
Nep. in Themiſtocle. (f Thucyd. J. 1. Corn, Nep. in Themiſtocle. 
(g) Cic. de Senectute. (h] Idem de Oratere l. 2, Academ, . |. 4 
de finibus B. & M. |, 2. . 
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He was, from his Youth , Fir'd with an Ambition 
of performing Great and Memorable Actions, and 
after the Battle of Marathon, wherein he, being then 
very Young, Fought in Perſon with Great Bravery 
againſt the Barbarians, he was obſerv'd to be very 
thoughtful, and to forſake his uſual Company ; he 
often paſt whole Nights without Sleep in the pub- 
lick Walks; whereupon being askt the Occaſion of 
this ſuddain Change of his former Courſe of Life, 
he replied, that «Mitiades's Victory would not let bim 
Skep (i) He was no leſs remarkable for Stratagem, 
than for his Valour, he knew how to Deceive, as 
well as to Beat an Enemy, inſomuch that Xerxes, 
with all his vaſt Forces, was not ſo much Conquer d 
by the Arms of Greece, as by the Cunning of The- 
miſtecles (k). After he had won that remarkable 
Battle at Salamis, whereby he ſav'd all Greece from 
the Per/ians, being unable to bear his Succeſs with 
that Temper which was remarkable in M:l7:ades ; 
he Lov'd to be Admir'd, and to hear himſelf Com- 
mended. Being askt whoſe Voice he delighted moſt 
to hear, he anſwer'd, His that ſet off his Vertues beſt 
(1). And, at the Celebration of the Oympic Games, 
after his Victory at Salamis, when all the Spectators, 
neglecting the Sports, fixt their Eyes upon him, 
ſome of them Pointing at him, and ſhewing him to 
thoſe who did not know him, he told his Friends, 
that he had receivd a ſuffuient Recompence for all 
the Services he had done for Greece. He affected to 
appear Great, being always attended with a fine Equi- 
page, which though the People bore with in C:mon, 
and Others of Noble Families, yet they thought it 
very preſaming and indecent in him, who was of 
Ignoble Birth (). He was always very intent upon 
getting Money, whereupon ſome have not ſerupled 
to Charge him with Covetuouſneſs, which others 

(i) Plutarch. in Themiſtocle & Apophthegm. Cic. Tuſc. Qu. I. 4. 
(K) Corn, Nep. in Themiſtocle. {1) Cic. Orat. pro Arch, Ports. 
Plutaerh. in Themiſtocle, (m) 1dem ibidem. 
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endeavour to excuſe, upon the account of his fre. 
quently Sacrificing, and making Entertainments: 
However this be, he kept himſelf in the Affections 
of the generality of the People, partly by his Popu- 
larity, for he us'd to ſalute every Citizen by his 
Name, and partly by his Impartial Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice between Man and Man. When Simonides the 
Poet deſir d him to do ſomething unjuſt, he told him, 
that he was not a good Poet, if he did not obſerve 
Numbers; neither Poult he be a good Magiſtrate, /if he 
ated any thing contrary to the Laws (n). But how- 
ever exact he might be in diſpenſing Juſtice between 
private Men, yet when the Publick Intereſt was to 
be advanc'd, it is too Notorious, that he did not 
much regard what means he us'd to promote it. 
This was one great Occaſion of that conſtant En- 
mity between him and Axiſtides, who though they 
were never Heartily reconc1l'd tocach Other, yet this 
Juftice muſt be done to them Both, that they always 
Sacrifc'd their Private reſentments to the Common 
Quarrel, and never ſuffer'd them to hinder the Pub- 
lick good. That extraordinary Love, which both of 
them bore to their Country, would not let them act 
any thing to its Prejudice, which 7 hemlocies ſuffi- 
ciently teſtified , if that be true which ſome report 
concerning him, that he Poiſon'd himſelf rather 
than he would Lead the King's Army againſt Greece. 
He was a Man of quick and ready Wit, and often ſi- 
lenc'd his Adverſaries by ſharp and unexpected Re- 
plies, by which he frequently obtain'd his Ends, 
more eaſily than others have done by the moſt So- 
lemn and Studied Diſcourſes. He was one of as 
Great natural Endowments as Arhens ever bred, and 
though he did not make thoſe Advantages of a Li- 
beral Education, which others did, yet very few 
_ Shone with Greater Luſtre in the Grecian 
tory. 
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Tis now time to return to the Helleſpont. And 
here, the Athenians, being Strengthen'd by the late 
Acceſſion of the Confederates to them, aſter they 
had Settled the Tribute, carried the War into Trace, 
under the conduct of Cimon; who, being inform'd 
that ſome Per/zans, related to the King, had Poſſeſs d 
themſelves of Zion, Situated upon the River Szry- 
mon, from whence they infeſted the GErecians Bor- 
de ring upon them, firſt Beat the Perſians in the open 
Field, and Forc'd them into the Town: Then he 
fell upon the Thracians themſelves, who had ſupplied 
the Per/ians with Proviſions, and drove them ont 
of their Country, whereof he poſſeſs'd himſelf as 
Conqueror. Notwithſtanding this Fares, or, as He- 
1 0dotus calls him, Bages, who commanded at Zion for 
the King, rejecting the Propoſals which the 47þe- 
uiaus made to him, that he ſhould march out of the 
Town with all the Marks of Honour, and return in- 
to Aſia, choſe rather to hold out to the laſt, that his 
Maſter ſhould not think that he quitted its Defence 


out of Fear of the Enemy. At length, the Beſieg d 
being reduc'd to the utmoſt Streights for want of 


Proviſion, the Atbenians Having cut off all Commu- 
nication from the Town, ZFoges kill'd his Wife and 
Children that were with him, and the reſt of his 


Family, and threw them upon a Funeral Pile which 


he had erected ; and caſt whatſoever Treaſure there 
was in the City into the River Srrymon ; and laſt of 
all threw himſelf upon the Pile. The King of Per/za 
retain'd ſuch a grateful Senſe of this Action, that 
Boges's Children who ſurviv'd were in greateſt 
Eſteem with him of all the Perſians (o). Cimon, 
though he took the Town, got no great Booty, molt 
of the Barbarians, and the richeſt of their Moveables 
being conſum'd in the Fire: however he gave the 
Country about it, which was very pleaſant and fruit- 
ful, to the Athenians. For this Action the People 


(o) Confer Herodot. J. 7. c. 107, Polyen, Stratagem. I, 7. c. 24. 
Plutarch, in Cimone. | 
rer. 
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permitted him to ere& Stone Mercuries at Athens ; 

though Cimen's Name was not mention d in any of the 
Inſcriptions, yet they paſt amongſt the Men of his 
own Time as erected to his Honour, This was à 


Favour never done to any Man before Cimon,; his 
Father «HMzutiades, and Themifiocles never obtain'd 


Olive, one Sochares of Decelea ſtood up in them idſt 
of the Aſſembly, and ſpake theſe Words, which were 
very much applauded by the People, Men thou ſhalt 
Conquer alone, Miltiades, tb Halt Triumph ſo too. 
What then induc'd them ſo particularly to honour 
Ciman, might probably be this, that under other 
Commanders they {tood upon the defenſive, but un- 
der him they not only repuls'd their Enemies, but 


where the Do/opes then liv'd. They were a very 
{lothful People, whoſe only Courſe of living was 
Piracy, for which they were ſo notorious, that 8 
rifled thoſe that traded to their own Ports, againſt 


2 Thelalian Merchants of their Goods, but con- 
n'd their Perſons : Theſe afterwards breaking out 
of Priſon, went and demanded Juſtice of the Am. 


Phyetyones, who, maturely weighing the Fact, con- 


Fine, commanded the Dolepes, who were enrich'd 
with the Plunder, to refund, and thereupon wrote 
to Cimon to ſuccour them with his Fleet againſt the 
Dalopes, declaring themſelves ready to deliver the 
Town into his Hands. Cimon, as Plutarch affirms, 


of the can Sea. After this he endeavour'd to 
find out 7heſeus's Tomb, who, when he fled from 


(p) Plutarch. ibidem. 


Athens, 


the like. When Miltiades deſir'd only a Crown of 


invaded them in their on Country (). I 


Having taken Zion, they ſail'd to the Iſland Syrus, 


all the Laws of Commerce. They not only ſpoil'd 


demn'd the Iſland iu a great Pecuniary Mulct. The 
People of Syrus being unwilling to pay a part of the 


by theſe means made himſelf Maſter of the Iſland, 
and having expell'd the Dolopes, open d the Traffick 


— 
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Athens, took Refuge in this Iſland, and was kill'd 
dy Lycomedes King of it; for the Athenians were 
commanded by an Ancient Oracle to bring home his 
Aſhes, and to honour him as an Hero. They could 
not for a long time diſcover where he'was interr'd, 
the Inhabitants of Scyrus having for many Ages 
diſſembled their Knowledge of it, and being unwill- 
ing that they ſhould ſearch, becauſe the Athentans 
had receiv'd an Anſwer from the Oracle, that Scyrus 
could not be taken, till 7heſens's Bones were brought 
to Athens (q). At length, after diligent Enquiry, 
Cimon found the Tomb, and then, according to Pau- 
ſanias, having taken Scyrus, carried the Relicks into 
his own Galley, and with great Pomp brought them 
into Athens. This Diſcovery fo endear'd Cimos to 
his Citizens, that to perpetuate the Memory of it, they 
appointed that famous Contention between the two 
Tragedians, Aſcbylus and Sophocles, wherein the 
latter being then very young, and preſenting his firſt 
Play, obtain d the Victory; whereupon LA/chylgs is 
ſaid to have left the City in great — 
_ to Sicily, where he died, and was buried near 
Cela (r). "RS 1 

After the Expulſion of the Doleopes out of the 
Iſland Scyrus, the Athenians made an Attempt upon 
Caryftus in Eubæa, which City ſoon came to a Treaty. 
After this the Iſland Naxos, which had revolted, was 
in a very ſhort time reduc'd, the Metropolis, of the 
ſame Name with the Iſland, being taken. This was 
the firſt of the Greek Cities, which the Athenians 
enſlay'd ( 5); but after it others underwent the ſame 
Fate, becauſe they ſent not their full Tribute, or 
their appointed Number of Ships, or refuſed to ſerve 
in the War, when the Athenians requir'd them. For 
the Athenians, in the Weight of their Power and 
Greatneſs, exacted their Nuotas with great Severity, 
and compell'd by Force of Arms ſuch as refus'd to 


c q ) Pauſanias in Lacinicit. (t) Plutarch. in Ciment. (s) Thu- 
4 „J. 1. 
ſend 
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ſend them. The Allies, being now weary of the 
War, defir'd ſome Intervals of Repoſe, that they 
might apply themſelves to Husbandry and Traffick. 
For they ſaw the Enemy driven out of their Coun. 
try, and did not fear any new Invaſion. Neverthe- 
leſs they ſtill paid their Fribute, but refus'd to ſend 
Men and Galleys, as they had done before. This 
the other Athenian Generals conſtrain'd them to by 
rigorous ways, till at laſt they render'd their Govern- 
ment uneaſy and hateful to the Confederates : but 
Cimon us d a quite contrary Method; he forc'd no 
Man to go, that was not willing, but of thoſe that de- 
{ir'd to be excus'd from Service, he took Money, and 
Veſſels unmann d, permitting the Men to ſtay at 
home, and follow their ſeveral Employments. Eaſe 
and Luxury ſoon diflolv'd and enervated thoſe, who 
refus'd to ſerve in the War, whereas the Atbenians 
being always on board upon ſome Expedition or 
other, and under ſtrict Diſcipline, were inur'd to 
Hardſhip ; ſo that the Allies firſt began to dread and 
then to flatter them, till they fell to that Degree of 
Subjection, that of Allies they almoſt became Tribu- 
taries and Slaves. And, the Athentans ſtill making 
greater Encroachments-upon them, the Allies them. 
ſelves at length found their Miſtake, and endeavourd 
— * off the Yoke (7), as will afterwards be re- 
ate d. a 31 | | 
Cimon, being inform'd that the Per/ian Land Army, 
and Fleet lay not far diſtant from each other, upon 
the Coaſt of Pamphyha, hoiſted Sail from Triepium 
and Gniados, with 200 Galleys that were ſwift Sailers, 
in order to intercept them before they enter'd the 
Sea, that lies between the Chelidonian Iſlands. In 
his way he touch'd upon Phaſchs, a Town of Parn- 
phyla, then inhabited by Greeks, who, being in the 
Per/tan Intereſt, denied his Navy Entrance into their 
Harbour. Hereupon, Cimon waſted their Territo- 


— 


9 


(t) Confer Thucyd. l. 1. Plutarch. in Cimone. : 
Ties, 
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2. and made an Aſſault upon their Walls: but 


ome Soldiers of Chios, who were then liſted under 


Gimon, being ancient Friends to the Inhabitants of 
Phaſelis,  interceded with the General in their be- 
half, and in the mean time ſhot Arrows into the 
Town, to which were. falten'd Letters of Intelli- 
gence, giving them an Account of the State of Affairs, 
and at Tn -procur'd a Peace to be concluded upon 
theſe Terms, that they ſhould pay down 10 Talents, 
and join their Forces with Cizzox againſt the Har- 
barians (u). 8 eg | 

The Perſian Fleet, which (as ſome report] con- 
ſiſted of 600, or, according to the molt ſparing Ac- 
count, of 3 50 Sail, lay at Anchor, upon the Mouth 
of the River Eurymedon, without any Intention to 
fight, becauſe they expected a Reinforcement of Phe- 
nician Ships from Cyprus, and, upon Sight of the 
Grecian Fleet, retir'd within the Mouth of the 
River, to prevent their being attackt. Cimon, being 
reſolv'd to engage them before they were join d by 
the Phænicians, bored them to a Battle, wherein the 
Per/ians preſently tura'd the Prows of their Ships 
towards the Shore; where thoſe that came farſt 
threw themſelves upon the Land, and fled to their 
Army drawn up thereabout, and the reſt either 
periſh'd with their Ships, or were taken. And by 
this we may gueſs that their Number was very great, 
for though many of their Ships eſcap'd our of the 
Battle, and many others. were ſunk, yet 200 were 
taken by the Athenians. After this Defeat, the Per. 
fian Land. Forces advancing towards the Sea - ſide, 
Cimon was in ſuſpence whether he ſhould make a 
Deſcent or not; for, thereby he ſhould expoſe his 
Greeks, wearied with Slaughter in the Sea-Kngage- 
ment, to the Swords of the Harbariant, who were 
all Freſh-Men, and ſuperior to them in Number: 
however, ſeeing his Men reſolute, and fluſh'd with 
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(u) Platerch, in Cimene. 


Victory, 
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Victory, he order'd them to land. As ſoon as they 
touch d ground, they ſet up a great Shout, and ran 


furiouſly upon the Enemy, who ſtood firm and 


ſuſtain'd the firſt Attack with great Reſolution, ſo 
that the Battle remain'd for ſome time very doubtful, 
and many of the Athenians of good Quality, and 
great Courage were kill'd. At length, having with 
great Difficulty routed the ZYarbarians, they plun- 
der'd their Tents and Pavilions, which were al of 


very rich Spoil. Thus did Cimom in one Day gain 


two entire Victories (v), wherein he ſurpaſs'd that 


of Salamis by Sea, and that of Platæa by Land. After 
this he fell upon the Phanician Fleet, conſiſting of 


80 Sail, which lay at the Gulf of Zyara, in order 
to have join'd the Perſians, and ſurrounded them be- 
fore they had receiv'd any certain Account of the 
Per/ian Navy's being defeated. The Phenicians in 


this Engagement loſt all their Ships, and the greateſt 


part of their Men were either kill'd or drown'd. 
The Athenians rais'd ſo much Money from the Spoils 
of this War, which were publickly ſold, that they 
built the South-wall of the Citadel, and laid the 
Foundation of the Walls nam'd Mexe3 Exyay, or 
long Shanks, which join'd the City to the Port. The 
Place, where they built them, being a mooriſh 
Ground, they were forc'd to link great Weights of 
Stone to ſecure the Foundation (x). After this, ſome 
Perſians having poſſeſs' d themſelves of the Cherſ6- 
zeſus, and call'd in the Inhabitants of the higher 
F brace to their Aſſiſtance, thought themſelves ſecure 
againſt the Attempts of Cimon, who loos'd from 
Athens with a very ſmall Number of Ships. Cimon 
notwithſtanding fell upon them, and, with only 
four Galleys, took 13 of the Enemies. Having drove 
out the Perſians, and ſubdued the T hracians, he re- 
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due d the whole Cherſane ſus under the Power of the 
Athemans ()). W n 

Whilſt mam was employed here, there happen d 
a moſt dreadful Earthquake at Sparta, which de- 
ſtroyed the greateſt part of their Buildings, and 
above 20000 Men. The Hehe, in Conſunction 
with the Race of the ancient Meſſenians, whom the 
Sartans had formerly enſlav d, took this Opportunity 
of making an Inſurre&ion, and march d directly to- 
wards Sparta, which, by reaſon of the late Earth- 
quake, they thought to have found de fenceleſs. But 
Archidamus, with the ſmall Forces, who ſarviv'd 
this general Calamity , being prepar'd to receive 
them, the Helotæ thought fit to retire, and poſſeſs 
themſelves of /thome, from whence they made fre- 
quent Incurſions into Laconia. Hereupon the Fpar- 
tans ſent to Athens for Succours, where, notwith- 
ſtanding Zphialtes proteſted againſt ſending them 
any Succours, ſaying, that they ought not to raiſe 
up, or aſſiſt a City, that was Rival to Athens, but 
that now ſhe was down, it was their beſt way to keep 
her ſo, and break the Pride of Sparta, Cimon obtain'd 
leave of the People to march out with a numerous 
Army to their Relief. But the Spartans, being join'd 
by ſeveral other of their Confederates, were now 
ſuperiour to the Enemy: Whereupon they diſmiſs'd 
the Athenians, out of a Suſpicion that they were ſe. 
cretly well affected to the Enemy, pretending that 
they had no farther Occaſion for their Service, their 
own Forces, in Conjunction with thoſe of the other 
Allies being ſufficient to repel the preſent Danger (2). 

This gave the firſt Occaſion to that inveterate 
Hatred, which afterwards appear'd between the 
Athenians and the Spartans, For the Athenians , 
thinking themſelyes very contemptuouſly treated by 
the Spertans, immediately upon their Return home 
vented their Anger upon all their own Citizens, who 


(y) 1dem ibidem, (2) Died. Sic. I. 11. 
Aa any 
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any ways favour'd them: and, upon this Occaſion, 
according to Plutarch, baniſh'd C:mon by 
ciſm(a), but according to others this fell not out 
till afterwards. They thought themſelves no longer 
oblig'd by the General Confederacy , which the 
Grecians had made againſt the King of Per/ia, to 
continue their Friendſhip to the Lace 1ans , 
but enter'd into League with the Argrvi, the molt 
implacable Enemies of Harta; and both of them 
afterwards receiv'd the 7 he//a/lians into a common 
Alliance with them(b). The Athenians upon this 
Occaſion tranſported the common Treafury from 


Delos to Athens, leſt the Lacedemonians {ſhould 


plunder it (e). | 
The Argivi, at this time, were engag'd in a War 
with the Inhabitants of Mycene, which by reaſon of 
its ancient Splendour and Glory refus'd to ſubmit 
to the Government of Argos, as the other Cities of 
Argolis did, and enjoy'd its own Laws and Liberty. 


There was a Contention between them, about à cer- | 


tain Temple of Juno, and the Right of Preſiding at 
the Nemean Games. Another thing, which in- 
cens'd the Argiui againſt Mycenæ was, that when the 
Argivi had made a Decree, whereby they prohibited 
any Succours to be ſent to the Lacedemoniens at Ther- 
mopyle, unleſs they ſnould have a Share of the Com- 
mand, Mycenæ alone, of all the Cities in Argolrs, ſent 
them a Re-inforcement of 80 Men (4). And laſt 
of all they ſuſpected, that her Power encreaſing , 
eMycene would Contend with them for the Sove- 
reignty. Upon theſe Conſiderations the Argivi, ha- 
ving long ſince reſolv d to Deſtroy Mycenæ, thought 
it the moſt favourable Opportunity to accompliſh 
their Deſign, whilſt the SÞar/ans, being engag d at 
the Siege of /rhome, were unable to ſend any Relief 
to Mycene. Having rais'd a conſiderable Force from 
Argos, and their Confederate Cities, they March'd 
(a) Plutarch. in Cimone, (b) Thacyd, 1.1. (c mn, 1.7. c. . 

(d) Confer Died. Sic, I. 11, of 2 2 e by 
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againſt cMycene,; and after they had Beaten the In- 
habitants 1n the open Field, forc'd them to fly into 
their Walls, and Beſieg d the City. The Beſieg d, for 
ſome time made an obſtinate Defence, when at 
length being reduc'd to the utmolt Streights, and 
no Succours coming from Sparta, Hycene was taken 
by Force. The Argvi enſlav'd the Inhabitants, Sa. 
crific'd the Tenth of them to the God, and De- 
moliſh'd the City: And thus, as Dioabrus affirms, it 
lay waſte, and uninhabited in his Time (e), 

It was now the Fourth Year from the Baniſhment 


of Themiſtocles, when the Great Ariſtides Died (7) 


He was endued with as many eminent Vertues as any 
Man of his Time; the moſt remarkable whereof 
were his Juſtice, and Fidelity to his Country, He 
was of very mean Birth, and, as ſome ſay, of meaner 
Fortune: yet, the Reputation of his great Probity, 
and his known Affection to the People, rais'd him to 
the higheſt Offices and Employments in the Com- 
mon-wealth , which he always diſcharg'd with the 
utmoſt Fidelity, He was very Impartial in the Ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice between private Men, yet, 
as Theophraſius in Plutarch affirms, he committed 
ſome Acts of Injuſtice, when the Neceſſities of his 
Country requir'd (g). He was very moderate in his 
Reſentments, as appears by his Behaviour towards 
Themiſtocles, his chief Rival in the State, who, 
though he had ſufficiently provok'd Ari/tides, by his 
continually Oppoſing him, and at length procuring 
his Baniſhment; yet, when T7 hemiſtocles was after. 
wards Impeach'd, and Cimon and Alomem, with 
many others, pleaded very earneſtly againſt him, 
Ariſttdes did not embrace this opportunity of Re- 
venging himſelf upon Thernifocies, nor fo much as 
once appear d againſt him: far, as he had not envied 
him in his Proſperity, ſo he did not inſult upon 
him in his Adverſity (4). —ä— 

(e) Died. Sic. I. 11. Corn. Nep. in Ariſtide. ( arch. 
'n Ariftide, (b) go 0 in ii. „ 
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He was himſelf, not only very exact, and faithful, 


in employing the Publick Money to thoſe Uſes for 


which it was given, not enriching himſelf, as many 
others did, who bore Offices in the State, with the 
Spoils of the Publick; but was very ſevere, in calling 
to Account all thoſe, who converted to their own 
private Uſe, or embezel'd the Publick Revenues. 
And it is Recorded of him, as an undeniable Proof 
of his Honeſty , that, notwithſtanding. the ſeveral 
reat Offices he had born in the State, wherein he 
might eaſily have improv'd his Fortune, he Died fo 
Poor, that he had hardly left enough behind him to 
Bury him. So that, after his Death, his Daughters 
were, maintaind, and their Fortunes paid out of the 
Common Treaſury (z). The great Blemiſh to his 
Character is, that he Repeal'd Sons Law, whereby 
the n who were the loweſt Order of the People, 
were render'd incapable of bearing any Office 1a the 
Government (#); and by that means open'd a Door 
to thoſe greater Innovations, which were afterwards 
made by Pericles, who introduc'd a confus'd kind of 
Ochlocracy, whereby the State was endanger'd. 
After the Death of Ariides, the Iſland 7 haſus 
revolted from the Athenians, the Occalion whereof 
was a Controverſy which aroſe about ſome Places of 
Trade, and the Golden Mines in the oppoſite Parts 
of Thrace (1). The Athenians, having defeated the 
T haſians in a Sea-Engagement, wherein they took 
33 of their Ships, Tanded in the Iſland; from 
whence they ſent away 10000 Men, conſiſting of 
Athenians and their Confederates, to the River Sry- 
mon, to plant a Colony in a Town then call'd E 
Ode, or Mine. wales, afterwards nam'd Ampbipolis. 
Having poſſeſs d themſelves of this Town, which 
was then inhabited by the Zabni, they for ſome 
time held the neighbouring Thracians in quiet Sub- 


(i) Platarch. & Corn. Nep. in Ariſtide. (k) Arch. Gr. I. 1. c. 4. 
(1) Confer Thucyd. I. 1. Plutarch. in Cimone. Diod. Sic, I. 11. 
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jection; but afterwards, advancing farther into the 
Heart of the Country, they were defeated by the 
whole Strength of the Thracians, at Drabeſcus, a 
City belonging to the Edoni. The Thaſians, in the 
mean time, having been defeated in ſeveral Battles, 
were now cloſely beſieged by the Atbentians : where. 
upon, they ſent to Fpar/s to deſire the Aſſiſtance of 
the Lacedæmonians, and that they would make an 
Irruption into Attica. They, at that time being 
employ'd at the Siege of Ithome, could ſend them 
no Succours, nor give the Athenians any Diverſion 
by invading Attica; fo that the Tha/tans, after they 
had held out a Siege of three Years, were oblig'd to 
ſurrender upon the following Terms : That they 
ſhould demoliſh their Walls, and deliver up all their 
Ships; that they ſhould pay down the Arrears which 
were already behind, and, for the future, their 
wonted Share of the Tribute; and laſtly, that they 
ſhould quit both the Golden Mines, and the Conti- 
nent of Törace (m). 
Cimon Commanded in this Action, according to 
Plutarch, who places it before the late ill Treatment 
of the Athenians by the rſans, which, a that 
f Author affirms, immediately preceded his Baniſh- 
f ent. Having reduc'd the T7 ha/ians, and, by this 
cceſſion of Territories, upon the Continent of 
race, open'd ſo fair a Paſſage into Macedonia, that 
k he\might have Conquer'd the greateſt part of it; be- 
cauſe he. neglected this Opportunity, he was ſu- 
of ſpected of _ been corrupted by King Alexander. 
Hereupon, by the Combination of his Adverſaries, 
I he was accuſed of being falſe to his Country. Be. 
8 fore his Judges he pleaded, that he never made an 
h Intereſt with the rich /ontans and Theſſalians, as 
e others had done, from whence they had reapt both 
b. Honour and Profit: but that he had always embrac'd 
the Friendſhip of the Macedonians ; for as he ad- 
mir'd, ſo he wiſh'd to imitate the Sedateneſs of 


. 4 (m) Trgdid Tn. 
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their Temper, their Temperance, and Simplicity 
of Liſe, which he preferr'd to the greateſt Riches; 
though he had always been, and ſtil 


— Ambitious 
of enriching his Country with the Spoils of her 
Enemies. Hiſimbrotus, in Plutarch, making men- 
tion of his Trial, ſays, that his Siſter Eypinice àd- 
dreſt herſelf, in his Behalf, to Pericles, one of the 
moſt Vehement of his Proſecutors, who diſmiſt her 
with this Anſwer, Tou are too old, Elpinice, to ma- 
nage Aﬀairs of this Nature. However, after that 
he became very mild towards him, and roſe up but 
onee all the while to plead againſt him, which he 
did then very coldly; ſo that Cimon hereupon was 
acquitted (#), * 16 
About the ſame time that 7haſus revolted fro 
the Athenians, the Aginetæ, the irreconcilable 
Enemies of Athens, being fluſh'd by their frequent 
Succeſſes at Zea, abounding with Money, and de- 
pending upon the Strength of their Navy, prepar'd 
to ſhake off the Albenian Yoke, Hereupon the Atbe. 
nian, landing in the Iſland, waſted all before them 
with Fire and Sword, and laid cloſe Siege to the 
City Arina, with a delign to demoliſh it. The 
Athentans grew every day more Cruel to their Con- 
federates; who now, being very weary of their Go- 
vernment, enter'd into private Counſels of making 
a general Revolt: And ſome of them already de- 
ſpiſing the Common-Council of the Confederates, 
manag'd their Affairs at their own Diſcretion, inde- 
pendent of the General Council (o). What was the 
Succeſs of this Enterprize againſt Aging is uncer- 
tain: but it is not improbable, that the 4/henians 
gave over the farther Purſuit of it at preſent, being 
engag'd in a more important Attempt againſt rhe 
Perſians. n 
That Empire, upon the Murder of Xerxes by Ar. 


tabauus, which, though by ſome carried about Six 


(o) Plerarch, in Cimone, & Pericle, (o] Diod, $ye, L 17. 
| | Years 
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Years higher, at which time 7 hemiflocles was Ba- 
niſh'd from Athens, Diodorus places in the Year pre- 
ceding the Revolt of Thaſus, was now in a State of 
Confuſion. For the ,A&gyptians, upon the News of 
Xerxes's Death, immediately made a general Inſur- 
rection, being headed by 7narus, the Son of Pſam- 
metichus, and King of the Africans bordering upon 
yt. Artaxerxes, Sirnam'd Longimanus, from 
one of his Hands which was longer than the other (o), 
ſucceeded his Father Xerxes in the Kingdom: and, 
after he had reveng'd his Death upon Artabanus, 
and his Accomplices, levied an Army conſiſting of 
of 300000 Men, to reduce the Rebels to their Obe- 
dience, and ſent them into At under the Com- 
mand of his Uncle Achemenes, whom Xerxes had 
formerly made Governour of that Country. Acbæ- 
menes, upon his arrival at Apt, Encamp'd near 
the City Memphis, upon the River Mile; and, ſo ſoon 
as he had refreſh'd his Troops, wearied with their 
March, prepar'd to give the Enemy Battle. The 
Egyptians, having rais'd what Forces they could 
get out of Africa and At, expected Re-inforce- 
ments from the Athenians, whom /naras, at the 
firſt breaking out of the Rebellion, had engag'd to 
alliſt him. The Athentans being arriv'd at At, 
with a Fleet conſiſting of 200 Sail, a Battle was ſoon 
after fought; wherein the Perſians, being much ſu- 
periour to the Enemy in Number, for ſome time 
leem'd to have the Advantage in the Fight; when, 
at length, the Athenians, having repuls'd that Wing, 
which was planted againſt them, with great ſlaughter, 
the whole Perſian Army fell into Diſorder, and was 
put to flight. The A/henians and cApgyptians made 
a terrible Slaughter in the Purſuit, wherein the Per- 


ant, having loſt the greateſt part of their Army, 


at length made their Eſcape toe Memphis, and poſſeſt 
themſelves of that part of the Town, which was 
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call'd the Awnxir rei, or bite. wall. The Athe- 
n1ans, being fluſh'd with Victory, laid cloſe Siege to 
it. It is not improbable, though Dioabrus makes no 


mention of it, that Achamenes was Kill'd, in this 


Action, by Tnarus (q). Artaxerxes, being inform'd 
of the great Loſs that he had ſuſtain d in this Battle, 
ſent one iMegabazus, a Perſian, to Sparta, with great 
Summs of Money, to engage the Lacedæmonians to 
Invade Attica; in hopes, that the Athenians would 
thereby be oblig d to quit their Conqueſts in Apt, 
and return Home to defend their own Country. 
This Deſign not taking effect, and a great part of the 
King's Money being ſpent to no purpoſe, Qſega- 
bazns, with what he had left, return'd to Aſia (t). 
The following Year Artabazas, and Megabagus, 
the Son of Zopyrus, were ſent into At, with an 
Army as numerous as that which was Defeated the 
laſt Year. In their way to /#zypt they ſtay'd in 
Cilicia and Phenicia, where they refreſh'd their 
Army, and order'd the Cypriaus, Phænicians, and Ci- 
licians, to build a Navy conſiſting of 300 Sail, in the 
Equipping of which, and Exercifing their Men, they 
ſpent almoſt an entire Year: all which time the 
Athenians lay at the Siege of the #hrite-wall, which 
the Perſiaus defended with great Bravery. The 
Navy being Equipp'd, Artabazus and his College, 
with their Land-Army, march'd through Syria and 
Phenicia ; whilſt the Navy ſail'd along the Coaſts, 
not far diſtant from the Army. Upon their arrival 
at Iſempbis, the Siege of the bite. wall was im- 
mediately rais'd, both the Atbenians and the MAMayp- 
lian being in a great Conſternation at the Approach 
of the Enemy. The Per/ians aſter this thought it 
their belt way, to put an End to the War, if they 
could, without coming to a Battle. Wherefore, 
ſeeing the Athbenian Fleet lying in Harbour at the 
Illand Proſopzs, they turn'd the Courſe of the River, 


| (q) Confer Herodot. 1.3, c. 12. 1.7. c. 7. (r) Confer Thucyd. 1.1. 
Diod. Sic. |, 11. | . i | U 
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which ſurrounded the Iſland. The © Agyptians, as 
ſoon as they ſaw the Athenian Fleet ly aground, left 
the Athenians to take care of themſelves, and made 
the beſt Terms they could with the Perſians. The 
Athenians, being thus perfidiouſly Abandon'd by the 


tians, ſet Fire to their Ships, to prevent their 


falling into the Enemy's Hands; and, being not in 


the leaſt daunted at their preſent Danger, refolv'd 
to make as noble a Defence as they could. The 
Perſian Commanders were ſeiz'd with Admiration 
of the Courage of the Athenians : they reflected on 
the great Loſſes, which their Troops ſuſtain'd in 
the former Defeat, and therefore thought it more 
Adviſable to let them go out of t quiet and 


unmoleſted, than run the Hazard of a Battle with 


them (5). 
Thus ended the Athenian Expedition, and the 
tian Rebellion, againſt the Perſiaus, after it 
had laſted, as T7 hucydiaes affirms, Six Years. The 
Athenians after they had left Apt, came ſafe to 
Cyrene. All Agypr was now reduc'd under the 
King's Power, except the Fens, which were ſubject 
to Amyrtæus. [narus, the chief Author of the Re- 
bellion, being betray'd to the Perſians, was nail'd 
to a Croſs. In the mean time, a Re-inforcement of 
Athenians and other Confederates, who were Igno- 
rant of what had paſt, arriv'd with 30 Sail of Ships 
at Mendeſium, one of the Mouths of Nile; where, 
being attack d by Land by the Perſian Army, and 
by the Phenician Fleet at Sea, they were forc'd to 
retire with the Loſs of the greateſt part of their 
Navy (). About this time the Meſſenrans and 
Felotæ, who were beſieg'd in Itbome, having now 
held out Ten Years, were forc'd to ſurrender to the 
Lacedemonians upon theſe Terms; That they ſhould 
depart out of Peloponneſus, and return no more 
thither; and that, whoſoever of them ſhould be 
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taken returning, ſhould be a Slave to him that took 


him (4). . 3.9 een iS 7 nnn CHILE 
me time Eobialtes the Son of Simo. 


About the ſa 
nides, rais d a Sedition at Athens, and perſwaded the 
Populace to diminiſh the Power of the Senate of 
Arecpagut, by a publick Decree. He accuſed Ci 
of being à Favourer of the Lacedemonians, and an 
Enemy to the Commons: the chief Ground of this 
Accufation being that Cimon, from his firſt Riſe in 
the State, was more reſpected by the Lacedæmonians, 
than 7hemiſtecles, as having always endeavour'd to 
maintain a good Correſpondence between Athens and 
ow and that he always reſtrain'd the Commons 
rom encroaching upon the Nobility. The Populace, 
who were always very inconſtant in their Favours, 
were now very Clamorous againſt him. Theſe Diſ- 
contents were ſecretly fomented by Pericles, who 
was the chiet Author of all this Diſturbance, Epbi- 
altes, who was more bold and leis deſigning, being 
only his Inſtrument. Pericles, who now began to 
apply himſelf to the Affairs of State, being uneaſy 
that he was out of Employment, thought the only 
Method to raiſe himſelf was to remove Cimon out of 
the way. There was an Hereditary Quarrel be- 
tween their two Families, his Father Aantbippus have 
ing always been Rival to Cimon Father, Miltiades, 
and the chief Inſtrument of his Fall. Pericles there- 
fore, who for ſome time had careſs'd the Commons, 
and corrupted them with frequent Largeſſes, made 
uſe of his Intereſt and Authority amongſt them, to 
procure Cimon to be baniſh'd the City by Oſtraciſim; 
which he accordingly effected (x). As for ee 
he did not eſcape the deferv'd Puniſhment of his Sedi- 
tious Practiſes, being Murder d in the Night ). It 
is uncertain who was the Author, of this Murther; 
ſome have inſinuated that he was kill'd by Pericles out 
of Envy to him for his Glory; Ephialtes being a Man 


(u) Idem. ibidem. (x) Plutarch, in Pericle, & Cimone, 
(y ) Died. Sic, I. 11. | k 
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of great Intereſt in the Commons: But Ariſtotie ab 
firms, that he was murder'd by one Ariftodicus, of 
T anagra, bis inveterate Enemy (]. 
Atter this, the Athenians were engag d in a War 
with the Corinthians, and their Confederates of Epi. 
daurus, who taking the Advantage of their preſent 
Diviſions, had levied Forces againſt them. The 
Athenians, having defeated them in no 
ment, with a great Fleet ſail d to Haliæ, upon 
Coaſt of Træsen, and, landing in Pe/oponneſas, kill'd 
a great Number of the Enemy. After which, the 
Peloponne/iens equipping a Fleet, engag d the Atbe. 
nians, near the Iſland Cecryphalee, and were beaten 
with great Loſs. The Athenzans, being fluſh'd with 
theſe Succeſſes, renew'd the War againſt A ina, 
and came to a very ſharp Engagement with the 
&ginet.e, upon the Coaſts of that Iſland, wherein 
2 Mn 7 having w_ Baer » the — 
Ships, landed in ina, and Beſieg d the City, under 
the Conduct of . the Son of Sirebus. Here- 
upon the Peloponne ſians tranſported into Ægina 300 
heavy arm'd Men, who had before aſſiſted the Co- 
rinthaans againſt the Athenians, and poſſeſs d them- 
ſelves of Geranea, a Promontory lying before the 
Entrance into the /ihmus (a). The Aginetæ, 
being very much broken by their late Defeat at Sea, 
after the War had laſted Nine Months, were forc'd 
to ſubmit to the Arthenzans (b). In the mean time 
a War broke out between the Corinthians and the 
: Megarenſes, about the Limits of their Territories. 
At belt they only made Incurſions into each others 
Country; then they engag'd with ſmall Parties on 
each ſide; at length, the Megarenſes, being unable 
to withſtand the Corintbiaus, abandon d the Con- 
fede racy they had formerly made with the Lacedæ- 
monians, and enter'd into League with the Atbenians 
(c, who now having Aegara and Pegæ in their 


(2) Plutarch, in Pericle, (a) Thucyd. J. 1. (b) Diod. Sic. 
J. 11. (c) len. ibidem. 
| | Hands, 
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Hands, built, for the Megarenſes, the long Walls 
from their City to Niſea, and planted a Garriſon of 


their own to defend them (4). And from hence 


chiefly proceeded that violent Hatred, which aſter- 
wards appear d between the Corinthians and the 
Athenians. | 

The Corinthians, and their Confederates, taking 
the advantage of the Athenians, whoſe Forces were 
employ'd at AÆg ina, invaded the Territories of Me- 
gara, thinking chat the Athenians would not be able 
to defend them, unleſs they quitted Min. But it 
fell out contrary to their Expectations; for the Athe- 
nian did not ſtir from MÆAgina, but as many as were 
left in the City, both old and young, under the Con- 
duct of My onides, march'd to Megara; where, after 
an obſtinate Fight on both ſides, the Athenrans 
defeated the Corinthians, and erected a Trophy. 
Within twelve Days aſter this Battle, the Corini bians, 
who upon their return home were reproach'd by 
their Fellow-Citizens for their late Defeat, came 
with a freſh ſupply, and erected a Trophy oppoſite 
to that of the Athenians, as if the Victory in the 
late Action had been theirs. But the Athenians, 
making a Sally out of Megara, kill'd thoſe who 
erected the Trophy, and charging the reſt of the 
Enemy with great Fury, obtain'd another compleat 
Victory (e). A great part of the Corinthian Army, 
being cloſely purſued by the Athenians, fled through 
miltake into a private Man's Ground, fenc'd in with 
a great Trench: The Athentans, having block'd up 
the Entrance with their heavy-arm'd Men, and ſur- 
rounded them with their light-arm'd Men, Ston'd 
them to Death. About this time the Athenians 
began to build their long Walls, from the City down 
to the Sea; one reaching to the Phalerian Port, the 
other to the Piræeus (f). 


——— - -  — — 


(d) Thucydid. 1.1, (e) Confer Died. Sic. I. 11. Thucydid. 1. 1. 
(f) Thucydid, ibidem. 7 
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Not many Days after the laſt Battle between the 
Corinthians and the Athenians, the Phocenſes made 
War upon the Dores, from whom the Lacedemonians 
Sprung. The Dores built three Cities, Otinium, 
Botum, and Erineum, under the Mountain Parna//us, 
which the Phocenſes, having ſubdued the Dores, 
now pofle{s'd themſelves of. The Lacedemonians, 
by reaſon of their near Affinity to the Dores, being 
oblig d to aſſiſt them, ſent. Nicomedes, Protectour to 
their young King Phſtoanax, with an Army conſiſt- 
ing of 1500 Lacedemontians, and 10000 of their Pe. 
lopoune ſi an Confederates, to their Relief. Nicomedes, 
with theſe Forces, having defeated the Phocenſe 
and recover d the three Cities from them, eſtabliſh 
a Peace between the two Nations. The Athenians, 
ſo ſoon as they knew the War between the Phocenſes 
and the Dores was ended, and that the Lacedemo - 
niaus were upon their Return home, conſulted how 


they might cut them off in their Paſſage (g). The 


Lacedemonians were in great Doubt what way the 

ſhould return home: they could not fail throug 

the Criſean Gulf, becauſe the Athenians were read 

to meet them there. And they could not marc 

home by Land; for, Megara and Pege being Gar- 
riſon'd by the Athenians, they could not go over 
Geranea, which was not only a difficult Paſſage of 
it ſelf, but was always guarded by the Athenians. 
Wherefore they at length reſolvd to march into 
Beotia, and ſtay there till they could have an Oppor- 
tunity of returning home. Some of the Athenians 
who were diſaffected to their preſent Eſtabliſhment, 
wherein the Populace had ſo great an Influence, 
and were againſt building the long Walls, made ſome 
private Overtures to the Lacedemonians, 1n hopes 
that they would diflolve the Democracy, and de- 
moliſh the long Walls. The Athenians, in the mean 
time, ſuſpecting ſome ſuch Deſign, levied an Army 


(g) Died. Sic, J. 11. 


con- 
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conſiſting of about 14000 Men, 2 great part of 
which they taiſed among the Theſſallans and the 
Argroi, and their other Confederates (. 

The Lacedemonians, hearing what Preparations 
the Athenians had made, march'd towards 7 anagra, 
in Peoria, where they were ſoon met by the A7he- 
uians, and came to a very ſharp Engagement. The 
Theſſalians, in the heat of the Battle, went over to 
the Lacedemonians: however, the Athenians and 
the Argrvi made an obſtinate Defence, and after a 
great Slaughter on both Sides, they were parted by 
the Night. In the mean time, a great Quantity of 
proviſion was coming from Attica to the Athenians; 
which the Tbeſſalians endeavour'd to intercept in 
the Night. The Atbenians, who guarded the Pro- 
viſions, being ignorant of the Treachery of the 
Theſſalians, recerv'd them as Friends: but the 
T heſſalians preſently falling upon the Athenzans , 
there followed a ſharp Conflict between them. The 
Athenian Army, as ſoon as they heard of what the 
Theſſalians had done, came up to the Relief of their 
Country-men, and, having put the Theſalians to 
flight, purſued them with great Slaughter. Here- 
upon, the Lacedemonians march d to ſuccour the 
Theſ$alians : ſo that the two Armies at length came 
to a general Battle, wherein after much Blood ſhed 
on both ſides, a Truce was concluded between them 
for four Months (7). Thucydides, making mention 
of this Battle at 7 anagra, lays, that the Lacedemo- 
"ans obtained the Victory, and enter'd Megaris: 
and, having cut down all the Woods before them, 
paſt through the Hbmut over the Promontory Ge- 
ranea, and returned home (). | | 

After this, the Thebans, who had, for ſome time, 
been under Diſgrace, upon the Account of their 
joining with Xerxes, in the Perfian War, and now 
found themſelves deſpis'd, and their Authority dif. 


Ch) Thucyd. l. 1. (i) Died. Sic. l. 11. (k) Tuchd. J. 1. 
own d 
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 own'd by the reſt of the Zeotiers, began to conſider 
how they might retrieve. their former Glory, and 
Power xr; their City; whereupon. they delir'd the 
Aſſiſtance of the Lacedemontans,. to reduce all Moria 
under the. Dominion of Thebes : promiſing them, 
that, if they would aſſiſt them in this Deſign, they 
would maintain the War againſt the Atbeniant at 
their own Charge, ſo that the Laced.emonians ſhould 
have no Occaſion for the Future to ſend any Land 
Forces out of Pe/oponneſuns. The Lacedoemonians took 
the Petition of the Thebans into Conſide ration 
thinking that Thebes, when. it had recove 
Strength, wauld be a Bulwark againſt Atbeus. 
Therefore, having at that time a conſiderable Force 
at Tanagra, they enlarg'd the Extent of the City 
Thebes, and fore d the other Cities of Gaatia to ſub- 
mit to her Authority (7). The Athenians rais d 2 
numerous Army to oppoſe the Proceedings of the 
Lacedemonians, and, within ſixty two Days aſter 
the Battle at Taragra, enter'd Heotia under the Con- 
duct of «Myroniaes, and having obtain'd a fignal 
Victory over the Zeotrans at Ocnophyta, reduc'd all 
Baotia, except Thebes, and raz'd the Walls of 7a- 
nagra (m). Myronides, after this Victory, reduc'd 
the Locri Opantz, and forc'd them to deliver to him 
Ioo Holtages. After which he made an Irruption 
into Pharſalia, and having ſnbdued the 'Phocenſes, 
and taken Hoſtages from them, he went into 7 hefdaly, 
and commanded the 7 heſ/alzans to receive thoſe, whom 
they had baniſh'd (2). Amongſt theſe, according to 
Thucydides, was Oreſtes, the Son of Ecbecratides 
King of Theſſaly, who, being baniſh'd from his 
own Country, fled to Athens, and perſwaded the 
Athenians to endeavour to reſtore him (o). The 
Inhabitants of Pharſalus not complying with theſe 
Demands, Myronides beſieg d them: the beſieg'd for 
a long time made a brave Defence, Myronides there- 


(1) Died. Sic. I. 11. (m) Confer Died. Sis, ibid. & Thucyd. I. 1. 
(n) Died, Sic. I. 11. (e) Tn, I. 1. 
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fore, being unable to take Pharſates, deſpair'd of ſub- 


duing 7hefdaly, and thereupon return'd to Athens (p). 


About this time the Athenians finiſh'd their long 


Walls: after which, according to 7 hutydides, the 
Ainetæ, ſurrenderd to the Athenzans, upon the 
following Terms ; That their Walls ſhould be de- 
moliſh'd, that they ſhould deliver their Ships, and, 
= the future, pay the Tribute impos d upon 
them (7). / 

AS, Vs Tolmides the Son of Tolmaus, being 
incited by an Emulation of performing ſomething 
equa] to the great Atchievements of Myronides, ob. 
tain'd leave of the Athenians to make a Deſcent 
upon the Coaſts of Laconia. Having made all the 
neceſlary Preparations for this Expedition, he loos'd 
from Athens, with a Fleet conſiſting of 50 Sail, and 
Land Forces amounting to 4000 Men, and faild to 


| Methone, upon the Coaſts of Laconia, When he had 


taken that Place, ſome Succours came from Sara, 
whereupon he retir'd, and ſail'd from thence to 
Gytheum, a Port belonging to the Lacedemonians. 
Having taken that City, he Burnt all the Lacedæ- 
monian Ships, which lay there in Harbour, and laid 
waſte the Country about it. From hence he ſail'd 
to Zacynthus, and, having reduced all the Towns in 
that Iſland, loos'd from thence to Naupactus upon 
the oppoſite Coaſt. He took this place at the firſt 
Aſſault, and planted the Meſſenians there, whom the 
Spartans, about three Years before this, had driven 
out of Peloponneſus, After this, he march'd with 
his Forces into. Peotra. b 
Whilſt Tolmides lay there, Pericles, with a Fleet 
of 50 Sail, and Forces conſiſting of 1000 Men, was 
ſent to Invade Peloponneſus. Pericles, Landing his 
Forces in Peloponneſus, waſted the Territories of 
Sicyon ; and, Beating the Sicyonians in a pitch'd 
Battle, kill'd a great Number ot them in the Purſuit, 


(p) Died. Sic. I 11, (q) Thacyd. J. 1 
ſhut 
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ſhut up the reſt of them within their Walls. Whillt , 


he lay at the Siege of Scyon, the Lacedæmonians ſens E 
ſome Succouts to its Relief: whereupon, finding it | 
impoſſible to take Sichen, he march'd from thence 


into Atarnania, where, after he had for ſome time 2 
ravaged the Country, he Belieg'd Oenzade, a City of , 
Acar nania, upon the River Achelous, but; not being 
able ro take it, return'd to Athens (r). After this, he 
planted a Colony of 1090 {thenians in the Thracias ' 
Cberſoneſus, wherein he rais'd ſeveral Caſtles and 
fortified Places; and thereby hinder'd the frequent 
Incurſions of the Thraczans into the Cherſoneſas, and 
put a ſtop to thoſe Quarrels which aroſe in it; for, 
che Cherſoneſus, being inhabited by different Nations, 
ſome of them very Barbarous, and living upon Ra- 
pine, was perpetually ſubject to Commotions, from 
its own Inhabitants, as well as from thoſe who 
>order'd upon it. But now the Atheniqns, being 
diſpers d through the chief Cities of the Cherſoneſus, 
held all Parties in quiet Subjection (4). In the 
mean time, To/mides \paſs d over into Eubæa, and 
divided the Country of the Naxians amongſt 1099 
of the Athenians (t). | 
Cimon, who had been in Baniſhment Five Yeary, 
was now call'd home by. a Decree, whereof Pericks 
was the Author, ch608k he had been before the chief 
inſtrument in procuring his Baniſhment (). The 
f5rlt Thing that Cimon did after his Return, was to 
Reconcile the two Cities, Athens and Sparia: and 
by his means a Peace was concluded between them, 
for Five Years (x). About a Year after this, a Peace 
was concluded between the giv: and the Lacedes + 
nonians, for Thirty Years, e Re 
The Grecians had, ever fince the Banifhment of 
Cimon, been ſheathing their Swords in one another's 
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(r) Confer Thucyd. 1.1, Died, Sic, J. t i. (s) Fiurarch. in Pericle, 
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Bowels : But he, having now made up the Differences 


between the two Principal of the contending Parties, 


rſwaded the Athenians to employ. their Arms 
againſt the Zarbarians; and to enrich themſelves 
with the Spoils of thoſe, who were by Nature ac- 
counted Enemies to Greece. The Athenians, having 
loſt their Fleet, which they ſent into Apt, at 
the Iſland Profopis , were now reſolv'd to Revenge 
themſelves upon the Perſians. Hereupon they fitted 
out a Navy, conſiſting of 200 Sail, and F 
Cimon General of their Forces, order'd him to Sai 


directly to Cyprus, and engage the Per/tans (y). When 


all things were prepar'd, and the Army ready to 
embark, Cimon, as Plutarch relates, Dream'd, that an 
angry Bitch bark'd at him, 'and a kind of humane 
Voice, mixt with Barking, utter'd theſe words : 


Tre e »» 17 xz i n TIE, % 


Co on, for ſhortly thou ſhalt be 
A Friend to my youits helps, and me. 
| r=} „„ Ar. Morgan. 


Aſlyphylas of Poſidoniam, a Man $kill'd in Divina- 
tion, and intimate with Cimon, told him that his 
Death was preſaged by this Viſion, which he thus 
explain d. A Dog is an Enemy to him he barks at, 
and a Man is a Friend io his Enemy, when he is 
Dead: The mixture of humane Voice wich Barking 
ſignified the Per ans, the Perſian Army conſiſting 
of Greeks and Barbarians. After this Dream, as he 
was Sacrificing to Bacchus, whilſt the Prieſt cut up 
the Victim, a great Number of Emmets, taking up 
the congeal'd Particles of Blood, laid them about 
Cimon's great Toe. Cimon had no ſooner eſpied this, 
than the Prieſt ſhew'd him the Liver of the Sacrifice 
imperfect, and wanting that part, which they call d 
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the Head. Both theſe were ery fatal Omens; how 
ever he could not then recede from the Enterprize, 
and therefore he iminediarety ſet Sail (4), 
Ar tala zus, one of the Perfian Commanders, lay 
then at Cyprus, with a Fleet cônſiſting of 300' Sail; 
Megabazus with an Army of 200000 Men was in Ci. 
licta. Cimon, upon his arrival at Cyprus, Landed 
in the Iſland, beſieg d Citium and Malut, and ex- 
ercis'd great Humanity towards all whom he took 
Prifoners. After this, a freſh ſupply of Ships com- 
ing from Pheniciaand Cilicia, to relieve Cyprus, Ci. 
mon loos'd from thence, and engag'd the Enemy. 
He ſunk a great Number of their Ships, took 100 of 
them with he Men in them, and purſued the reſt to 
the Coaſts of *PAznicia, Thoſe, who made their 
eſcape to the Land, fled to the Army under the Com- 
mand of Megabazas. The Athenians, Landing their 
Men, engag d the Enemy; in this Battle they loſt 
Anaxicrates, one of their chief Officers, after he had 
behay'd himſelf with great Brayery. The Athenians 
having made a great Slaughter of the Enemy, and 
obtain d the Victory, went dn Board, and Sail'd back 
to Cyprus. And thus ended the firſt Year of this 
Expedition (a2). # N | 
© The following Lear, Cimon i ak; die Cities in 
Cyprus Salamis, the chief City of the Iſland, was 
ill poſleſs'd by a ſtrong Garriſon of the Per/ians, 
throughly furniſht with all manner of Proviſions: 
ſo that they could eafily hold out a long Siege. 
This was a Place of ſuch Importance, that Cimon 
thought, that, it he could make himſelf Maſter of 
it, all Cypras would ſoon be reduc'd under his Power, 
and, the Pey/ians being thereby quite diſpirited, 
the War would preſently be at an end: and that the 
Athenians being now Malters of the Sea about Cyprus, 
the Perſians could not poſſibly throw any Succours 
into Salamit. The Athenians therefore immediately 
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(z) Plutarch, in Cimone. (a) Died. Sie, J. 12. lid | 
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nately defended hy the Per/ians, 


+ 


laid -cloſe Siege to Salamis, which was very obſti- 


de Perſians, In the mean tim 
Artaxerxes, hearing the. great Loſſes that he h 


ſuſtain d about Cyprus, wrote to his Generals, Com- 


manding them to conclude a Peace with the Grectans, 
upon any Terms. Ar/abazus and eMegabazus here- 
upon ſent Ambaſſadors to 4/hbeng to Treat aboht a 
Peace; and the Athenians agrec ing to their Propoſals 
Tent Ambaſſadors, the Principal of whom was Caiga, 
the Son of Hipponicus, with full Power to conclude 
matters between them. So at length a Peace was con- 
cluded; between the Athenians and Per/zans, upon the 
Following Terms: That the Grecian Cities, in a, 
mould enjoy their Liberty; that the Perſian Go- 
vernours ſhould not come within three Pays Journey 
of the Sea; that the Per/ian 4 ſhould nt 

Sail between Phaſelis, and the Cyancan [Nands.. N30 
laſtly, that, the Arbenzans ſhould not bring their 
Forces into Ar/axerxes's Dominions [b. 
his in all probability 1s the, ſame Treaty wWith 
that mention'd in Plutarch, immediately Jo : 
ver 


1 


that none of his Ships hould appear between ay 


him, made 11m prudently keep off frqm, Greece : ſo 
that es ee Sip e key 
Cl heligonzon, I{lan ls, he cou d of diſc 


Sail. But, in oh which Gra/erus made of 
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to culliat, who was employ das 'an Ambaſſador to 
£ manage t e Treat { ): mom oo or: mom 30 Aon 
Alfter the Concluſion of rhe peace, the Arbeurans 
| mov'd with their Forces from:Cypres.” In the mean 
time Con was ſeiz d with 4 Diſtemper, of which 
he Died, according to Dads, in that Iſland (4). 
Plurarch relates, that a little beforę his Dearth he fent 
to conſult the Oracle of pier Hammun, about ſome 
ſecret Matter only known to himſelf, and that the 
Meſſengers receiv'd no other Anfwer, than that 
they ſhould return, for Cimon was already with him. 
When they return'd to Cypras, they found that this 
was meant of his Death, which had happen'd in 
their Abſence, as ſome ſay by Sickneſs at Cirzurm 
in Cyprus ; or, according to others, by a Waund 
which he had receiv'd in a Skirmiſh with the Far, 
harians. Cimon, when he perceiv'd he ſhould die, 
order'd the Athenians to return home, and by no 
means to ſpread the News of his Death by the way. 
This they did with ſo much Secrecy that they all 
came ſafe home, and neither the Per/tans; nor their 
r own Allies, knew that Cimon was dead. So that, as 
N Phanodemus in Plutarch obſerves, the Grecian Army 
was Conducted by Cimon 30 Days after he was 
dead (e). . of SE SET 514 07 
With Cimon periſh'd all the good Fortune, not 
only of Athens, but of Crecce in general; For 
after the Concluſion of the Peace with the common 
Enemy, and the Death of Cimon; the Grettan 
Arms were not for a long time employ d abroad, but 
their Swords were drawn againſt one another: tho 
who bore Sway in the Principal Cities fomented 
their Quarrels, and animated them agalaſt one-ano- 
ther to that degree, that none durſt interpoſe their 
good Offices to reconcile them; till; by theit- mutual 
Diſcords, tFey brought themſelves tothe very Brink 
of Ruin, and gave the Perſians time to vpair all theft 
(c) Plutarch, in Cimene, (d) Died, Sie, I, 12. Confer Thucyd. 
4. 1. Plutarch. & Corn, Nep. in Cimonie.*(e) Platarih, in Gimrone. 
to You B b 3 Loſſes. 
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Loſſes. The Death of Cimon, at ſuch a Iuncture, 
was the more to be lamented. He made it his utmoſt 
Endeavour to maintain a good Correſpondence be- 
tween the two leading States of Greece, Athens and 
Sparta : which, by his Intereſt both at home, and 
at Harta, where he was more eſteem'd than any 
Athenian 2 der either before, or after his 
Time, he e ed to that degree, that they never 
committed any Acts of Hoſtility, upon one another 
till aſter his Baniſhment. He was one of the greate 

Men that ever bore Sway in the Athenian Common- 
wealth; being no ways inferiour to his Father MH 
tiades in Valour, or to 7 hemiftocies in Prudence, and 
as Plutarch aflirms-( f), more Honeſt than either of 
them, though there doth not appear any Inſtance of 
Miltiades's Diſhoneſty. From his firſt Riſe in the 
State, being conſtantly employ d abroad, he had 
neither Time nor Opportunity to apply himſelf 
much to Civil Affairs: But no Man gave a greater 
Check to the Power of Per/ia than Cimon and he 
never obtain'd any Advantage over the Perſians, 
which he did not purſue with the utmoſt Expedition, 
In his younger Years he is {aid to have been Looſe 
and Debauch'd, and to have wholly abandon'd himſelf 
to Pleaſure and Exceſs, and to have very much re- 
ſembled his Grandfather Cimon, in his Manners and 
Way of Living, who from his Stupidity obtain'd 
the Name of Koda4yuer; or Fool. Some have not 
ſerupled to charge him with having liv'd familiarly 
with his Siſter E/pinice ſome time before he Married 
her: She being otherwiſe a Woman of no great Repu- 
tation for her Chaſtity. And Plutarch is inclin'd to 
believe that he was given to Women. He was, as 
1s generally beliey'd, (though there are not wanting 
thoſe that deny it) extremely well Bred, having 
learnt whatſoeyer the, Young Noblemen of Athens, 
of thoſe times, us'd to be inſtructed in. He could 
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Sing tolerably well, which he never, refus'd to do 
when he was ask d; and for that Reaſon was more 
generally belov'd than Themiſlocles, who deſpis d 
ſuch Accompliſhments, as below a Soldier or States- 
man. There was ſuch a wondertul Simplicity, and 
unaffected Openneſs. and Freedam in his Behaviour 
that he engag'd the Affections of all that conversd 
with him. But what more eſpecially endear'd him 
to the Commons, was his extreme Generoſity and 
Hoſpitality. His Gardens lay; open and expos'd, 
that any one might gather what Fruit he pleas'd. 
His Table was always well ſpread; and though he 
did not affect nice or coſtly Entertainments, yet 
there was always Plenty of Proviſion, ſufficient for 
as many as would come to it. Ariftotle ſays, that 
he did not allow this Liberty to all the Athenians 
indifferently, but only to thoſe of his own Village 
Lacia, where he was Born (g). He never walk d 
the Streets but with his Footmen attending him, 
who always carried conſiderable Summs of Money 
which he diſtributed to the Poor Citizens: and 
when he met an Old decay'd Citizen meanly cloth'd, 
he frequently ſtrip'd his own Servant, to cloth him 
(). He often Buried Poor Citizens, at his own 
Charge, who did not leave enough behind them to 
defray their Funeral Expences (1) Beſides all this 
he very much Beautify'd and Adorn'd CUTE his. 
own private Expences. He built thoſe Publzc 
Places of Exerciſe, wherein their Philoſophers. us“ 
to read and diſpute, and which the A4rhenians after- 
wards ſo much frequented and delighted in. He 
ſet the Forum with Plane Trees: The Academy, 
which was before open and expos d to the Weather; 
he fenc'd with Trees, and beautify d with Foun ; 
tains; he made cover'd Allies to walk in, and ſev 
out Ground for Foot and Horſe-races. In a word, 
he did all the good Service he could, both to the. 
(g) Plat arch. in Cimone, Confer Cic. de Offc. I. 2. (h) Plutarsh, 
© Corn, Nep. in Cimone, (i) Corn. Nep. ilidenm en 
5295 B b 4 Publick 
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Publick and to Private Perſons; fo that, it is not 
to be wonder d, that he who was ſo.yſeful whilſt he 
liv'd, ſhould be lamented when he was dead. It is 
not agreed where he was buried: ſome ſay that he 
was carried from Cyprus to Athens, others that he 
was buried at lum. Plutarch thinks, that the 
Monuments call'd Cimonian, which in his time re- 
main'd at Athens, prove him to be buried there: 
yet the Inhabitants of Citium, as \Nauficrates in 
Platarch affirms, paid a particular Honour to a cer- 
tain Tomb, which they call'd Cimous, the Oracle, 
which they conſulted, when they were afflicted with 
2 great Famine, having commanded them to honour 
mon as a God (&). | web d. 
After the Death of Cimon the inveterate Hatred of 
the Athenians towards the Lacedemonians ſoon diſ- 
cover d it ſelf. The Lacedgmonians were at that 
time engaged in the War, call'd the Holy-War; 
_ the Phocenfes : who having unjuſtly depriv' 
the Inhabitants of Pe/phr of their Temple, the Lace- 
exmonians rais'd an Army againſt them, and, havin 
diſpoſſeſt them of the Temple, gaye it to the Deſphi. 
ant. The Lacedemmnians had no ſooner returned 
home, but the Athenians, under the Command of 
Pericles, ſubdued the Delphians, and reftor'd the 
—_— to the Phocenſes (1). About the ſame time, 
the Megarenſes, revolting from the Athenians, ſent 
mbaſſadours to Sparta, and enter'd into a Confe- 
eracy with that City. The Athenians, being en- 


| Tag'd at the Treichery of the Megarcfes, ſent an 


Army into their Territories, which, having ravag'd 
the Country, and gotten much Plunder, return'd 
home. The Megarenſes made a Sally out upon the 
the "Athenians, but were beaten back into their 
WU he 

Some time after this, ſome Peotian Exiles hayide 
polleſs'd themſelves of Orchomenus, Cheronea an 
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ſeveral other Cities of Hœotia, the Athenians ſent a 


Party, conſiſting of ooo heavy-arm'd Men, into 


Brotia, under the Conduct of 7olmiaes. Pericles 
was — this Expedition, and endeavour'd to 
diſſwade Toſmides from it: but he being obſtinately 


bent upon this Enterpriſe, march'd into Hœotia, 


took Cheronea, and having enflav'd the Inhabitants, 
left a Garriſon of the Athenians in that City. Aſter 
he left Cheronea, th? Beotians, in Conjunction with 
the Locri and ſome Exiles of Zubea, made a Sally 
out of Orchomenus, and fell upon Totmiaes, near 


Coronea, and' either kill'd or took all the Athenians 


Priſoners. Folmzdes, having 'behav'd himſelf very 
bravely, was kill'd in this Action. Hereupon, the 
Athenians, to redeem their Priſoners, were fore d 
to reſtore all the Cities of YBeotia to their Li- 
berty (): and the bad Succeſs of this Expedition 
very much rais'd Pericles's Reputation at Athens, 
who had oppos d it from the Beginning (0). | 
Upon this Defeat in Hœotia, the Athenian Intereſt 
among the Grecian Cities declin'd very ſenſibly ; 
many of them being ready to revolt, and all Zubæa 
being in actual Rebellion againſt him. Hereupon 
Pericles, with a conſiderable Force was ſent over 
into Zubea; where he had but juſt arriv'd, when 
News was brought to him, that the Magarenſes, 
who had lately revolted, being aſſiſted by the C. 
riuthians, Sicyonians, and the Inhabitants of Zpr- 
daurus, had kill'd all the Athenian Garriſon in fe. 
gara, except a ſmall Party which made their Efcape 
to Niſea; and that the Peloponneſians were making 
an Irruption into Attica. Theſe Dangers, being 
nearer home, forc'd Pericles to withdraw his Army 
from Zabea, that he might hinder the Peloporne/ians 
from entring into Attica: but, upon his Return 
home, he found the Lacedemonians, under the Con- 
duct of their King Pliſtoanax, advanc'd as far as 
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Thiraſium and Zleuſis, and ravaging the Country 
thereabouts. Pericles, notwithſtanding, was very 
unwilling to run the Hazard of a Battle with the 


Lacedemonians, if he could poſſibly avoid it. He 


found that Ph/loanax, who was but a Young Man, 
was entirely govern'd by Cleandrides, whom the 
Eobori had plac'd about him, as his chief Counſellor. 
Pericles therefore corrupted Cleanarides, whereupon 
the Peloponne/ian Army ſoon retir'd out of Attica. 
The Lacedæmonians, being enrag'd at the Diſappoint- 
ment of this Expedition, and finding their Army 
diſpers'd, condemn'd Pliſtoanaæ in a pecuniary Mulct, 
which being unable to pay he was immediately Ba- 
niſh'd. As for Cleanarides, who preſently fled, he 
was condemn'd to Death (p). 

As ſoon as the Peloponne/ian Army had retreated 
out of Attica, Pericles, with a Navy conſiſting of 
zo Sail, and ooo Men, paſs'd over again into Zubea. 
Firſt he drove out the Hippobatæ, the Principal Men 
both in Riches and Authority at Chalbis then he 
took Heſtiæa, turn'd out the Inhabitants, and planted 
a Colony of Athenians in their Room; the chief 
Reaſon of this Rigour towards the Inhabitants of 
Heſtiæa, was their having formerly taken an Atbe- 
nian Galley, and kill'd all the Men that were in it. 
The other Cities, being terrified at theſe Proceed- 
ings, immediately ſubmitted to the Athenzans ; 
whereupon a Peace was concluded between them 
for 30 Years, and ſign'd by Callias and Chares (9). 
After the Athenians return'd home from Zubœa, a 
Treaty was made between them and the Pelopon- 
neſians, whereby the Athenians were oblig'd to 
reſtore Niſea, Achaia, Pegæ and Trezen, which 
they had taken from the Peloponne/ians, and a 
Peace was concluded between them for Thirty 
Years (r). ap 


(p) Plutarch. in Pericle. (q) Died. Sic. I. 12, Thucyd. I. 1. 
In 


Plutarch. in Pericle, (r) Thucyd, l. 1. 
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- In: the Sixth Year after the Concluſion of this 
Peace, a War broke out between the Inhabitants of 
Samos and Miletus, about the City Priene. The Mz. 
leſians, being inferiour in Strength to the Samians, 
were ſecretly Encouraged, by a diſcontented Party 
in Samos, that was uneaſy under the preſent Eſta- 
bliſhment, to ſue to the Athenians for their Aſſiſt- 
ance... Pericles, who now had the ſole Management 
of Affairs at Athens, was already engag'd on their 
ſide. There was at that time one A/ paſta, a cele. 
brated Courteſan of Miletus, the Daughter of one 
Axtiochus, and a Woman of great Parts, and ſo ex- 
cellently skill'd in State-Affairs, that the wiſeſt and 
greateſt Men of the Age us d to frequent her Com- 
pany to improve their Knowledge and Experience. 
Pericles was at that time in Love with her, and 
afterwards putting away his own Wife, Marry d her: 
ſo that it was ſulßected, that, at her ons, Pe. 
ricles prevail'd with the Athenians to alliſt the Mi. 
lefrans. For the Samians refuſing to lay the matter 
before the Athenians, and to make up the Quarrel in 
a peaceable way, Pericles with 40 Ships ſail'd to 
Samos, eſtabliſh d a Democracy in the Iſland, took 
5o Boys and as many Men for Hoſtages, whom he 
ſent to the Iſland Zemmos, impos d 80 Talents upon 
Samos as a Tribute, and, leaving a Garriſon of Atbe- 
nians there, return'd to Athens. After his return, 
ſome of the Nobility, who, being unable to bear a 
Popular Government, had fled to the Continent of 
Aſia, enter'd into League with Pyſ/uthnes then Go- 
vernour of Sardis, who ſupply d them with 700 Men, 
in hopes of reducing Samos under his Maſter's Do- 
minion. With theſe Forces the Samian Fugitives 
landed by Night in Samos, and, having driven out 


all of the Popular Faction, ſtole away their N | 


from Lemnos, and deliver'd the Athenian Garriſon, 
which Pericles left in Samos, to Piſſuthnes. And, 
thus openly Revolting from the Azhenians, they 
made Preparations to carry on the War againſt 
Ailetus. | —— At 
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At the ſame time that theſe things were tranſacted 
at Samos, Byzantium re volted from the Athenians (s). 
Pericles was hereupon ſent a Second time with'a 
Navy, conſiſting of 6 Sail, to Samos; whereof he 
ſent 16 towards Caria, to diſcover the Phanician 
Fleet (which he heard was coming to aſſiſt Samos \ 
and to gather Supplies from Chios and Lesbos. With 
the remaining 44 he Engag'd the Samian Fleet, 
which conliſted 55 70 Sail, and obtain'd the Victory 
near the Ifland Tragia. Pericles, after this Victory, 
being join'd by 40 Ships from Athens, and 25 from 
Chios and Lesbos, landed in Samos, beat the Enemy 
in a pitch'd Battle, and, having forc'd them to fly 
into their Walls, beſieg'd them both by Sea and 
Land. In a few days after, Pericles, with 60 Sail, 
cruis'd towards Caria, in order to engage the Phe- 
nician Fleet, which he heard was coming to relieve 
Samos. In the mean time the Relieg'd thought this 
a very favourable Opportunity to make a Sally upon 
the Enemy, whilſt Pericles was abſent; which Nev 
did with-ſo good effect, that they funk many of the 
Athenian Ships which lay at the Siege, and gain'd 
ſo compleat a Victory, that they held the Dominion 
of the Sea 14 Days, during all which time they Im. 
ported and Exported what they would. The News 
of this Defeat of the Athenians brought Pericles 
back to Samos, where he had nat lain many Days 
when he was join'd by 60 Ships, under the Command 
of 7 bucydides, Agnon, Phormio, T lepalemus and Anticles, 
from Athens, and 30 more from Chios and Lesbos. 
With thefe numerous Supplies he carried on the 
Serge with the utmoſt Vigour, ſtorming their Walls 
with new Engines, invented by one Artomon an En, 
23 of Sparta ſo that in a ſhort time he became 
aſter of the City. Having puniſh'd the chief Au. 
thors of the Revolt, he exacted 200 Talents to de- 
fray the Expences which dhe Arhenigus had been at 
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in this War. He took all their Ships, demoliſh'd 
r alls, re-eſtabliſh'd the Democracy, and then 
returned, to Athens, having ſpent nine Months in 
this Expedition (7) The Inhabitants of Zygantiuns 
immediately ſubmitted to the Atbeniant upon this 
— — That they ſhould be ſubje& Ko. fee 
Evo * erms as they had been before their 
olt (4). | 


1 1905210 1 ;- a9yioimants 
The 30 Years Peace, concluded between the Athe- 
biens and Peloponne/ians, was yet inviolably,obſerv'd 
on both ſides : but within two Years after Samos 
was reduc'd, a, War broke out between Corinth.and 
the Iſland Corcyra, which gave Occaſion, not on to 
the Breach of this Treaty, but to the longeſt an 
moſt mu War that ever was wag'd by the Creci- 
l 


ans againſt one another. The Ground of this Quar- 
Nh. etween Corinth and Corcyra, was as follows. 
There was a City nam'd pidamnus, ſince call d Dyr- 
rachium, ſituated on the /onzan Sea, near the Tan. 

1, a Barbarous Nation of IAricum. In this 
City the Corcyreans had Formerly planted a Colony, 
under the Conduct of one Phaſzas, the Son of 12 
taclides, a Corinthian by Birth, and deſcended; from 
Hercules: The Corinthians, and others of the Dorick 
Nation, join'd with them in this Plantation. bi- 
damnus, after ſome Years, became very Conliderable, 
as well for the Number of its Inhabitants, as for its 
Wealth: but, being engag'd in continual Wars with 
her Barbarous Neighbours, and ſhaken with Civil and 
Inteſtine Commotions, ſhe was at length reduc'd to a 
very weak Condition. The City was, at this time, di- 
vided by Two powerful and violent Factions, where. 
of the Commons, being Superiour, expell'd the No. 
bility, who immediately join'd the Harbarians, and 
infeſted thoſe, who remain d in the City, with Rob. 
beries both by Sea and Land. The Commons, by this 
means, were reduc d to ſuch Extremities, as fore d 
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398 The Hiſtory f GREECE. Book III. 
them to ſend to Corcyra, the Mother of their Colony, 
to deſire 8 not to ſee them periſh, but 
to reconcile the Nobility to them, and put an end 
to the War. The Corcyreans took no notice of their 
Requeſt,” whereupon. they conſulted the Deſphian 
Oracle, whether they ſhould not acknowledge Co. 
rinth as the Mother of their Colony, and commit 
themſelyes to the Protection of that City. 
Oracle commanding them to do fo, they immediatel 
went to Corinth, where they related the Anſwer the 
had receivd from the Oracle, acknowledg'd that 
City as the Mother of their Colony, Phalius the 
Founder of it being a Corinthian, and laſtly, deſit d 
her Protection againſt the baniſh'd Nobility and the 
Barbarians. The Corinthians very readily Promis'd 
to afliſt them, not only upon the Account of the 
Equity of their Cauſe, but in hopes of gratifying 
their own privateReſentments, againſt the Corcyreans. 
They thought themſelves to have as good a Right to 
the Colony at Zpidammus, as the Corcyreans, and they 
had for a long time been provok'd by the contemp- 
tuous Behaviour of Corcyra towards them: for that 
Iland, notwithſtanding it was planted by the 
Cormthians , yet, now depending upon its Riches, 
and Power at Sea, refus'd to pay the Corinthians thoſe 
Marks of Honour which were due from a Colony to 
its Mother City. So that, on both theſe Accounts, 
arr were reſolv'd to relieve Epidamnus, and to 
embrace this Opportunity of revenging themſelves 
upon Corcyra. * . 
The Corinthians gave leave to as many of their 
own City .as would, to go to Epidammus, and levied 
Forces at Ambracia and Leucas, which march'd to 
Apollonia: for they were afraid tg venture by Sea, 
leſt they ſhould be ſurpriz'd by the Corcyreans, Who, 
hearing that the Commons of. Spidamnus had ſub- 
mitted themſelves to Corinth, and obtain'd a con- 
{iderable Force thence to defend their City, imme- 
diately made to Epidamnus with 25 which 
4 were 
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were ſoon after join'd by another Fleet, and ve 
inſolently commanded them to receive their Fugi- 
tives, and ſend away the Forces, ſent from Corinth, 
to their Aſſiſtance. Theſe Threats having no Effect, 
the other Fleet, which being join d by the /Zyrians 
conſiſted of 14 Sail, came from Corcyra to —— 
Then the Corcyreans propos d, that, whoſoever of the 
Citizens or Strangers would, might depart out of 
the City with Safety, otherwiſe they ſhould be 
treated as Enemies. But when this did not prevail, 
the Corcyreans began a formal Seige. The Chrintbi- 
ans, hearing that Fpidamnus was beſieg d, ſent a 
Navy conſiſting of 68 Sail, which they had rais'd 
at home and amongſt their Confederates, and 3000 
effective Men of their own to its Relief. The Cor- 
cyreans being affrighted at theſe mighty Preparati- 


ons, ſent Ambaſſadours to Corintb, who were at- 


tended by others from Srcyon and = to deſire 
the Corinthians to draw away their Forces with the 
new Colony from Ep:idammus, becauſe that City did 
not belong to them. But if they inſiſted on their 
Title to it, the Corcyreans propos d to have the 
Matter judicially tried by any City in Peloponneſus , 
which they wo the Cormthians ſhould agree on: 
Or if they did not approve of theſe Propoſals, they 
would ſubmit the Controverſy to be determin d by 
the Delphian Oracle, or take any other reaſonable 
Method they would offer to prevent a War. The 
Corinthians anſwer'd to this, that if they would raiſe 
the Siege of Epidamnus, they would confult about the 
Matter. The Corcyreans agreed to do this, upon 
Condition they would remove their Forces from 
art or to make a Trace for Ceflation of Arms, 
ill the Matter was decided. iy 


The Corinthians would not comply with theſe | 


Propoſals, but ſo ſoon as their Fleet was furniſh'd 
with neceffary Proviſions,” and their Confederates 
were ready, ſent a Herald to 3 War againſt 
the Corcyreans, and then fail'd to pidamnus _ 
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them to ſend to Corcyra, the Mother of their Colony, 
to defire the Corcyreans not to ſee them periſh, but 
to reconcile the Nobility to them, and put an end 
to the War. The Corcyreans took no notice of their 
Requeſt,” whereupon. they conſulted the Deſphian 
Oracle, whether they ſhould not acknowledge Cv. 
rinth as the Mother of their Colony, and commit 
themſelyes to the Protection of that City. TI 
Oracle commanding them to do ſo, they immediate] 
went to Corinth, where they related the Anſwer the 
had receivd from the Oracle, acknowledg'd that 
City as the Mother of their Colony, Phaſins the 
Founder of it being a Corinthian, and laſtly, deſit d 
her Protection againſt the baniſh*d Nobility and the 
Barbarians. The Corinthians very readily Promis'd 
to aflift them, not only upon the Account of the 
Equity of their Cauſe, but in hopes of gratifying 
their own privateReſentments, againſt the Corcyreans. 
They thought themſelves to have as good a Right to 
the Colony at Epidamuus, as the Corcyreans, and they 
had for a long time been provok'd by the contemp- 
tuous Behaviour of Corcyra towards them: for that 
Ifland, notwithſtanding it was planted by the 
Cormthians, yet, now depending upon its Riches, 
and Power at Sea, refus'd to pay the Corinthians thoſe 
Marks of Honour which were due from a Colony to 
its Mother City. So that, on both theſe Accounts, 
they were reſolv'd to relieve Epidamnus, and to 
embrace this Opportunity of revenging themſelves 
757 ö 
The Corinthians gave leave to as many of their 
own City as would, to go to Epidammus, and levied 
Forces at Ambracia oe Leucas, Which march'd to 
Apollonia: for they were afraid to venture by Sea, 
leſt they ſhould be ſurpriz'd by the Cortyreans, who, 
hearing that the Commons of. Spidamnus had ſub- 
mitted themſelves to Corinth, and obtain'd a con- 
{iderable Force thence to defend their City, imme- 
diately made to Zpidamnus with 25 Sail which 
N were 
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were ſoon after join'd by another Fleet, and ve 

inſolently commanded them to receive their Fugi- 
tives, and ſend away the Forces, ſent from Corinth, 
to their Aſſiſtance. Theſe Threats having no Effect, 
the other Fleet, which being join d by the /Zyrians 
conſiſted of 14 Sail, came from Corcyra to 5 
Then the Corcyreans propos d, that, whoſoever of the 
Citizens or Strangers would, might depart out of 
the City with Safety, otherwiſe they ſhould be 
treated as Enemies. But when this did not prevail, 
the Corcyreans began a formal Seige. The Cbrintbi- 
ans, hearing that Epidamnus was beſieg d, ſent a 
Navy conſiſting of 68 Sail, which they had rais'd 
at home and amongſt their Confederates, and 3000 
effective Men of their own to its Relief. The Cor. 
cyreans being affrighted at theſe mighty Preparati- 


ons, ſent Ambaſſadours to Corinth, who were at- 


rended by others from Scyon and * to deſire 
the Corinthians to draw away their Forces with the 
new Colony from Epidammus, becauſe that City did 
not belong to them. But if they infiſted on their 
Title to 1t, the Corcyreans propos'd to have the 
Matter judicially tried by any City in Pe/oporneſus , 
which they nd the Cormthrans ſhould agree on: 
Or if they did not approve of theſe Propoſals, they 
would ſubmit the Controverſy to be determin'd by 
the Delphian Oracle, or take any other reaſonable 
Method they would offer to prevent a War. The 
Corinthians anſwer'd to this, that if they would raiſe 
the Siege of Epidamnus, they would confult about the 
Matter. The Corcyreans agreed to do this, upon 
Condition they would remove their Forces from 
„ rep or to make a Trace for Ceſſation of Arms, 
ill the Matter was decided. 


The Corinthians would not comply with theſe 


Propoſals, but ſo ſoon as their Fleet was furniſh'd 
with neceffary Proviſions, and their Confederates 
were ready, ſent a Herald to proclaim War againſt 
the Corcyreans, and then fail'd to Epidamnus _— 
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the Command of Ariſteus, the Son of Pellices, Calli- 
crates, the Son of Ca/lias,; and Timanor, the Son of 
7 imanthes, Admirals; and Archetrmus, the Son of 
Eurytimus, and ſarchiaes; the Son of Harchus, Gene- 
rals of their Land- forces. Upon their arrival at A. 
tium, upon the Amùracian Gulf, an Herald came to 
them from the Corcyreans, wir Propoſals of Peace, 
which being rejected by the Corinthians, the Cor- 
cyreans, with a Navy ahl of 80 Sail, gave the 
Enemy Battle, wherein the Corcyreant obtain d the 
i&tory, and deſtroy d 15 of the Corinthian Ships. 
ie ſame Day Epidamnus was ſurrender,d;to'the Cor- 
cyreans upon theſe Terms, That all the Strangers, 
that were found in the City, ſhould be Sold; and 
; that the Corinthians, who came to relieye pidammus, 
ſhou]d be kept in Chains, till they ſhould be other- 
wiſe diſpos d of. The Battle being ended, the Cor. 
cyreans, having erected a Trophy at Ceucimna, a Pro- 


dane of Corcyra, put to Death all the other Priſ- 7 
| oners, but kept the Corinthians {lill in Chains. The c 
Corinthians being return'd Home, the Cotcyreans firſt 8 
ſail d to Leucat, a Colony belonging to Corinth, and 1 
walted the Country about it: and, after chat, to v 
N Cyllene , a Poſt of Elis, where they Burnt all the a 
f Ships that lay in Harbour, becauſe the Eleant had 2 
| furniſht the Corinthians, both with Money and:Ships. 0 
| The Corcyreans, by their Iate Victory, having ob- h 
| rain'd the 3 of the Sea, infeſted the Confede- $1 
rates of Corinth for the greateſt part of that Year, Ni 
| In the following Spring the Corin/hrans ſent, another h 
Na vy, and more Land- Forces, which Encampꝑt about lu 
Actium and Chimerium in Theſprotia, to; defend * 
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Book III. The Hiftory of GREECE. 4ot 
of Greece : the Corcyreans, who were not in 

| League with any of the Greczan Cities, being terrified 
at theſe Preparations, ſent Ambaſſadors to contract 
an Alliance with the Athenians, and to deſire their 
Afliſtance againſt the Corinbians, Hereupon, the 
Corimtbians immediately ſent Ambaſſadors to Athens, 
to diſſwade the Atbenian from entring into an Alli- 
ance with the Corcyrears, and to defire them to aſſiſt 
the Corimthians. The: Athenians, notwithſtanding, 
enter'd into a defenſive Alliance, with Corcyra, not 
daring to contract a ſtricter Confederacy, which 


would look like a Breach of the Treaty between them 


and the Peloponneſians. And the Motives, which 
engag d them to do this, were the ſtrength. of the 
Corcyrean Fleet, which they were unwilling ſhould 
be ſubject to the Corinthians, and the convenience of 
a Paſſage into Ictaly and Sicily through Curcyra. 
When the Corinthians were gone, the Athenians 
immediately ſent to Ships, to the aſſiſtance of the Cor- 
s, under the Command of Lacedemonius the 
Son of Cimon, Diotimut, the Son of Strombicbus, and 
Preteas, the Son of Epicles. Lacedemonius was 


very averſe to this expedition, but Pericles, who had 
always been an Enemy to Cimons Family, and usd 


all means to prevent his Sons riſing in the State, pro- 
cur d Lacedemonius to be ſent, on purpoſe to bring 
him under diſgrace. Cimon was ſuſpected to be too 
great a Favourer of the Lacedemonians, and Pericles 
now endeavour'd to faſten the ſame Suſpicion upon 
his Som. To this end, he gave him very ſtrict In- 
junctions, by all means to decline engaging with the 
Corinthians, unleſs they firſt offer d violence to Cv. 
cyra, under a pretence of regard to the Treaty be- 
tween the Athenians and Peloponnefaars - but, in caſe 
the Corinthians did make any attempts upon Corcyra, 


then he was order'd to act vigorouſly in her defence. 


Pericles. had taken care to allow him ſo ſmall a Num. 


ber of Ships, that he could not do any conſiderable 


Service: and by this means he thought to render 


Ce Tace- 
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| Lacedemonins ſuſpected in the intereſt of Sarta (x). 
The Corinthians, when they had made all neceſlary 
Preparations , Sail d towards Corcyra,with a Navy. 
conliſting of 150 Ships, under ihe chief, Command of 
Xenoclides , the Son of Enthycles. Being arri dat 
that part of the Continent, which lies aver. againſt 
 Corcyra, they Sail'd from Leucas, to Chimerium 
near Ephyra, a Port in that part of 7 heſprotia; which 
is call'd Ekatis. The Corcyreens, hearing that the 
Enemy was Sailing againſt them, fitted out a; Fleet 
conſiſting of 110 Sail; and under the CO oe 
HMiciades , AHſimides, and Ernrybates, came, 
encampt their Men in one of the Iſlands call'd Sta, 
being now join'd by Lacedæmonius with 10 Ships 
from Athens. Their Infantry, and L009, BOTS 
Arm'd Men, which came from Zacynihgs to their 
aſliſtance , lay in the Promontory Leucimna. The. 
Coranthians , whole Forces lay on the other Con- 
tinent, were join'd by a conſiderable Number of the 
Barbarians of thoſe Parts, who had always been 
their Friends; and, when all chings were ready. 
they took three Days Proviſion on Board, and haiſted 
Sail by Night, in order to engage the Enemy. 
About break of Day they diſcover d the Corgyreat 
Fleet, which was then Launcht into the main Ocean, 
in queſt of the Curinthians. As ſaon as they had 
ſight of one another, they drew out their Ships in 
Lane of Battle. The Albanian Ships were lac dan 
the right Wing of the Corcyreavs; the reſt af their 
Navy, being compos d of their: own Ships, was di- 
vided into three - Squadrons, - each of Which was 
Commanded by one of, their own. Admirals. The 
Cormthians, in their right Wing, plac'd the Ships a 
Mega a and Ambracia; in the middle ſtood their 
other Confederates, and themſelves farmid the leſt 
Wing, which was oppoſite tu the Aubeniamns. 
Having diſpos d their Ships in this Order, they 
came to a very ſharp Engagement, herein both Sades. 
— J | | 
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ſhew'd more Courage than Diſcipline. The right 
Wing of che Cormrbians , which conſiſted of the 
Ships of Megara and Ambracia , was put to Flight: 
and the Corcyreans with a0 Ships purſued them to the 
Continent, and Landing their Men, burnt the Cam * 
which were abandom d by the Enemy, and brought 

away much Plunder. Whilſt che Corcyreans' gave 
the chaee, the Corinthians in the right 
Wh obtain d the Adva and put the Corcxreans 
Flight. Whereupan the Athenians, who had 


na in compliance to their orders, forbore 
to engage, attackt the Cormibians. When the Co- 


rmtibians had —— the Corcyreans to the Shore, 
they return d to 


er up their broken Planks., 
and Bodtes of their Bead, which for the moſt part 
they recover d and brought to Sybola, an old broken 
Harbour of Tbeſprotia, where the Land- forees of 
the Barbarians lay, who came to their aſſiſtance. 
After this the Cormbiars rallied their Forces again, 
in order to give the Gorcyreans Battle a ſecond time: 
the Coreyreans, with — Ships they had left fit for 
uſe, tagether with thoſe of yo eggs prepar d to meet 
them, ing now afraid that the Corinthians would 
Land im Corcyrs: The Day was far ſpent, and the 
Pxan; — was Sung . à Battle, juſt ended, 
when the — on a ſuddain made a retreat; 
for Pericles , having rais d the clamours of the Peo- 
ple aga inſt him, becauſe he had afforded the Corcy- 
rears fo ſmall a ſupply, had now ſent 20 Ships more, 
under the Command of G/ancon the Son of Leager, 
and'-Andocides , the Son of Leogorus'; upon she 
wle ref the Corinthians thought fit to retire (). 
The next Day the Corryreaus, being now re-inforc'd 
with zb Ships from Athens, Saul'd to Sybota, where the 
— y at Anchor, and Challeng d them to Bat- 
The Coarmth:ens weigh d — reſolv d 
r the — becauſe the — . 
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404 The Hiſtory of GREECE. Book III. 
inforc'd with a wenn from Athens, and becauſe 
themſelves were involv'd in ſome difficulties, both 
about the Priſoners, whom they had on Board and 


were Sollicitous' how they ſhould keep, and about 


their Ships, which, lying in an unfrequented Harbour; 
they could not repair. Wherefore they conſulted 
which way they ſhould return Home, for they 
1magin'd that the Athenians, eſteeming the Treaty 
broken by their late ng with them, would 
not ſuffer them to Sail Home. Hereupon they ſent 
to expoſtulate with the Atbenian, for making War 
againſt them, and breaking the Treaty: For as much 
as when they endeavour'd to revenge themſelves on 
their Enemies, the Athenians prevented them, by ta- 
king up Arms againſt them. They deſir'd them there. 
fore it they intended to hinder their defigns againſt 
Eorcyra, or any other Place which they ſhould in- 
vade, that they would diſſol ve the Treaty, and take 
thoſe Men whom they had ſent, and Treat them as 
Enemies. The Corcyreans, who heard this Meſſage, 
with a great Shout defir'd the Azhenians'to Kill the 

Meſſengers; but they notwithſtanding return'd them 
this Anſwer: That they neither began the War, nor 
ated any thing contrary to the Treaty, unleſs de- 
fending their Confederates ſhould be eſteem'd fo: 
That if their deſigns lay any other way, they would 
by no means hinder them, but if they invaded'Cor- 
cyra, or any Country belonging to Her, they would 
defend Her to the ntmolt of their Power. 


The Corinthians, having receiv'd chis Anſwer, | 


prepar'd to return Home, firſt erecting a Trophy, at 
Sybota in T heſprotia, in Token of the Victory; for 
they had taken no leſs than 1000 of the Corcyreans, 
Priſoners, and Sunk yo of their Ships, which, beſides 
a great Number of Dead Bodies, and broken Planks, 
which they had recover'd from the Enemy, they 
thought a good Title to the Victory. The Corcye 
reans likewiſe erected a Trophy in one of the Iſlands 
6all'd Se, for the Wind very Fortunately carried 

away 
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away from the Cormihians,, moſt of the Carcaſſes 
and Planks back to their Ships; they had Sunk 30 of 
the Enemies Ships; the Corinthians, upon ſight of the 
Athenian Re. inforeements, had retreated, and refus d 
to fight the Day after, when the Corcyreans chal - 
leng d them to it; upon all which accounts they 
thought themſelves to have as good a Right to the 
Victory as the Corinthians. And ſo they both, in 
their own Opinion, return d Conquerours home. 
The Corinthians, in their way home- ward, took Anac- 
torium, a Town upon the Gulf of Ambracia, belong - 
ing in common to them with the Corcyreans : they 
drove all the Corcyreans out of the Town, and planted 
a Colony of their own in their Room. After this 
they ſold 800 of the Priſoners, whom they had taken 
from the Corcyreans, and kept 250 bound, treating 
them with the utmoſt Tenderneſs and Humanity, in 
hopes that when they return d into Corcyra, they, in 
requital to them for their Kindneſs, would betray it 
into their hands. Thus ended the War between 
Corinth and Corcyra, which was the firſt Occaſion 
of the Corinthians afterwards making War upon 
Athens (2). | 720 

The War between Corinth and Corcyra was no 
ſooner concluded, but other Differences fell out, 
which inflam'd the Quarrel between the Azhentrans 
and Peloponne ſians, and gave Occalion to that dread. 
ful War afterwards wag'd between them. For whilſt 
the Corinthians ſtudied to be reveng d on Athens, the 
Athenians , being jealous of the Hatred which the 
Corinthians bore to them, commanded the Inhabitants 
of Potiaæa, a City in the Iſthmus of Pallene, and a Co- 
lany of the Corinthians, but Confederate and Tribu- 
tary to Athens, to pull down their Walls which look 
towards Pallene, to expel their preſent Magiſtrates, 
and for the future not to receive any of the Ma- 
giſtrates which were Annually ſent to them from 
— tn TT ————_— 
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406 The Hiſtory of GREECH. Book III. 
Corinth; ſearing, leſt through the perſwaſion of 
Perdiccas , King of Macedon; and the Corintbiamt, 
they ſhould Revolt, and draw their other Conſede- 
rates in Thrace, into the ſame Practices with them- 
ſelves. The Athenians, immediately aſter the Battle 
ncar Corcyra, determin'd to proceed in this manner 
againſt Potidea ;} for they were now manifeſtly at 
variance with the Corinthians , and Perdiecas; who 
before had been their Friend and Confederate, now 
made War upon them. The occaſſon of the Quarrel 
between Perdiccas and the Athenians, was, their en- 
tering into an Alliance with his Brother Philip, and 
Deraas , the Son of Arid.eus, his Kinſman ,*who 
were in Arms againſt him. Hereupon , Peratccas, 
being afraid for himſelf and his Kingdom, fent to 
Sparta to negotiate a War between the Athenians 
and Peloponneſtans, and join'd with the Chrintbiaut, 
the better to procure the Revolt of Pofidea. He 
likewiſe Practis'd with the Inhabitants of Chakrs, 
and the PBorrieans, in Thrace, to Revolt from the 
Athenians. For he thought, that if he could make 
theſe neighbouring Cities his Confederates, he ſhould 
by their Aſſiſtance carry on the War with more eaſe 
againſt Atbens. 

The Athenians were not ignorant of all his Pro- 
ceedings, and therefore fitted out a Navy conſiſting 
of zo Sail, and Manning it with 1000 Men, under 
the Conduct of Archeftratus, the Son of Lycomeges, 
and Ten other Collegues, orderd them to make a 
Deſcent into e Macedonia, to take — from Po- 
tidea, and demoliſh the Walls of that City, and to 
have an eſpecial regard to the — Towns, 
that they did not revolt. The Inhabitants of Pe- 
ridæa, having ſent Ambaſſadors to Atbent, to diſ- 
ſwade the Arhenians from making any Alterations 
among them; by other Ambaſſadors, whom they 
ſent along with Ambaſſadors from Corin1b to Sparta, 
at the ſame time privately dealt with the Zacede- 
mon1ans, that, it there ſhould he occaſion, they A 
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aſſiſt chem. After much Sollicitation at Athens to 
no purpoſe, a; Fleet being now ſent from thence to 
<Maredoma;' and having obtain d large Aſſurances 
from the Ephori at Sparta, that, if the Athenians 
made any Attempts upon Potidea, they would In- 
vade Attica; the Potideate, with the Chalcidenſes 


and Hortieauc, revolted from the Athenians. Per- Olymp. 


Aicrat alſo petſwaded the Chalcidenſes to abandon 
and pull down their maritime Towns, and to for- 
tify Olynthus,; which was at a greater diſtance from 
the Sea. Hu gave them part of his own Country, 
and part of the Territories of Mygdonia, about the 
Lake Holle, to inhabit ſo long as the War againſt 
the Atbenians continued. The Atbenians, upon their 
arrival at Törace, finding Potidæa and the neigh- 
bouring Cities revolted, thought their preſent Forces 
not ſufficient to carry on the War, both againſt Per- 
diccas and the revolted Cities; and therefore imme- 


diately ſet Sail for Qfacedbnia, againſt which they 


were firſt ſent out, and there join'd Philip, and the 
Brothers of Derdas, who had made an Irruption into 


$6. 2. 
P  # 
3569. 


eMacedonia. In the mean time, whillt the be- 


nian Fleet lay upon the Coaſt of Macedonia, the Co- 
rimthians, fearing what was become of Potiden, ſent 
Volunteers from their own City, and levied, from 
the other Parts of r Forces conſiſting of 
1600 heavy arm d, and 400 light arm'd Men, who, 
under the Command of Ariſleus, the Son of Aal. 
mantus, arriv'd at Thrace, within 40 Days after Po- 
tide re volted. | 2 
The News of the Revolt, and the Forces which 
the Corinthians had ſent, under the Conduct of 
Ariflens, to Potidza, reaching Athens, the Athenians 
immediately ſent Calliat, the Son of Culliades, and 
four other Collegues, with 2000 heavy arm'd Men, 
and 40 Sail of Ships, againſt the revolted Cities. 
Upon their Arrival at Macedonia, they found the 


Forces, which the Athenians had ſent under the. 


Command of Arebeſtratus, in Poſleflien of 7herma, 
l a Cc 4 and 
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and beſieging Pyana ; where they continued ſome 
time, and help'd to carry on the Siege. In a ſhort 
time after, being forc'd, by the Affairs of Potides, 
to make as honourable Peace as they could with 
Perdiceas, they quitted Qſacedonia, and Marcht to 
Berrhea. Having made ſome ftuitleſs Attempts up- 
on that Place, they Marcht towards Potidæa. Both 
their Armies being now join'd, they were 3000-Men 
ſtrong, beſides a good Number of their Confederates, 
and 600 Macedonian Horſe, who had lately Serv'd 
under Philip, and Pauſanias, the Son, or according 
to ſome, the Brother of Derdas. Both their Fleets, 
being likewiſe join'd, conſiſted of 90 Sail.  Whillt 
their Fleet cruis d along the Shore, their Land Army 
by flow and eaſie Marches, in three Days, arriv'd 
and encampt at G1g0n4s, * 
The Polidæatus and Pehponne/tans, under Ariſteus, 
lay encampt in the Iſthmus, near O/ynthas, expecting 
the approach of the Athenians. Ariſteus, by the 
-- unanimous conſent of the Confederacy was made 
General of the Infantry, and Perdiccas of the Ca- 
valry , who, notwithſtanding the Peace lately con- 
cluded between him and the Athenians, aſliſted the 
Potiacatæ. He ſubſtituted Jolaus in his Command. 
Arifleus's delign was 10 {tay with the Body of his 
Army within the Iſthmus, and to Watch the Motions 
of the Athenians ; the Chalcidenſes, and their Con- 
federates were order'd to plant themſelves without 
the Iſthmus; 200 Horſe, under Perdiccas, were to 
lie within the City O/ynthus, and fo ſoon as the 
Athenians, had paſt that City to fall upon their Rear. 
And by this means he thought to have ſurrounded 
their whole Army. But Ca/ias, and his Collegues, 
detaching a Party of their Confederates and the Ma- 
cedontan Horle, ſent them before to Olynthus, to pre- 
vent thoſe within that Town from making a Sally 
out: and then himſelf with the other part of his 
Army marcht towards Potiaca. When they drew 
near to the Iſthmus, they found the Enemy ready to 

: 3 ' 6 8 Eh- 
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engage, and, accordingly they  prepar'd for the 
Battle. In this Engagement Arifews; with a ſelect 
Body of his Corinthians and Confederates , put the 
oppolite Wing of the Enemy to flight, and purſued 
them; but the other part of the Army, conſiſting of 
the Potigieate and Pe /ians, being over power d 
by the Athenians, fled into Potidea; Arifteus , re- 
turning from purſuit of the Enemy, and finding the 
other Wing of his Army diſperſt, was in great doubt 
whether he ſnould go to O/ynthus or Potidæa. At 
length he reſolv'd to take the ſhorteft way, and Ral- 
1 his Forces marcht to Potidæa; and with great 
iffieulty enter d the City, at the Peer, ſome of his 
Men being loſt, and himſelf having narrowly eſcapt 
being wounded. Perdiccas's Horſe, which lay at 
Olynthus, as ſoon as the Battle began, advancd to 
alliſt the Potidæatæ, but being oppos d by the Mace. 
donian Horſe, they were Forcd to retire into O/yn- 
thus ; and in the mean time the Athenians obtain'd 
the Victory: ſo that neither ſide had their Cavalry 
at the Battle. After the Engagement the Azbenians 
erected a Trophy, and made a Truce with the Enemy 
whilſt they Buried their Dead. The Potidæatæ and 
their Contederates, in this Action, loſt 300 Men; 
the Athenians 150, and Callias their General (a). 
The Athenians, after this, rais'd a Wall before 
that ſide of Potiaæa, which lookt towards the Iſthmus, 
but, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of their Number, they 
durſt not attempt the other ſide towards Pallene, leſt, 
when their Forces were divided into two Bodies, 
the Potidæatæ, and their Confederates ſhould make a 
Sally out upon them. When the People of .4thens 
heard, that there was not a ſufficient Force to inveſt 
Potidza, they ſent 1600 Men, under the conduct of 
Phormi, the Son of Aſopius ; and upon his arrival, 
Potiaza was beſieg d on both ſides. Ariſtens now 
thought their were no hopes of ſafety left, unleſs 


n 


* 


(a) Thueyd: l. 1. wide Died. Sic. J. 12, 
* iti they 
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had ſome ſpeedy relief. e therefore propos d 
SR ache al e Garriſon, except goo 
Men, ſhould go out of Potrd.oe, by which means their 
Proviſion would laſt the longer, and himſelf offer'd 


to ay; and defend the City, This Propoſal: being 


rejected, AM iſteut Privately got out of Potialoa, un- 
ſeen by the Atbenianc, and Sail'd to the Chalcidenſes. 
Amongſt many other remarkable Adventures, he lay 
in ambuſh before Sermylis, and kill'd — the In. 
habitants of that City: after which he ſent to Pen. 
1, for Succours to Poti ca. Phormio, having 


finiſh'd his Works before Potidæa, follow'd Arifleas, 


with his 16co Men, and having waſted the Ter- 
Titories of the Chalcrdenſes, and Bottieans, took ſe. 
veral ſmall Towns thereabouts. | 
The Chrintbians hearing that Potidea was Belieg 0, 
were in great concern for the Men, whom they had 
ſent thither, and were afraid of loſing the Town. 
Hereupon they call'd all the Confederates to Sparta, 
where an Aſſembly was held, wherein the Confede. 
rates preſented their ſeveral Complaints againſt the 
Athenians. The Megarenſes accus'd them, amongſt 
ſeveral other Acts of Injuſtice, of excluding them 
from the Uſe of their Forum and Havens, contrary 
to the Articles of the Zubzan Treaty. After them, 
the Corimmthians, having expoſtulated with the Lace- 
aemonians for their Remifineſs in aſſiſting their Con- 
federates, laid before them the Buſineſs of Corcyra 
and Potialca, and put them in Mind of the Promiſe 
they had made to the Potidzatre, that they would 
Invade Attica, if the Athenians made any Attempts 
upon Potidæa. The Aeinetæ though they durſt 
not openly ſend Ambaſſadors to Sparta, for fear of 
the Athenians, yet privately made their Complaints 
known to the Spartans, being as heartily inclined to 
make War upon the Athenians, as any of the other 
Confederates. At the ſame time there happen'd to 
be Ambaſſadors from Athens, at Sparta, who, hear- 
ing the heavy Charge, which the Corinthians ef - 
| cially 
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cially had laid upon the Arbenrans; deſir'd that they 
jy ren — ſo much to excuſe the Conduct 
ob the:. Athenians, as to ſhew the Sartaus the abſo- 
lace neceſſity of mature Deliberation in a matter of 
ſo much moment. When the Confederates and Abr. 
nian Ambaſſadors had been ſeverally heard, they 
were put out of the Aſſembly; and then the Spar- 
ran began to debate the matter by themſelves. Moſt 
of them being of Opinion, that the Athenians had 
acted — and broken the Treaty, and that Wat 
ſhould ſuddenly be Proclaim'd againſt them, Archi- 
damns, King of Sparia, a Man of great Wiſdom and 
Experience, comparing the Strength of Athens and 
Sparta, ſhew'd them the Inconvenience of too much 
Precipitancy in Proclaiming the War, eſpecially 
whilſt the Atbeniams were ſo ſtrong, and themſelves 
ſo weak and unprovided. Stbenelaiars, One of the 
Epbori, a Man of more Heat and Violence, endea- 
vour'd to perſwade them to proclaim War againſt 
Athens without more ado, and not ſuffer the Atbenian: 
to oppreſs their Confederates. Then he put it to 
the Vote of the whole Aſſembly, the major part 
whereof Voted the Treaty to be broken, and War to 
be immediately proclaimd. | 
The Conſederates after this were call'd into the 
Aſſembly, and the Spartans told them, that it was 
their Opinion, that the Arhenians had acted unjuſtly ; 
yet they call'd in the Confederates to give their 
Votes, that the War might be decreed by common 
Conſent. This being done, the Confederates re- 
turn'd home; and the Athenian Ambaſſadots, ſo 
ſoon as they had diſpatch'd the Buſineſs they came 
about, return'd to Athens. After this the Lacedæ- 
monians ſent to Conſult the De/phian Oracle, con- 
cerning the Event of the War, and, as the Report 
goes, receiv'd this Anſwer, That if they carried on 
the War with all their Strength and Vigour, the 
God would be on their ſide, both when they call'd 
upon him, and when they did not. Hereupon, they 


Sum- 
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Summon'd the Confederates together again, to Vote 
whether they ſhould proclaim War againſt Alben: 
or not; moſt of them Voted that War ſhould be pro- 
claim'd, and then return d Home, to make the ne- 
ceſſary Preparations, with the utmoſt Expedition. 
In the mean time the Lacealemonians ſent Ambaſſa- 
dors to Athens, to expoſtulate with the Athenians; 
to the end that, if the Athenians would not give Ear 
to them, they might have the faiter Pretence for 
making War. They requir'd the Athenians to Baniſh 
all thoſe, who were obnoxious to the Curſe of the 
Goddeſs Minerva, for the Breach of Sanctuary com- 
mitted upon the Companions of on. This they 
demanded under the Colour of Religion, but really 
becauſe they knew, that Pericles, by the Mothers 
ſide was related to the Curſe. They thought, that 
if they could remove him out of the way, the Atbe- 
%1ans would more eaſily be brought to a compliance: 
nevertheleſs they did not believe that Pericles would 
be Baniſh'd, at their requeſt; they only hop'd by that 
means to procure him the Envy of the People, by 
making the War ſeem to be brought upon them, in 
ſome meaſure, upon his Account. For being the: 
moſt powerful Man in the City, he always oppos d the 
Lacedemonians, not ſuffering the M{benians to make 
the leaſt Compliances, but inciting them tothe War. 
The Athenians, on the other hand, requir'd the 
Laced.emonians to baniſh thoſe, who were guilty of 
Breach of Sanctuary upon the Helolæ, in the Temple 


of Neptane, at 7 enarus; and upon Pauſanias, in 


the Temple of Minerva Chalciæcus. After this, the 
Laced;emonians ſent Amballadors again to Athens:, 
to require them to raiſe the Siege of. Potidæa, and 
to ſuffer Mg ina to enjoy her own Laws and Labe ny 


and more eſpecially, to tell them, that they won 


not make War upon them, if they would repeal 
that Act, whereby the Megaren/es were excluded 
from their Forum and Ports. The Athenians would 
not comply with their Demands, nor repeal the Act 
againſt 


. 
5 
Ty 
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˖ 


againſt the Megarenſes; but accus d the Megarenſes 
_ of having Tilled holy Ground, and receiving 'theit 


but exhorted them to make all the neceſſary Prepa- 
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Slaves who re volted from them. The Lacedemo. 
niams ſent Ambaſſadors to Arbent à third time, 
with this Propoſal; That che Lacedemonians would 
not make War, upon Condition that the Athenians 
would ſuffer the other Grecians to enjoy their own 
Laws and Libe But Pericles, who had the ſole 
Management of Affairs at Athens, would not ſuffer 
the People to hearken to any Propoſals of Peace, 


tions for War, with the utmoſt Expedition (5). 80 
chat the War, which preſently broke out after this, 
between the Athenians and Peloponue/tans, ſeems, in 
a great meaſure, to owe its Beginning to Pexicles. 
Tis true, the Athenians ſeem to have broken the 
Treaty, and the Lacedemontans were willing to re- 
duce the Power of Athens, before it grew too great 
for them: Let, the Breaches between them were 
not ſo wide, but that they might hare eaſily been 
repair d, had not Pericles. buoy'd up the Atbeniant, 
and not ſuffer'd them to comply with any of the 
Spartan s Demands. 1 13 ee. 

He had embezel'd the Common-Treaſure, which, 
being remov'd from Delos to Athens, was entruſted 
to his Management. This, according to Diodorut, 
conſiſted of near 8000 Talents, à great Part 
whereof. Pericles had converted to his -own pri- 
vate uſe. He was now accus'd of having miſapplied 
the Publick Money, and was therenpow order'd to 
give an Account of it to the State. As he was ſitting 
alone, in his own Houſe, very Thoughtful upon 
this matter, his Nephew Alcibiades, who livd with 
him after the Death of his Father Clinias, being 
then very Young, came to him, and ask'd him what 
made him ſo Serious. Peric/es told him, that, being 


tl... 


(b) Thucryd, 4, 1. ad fin. 
com- 
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eommanded by the State to give an Account of the 
publick Money, he was conſidering how he ſhiould 
do it: to which Aloibiader: ——— ied: 
That he ſhould: rather conſider how he ſhould not 
do it (c). Thus was that great Man, by an Hint 
from a Boy, taught to embroil-his Country in all 
thoſe Calamities, which afterwards befel it. For, 
after this, Pericibss wy Aim was how to engage 
the Athenians in ſome dangerous War, by which 
means the City, being diſtracted with Buſineſs of 
another Nature, would not have time to call him ts 
an Account. When he firſt made theſe Reſolutions, 
an Accident fell out, which very much incens'd the 
People: againſt him. Pbidias, a famous Statuary, 
having made the Statue of Minerva, and Pericles 
being appointed to overlook the Work, ſome of the 
Men that wrought under Phiaias, upon ſome Quarrel 
ar other, at the Inſtigation of Pericless Adverſaries, 
fled for Sanctuary to the Altars of the Gods. Being 
demanded the Neaſon of their flying to Sanctuary, 
upon no Occaſion, they anſwer'd that they could 
ove that Pbiadias had ſtolen a great Summ of Money 
elonging to the Goddeſs, not without the Privity 
and Content of Pericles. Hereupon, an Aſſembly 
being call'd, Pericles's Adverſaries endeavour'd to 
perſwade the People to apprehend Phidias, and ac- 
cus d Pericles of the Sacrilege. At the ſame time, 
they accus'd Pericless Maſter, Anaxagoras, of hold - 
ing impious Opinions concerning the Gods, and en- 
dea vour'd to bring Pericles himſelf under the ſame 
Accuſation (4). Thus was Pericles in danger on all 
hands, he had embezel'd the Publick Money, and 
there was at the ſame time a reſtleſs Party in the 
City, which, having for ſome time delign'd his Ruin, 
now reſolv'd to take this Opportunity of accompliſh- 
ing it: ſo that to ſecure himſelf from being ſacriſic d 


— — 


(c) Dica. Sic. I. 12. Val. Max, l. 3. c. 1. (d) Nied. Sic. 1. 12. 
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to the Rage of the Faction, he us d his utmoſt En« 
deavours. to embroil the City in that long and 
bloody War with the Peloporne/ians, which ſhall be 
particularly related in the next Volume of this 
H iſtory. * fi 1 ane | 
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OF THE 


Principal Matters Containd 


in this Volume. 


A 


Bantes, a People of Eu- 


as, 94 

as, King of 4rgos, 2 
Abdera, a City in Thrace, 
* and by whom found- 


, 175 
Aro nyc his, choſen Embaſſa- 
dour to Sparta with Ariſtides 
and Themiſtocles, 343 

Abſyrrigdes, Iſlands, 

Abſyſtw, B. to Medea, carried 
away by Faſon with his 
Siſter, and cut in pieces by 
her, ibid, 

Academy, at Athens, beautified 
by Cimon, 391 

Acamas, one of Theſeus's Sons 
by Phedra, 5 

Acamar, one of Antenor'sSons, 


73 
Acarnanes, notorious Robbers, 


11 
Acaſtis, the Son of Pelias, 4 
Achei, the Grecians ancienily 
ſo call'd 3. drive the Tones 
out of their Territories, 90 


A 


Achemenes, B. to Xerxes, made 
Governour of Azypt 3or. 
one of the Admirals of the 
Perſian Fleet 302. Oppoſes 
Demaratw's Advice of ſur- 
prizing the Iſland Cythers 

12. made General of = 
orces againſt Agype by 
Artaxerxes 375+ Kill'd by 
Fnarus, 370 

Achars, the Son of Nut bus, 
recovers his Grandfather 
Hellen's Kingdom in Theſ- 
faly ;, afterwards for Mau- 

ſlaughter Flies into Laconta 

2 

Achelow, a River, divides 
Greece from Epirw 2. 
its Courſe turn'd by Her- 
cules, 47 

Achilles,the Son of Pelew K. of 
Phthia 69. his Quarrel with 
Aamemnon about his Ca 
tive Briſeis, and his refu- 
ling to Fight againſt the 
Trojans thereupon 72. kills 

D d Hector, 


32 
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Hector, and 5s himſelf af- 
terwards ſhot in the Heel 
by Pars, 


5 
Achladeus, one of the ww 
thian Commanders, killd 


by driſt»menes, 


1 
Acriſſ, the Son of Aar K. 


of Argos, ſtruggles with 
his Brother Proetus; in their 
Mothers Womb; expells 
Proetw , and obtains the 
Kingdom of Argos; has a 
Daughter by his Wife 
Eurydice , nam'd Danae, 


Troops , before one of the 
Gates of Thebes, call'd Ho- 
moloids 65. He alone of 
the ſeven Captains, made 
his eſcape, and fled to 4- 
ns; - 66 


£aces,the Father of Polycrates, 


Pantagnotus and Syloſon, 249 


Laces, the Son of Syloſon, 


Tyrant of Samos; depos'd 
by Ariſtagoras, adviſes the 
Sawians to ſubmit to the 
Perſians 281, 1eſtor'd to his 


Tyranny by the Perſians, 
whom he ſhut up in a bra- 282 
zen Tower 28, kill'd by his ant ides, the Father of Hip- 

60 


Grandlon Perſew, with a pocles, 2 

cait of the Diſcus, 30 Sea, an Iſland where Circe 
Acroceraunia, Mountains of _ liv'd, 38 

Epirus, 2 FMFetes, K. of Colchis, pro- 


Ataon, the Son of Ariſkew miles to deliver the Golden 
and Autonoe, devour'd by Fleece to Faſon, and after- 
his own Dogs, 25 wards contrives the de. 

Atans, K. of Actica, 21 ſtruction of the Argonaute 

Adimantus, upbraids Themi= 37. purſues the Argonauts, 
ſtocles with the loſs of 4- who ſtole away Medea; is 
thens, 318 ſtopt in his purſuit, to Bury 

Adimantus, Father of Ari= his Son Abſyrtus, whom 
ſteus, 40 Medea cut in pieces; re- 

Admetus, K. of Moloſſus, de- turning home ſends others 
ſires the aſſiſtance of the to purſue the Argonaute, 
Athenians, and is rejected and bring back Medea, 3b 
by Themiſtocles 356. pro- genus, the Son of Pandion II. 


tects Themiſtocles, who was 
purſued by the Athenians, 


and ſends him to Þydna, 357 


Adraſtus, K. of 41305 62. gives 


his Daughters in Marriage 
to Polynices and Tydens, and 
romiſes to reſtore them 
th to their ſeveral Coun- 
tries, whence, they had 


been forc'd to fly 63. wins 


the Race, with his ſwift 
Horſe Arion, at the Inſtitu- 
tion of the Nemean Games 
64. advances with - 


VDiomedes gave her at the 


K. of Athens 32. is deſpis'd 
for want of Iſſue 55. lies 
with Athra the Daughter 
of Pittheus, by whom he 
has Theſew 51, throw's 
himſelf headlong from a 
Rock, into the Sea, which 
from him is call'd Agean, 

50 


Hgiale, the Wife of Diome- 
des, puniſnt, with an inſali- 


able Luſt by Venus, in re- 
venge of the Wound which 
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Siege of Troy : Being found 
Familiar with Cometes, at- 
tempts to Kill her _— 


ialeus, Founder of Agialea, 
a City upon the Bay of Co- 
rinth, 16 
Agialeus, the Son of * 
101d. 

xialeus, the Son of Adraſtus, 
one of the Epigoni, 67 
gicores, the Son of Ton, 209 
3 — the Son of Dorus, 


50 
gina, Daughter to Aſopus 
of Beotra, 21 
gina , the Iſland, Enemy 
to Athens 2712. reduced by 
the Athenians, 37 
Egineta, defeat the Samzans 
252. Paſs over into Attica, 
and take the Port Phalerum 
272. give Earth and Water 
to the Perſian Embaſſadours 
285, thereuqon accus'd at 
Sparta, by the Athenians, 
as Traytors to all Greece 
286, Ten of the Principal 
Authors of the revolt left 
at Athens by Cleomenes and 
Leotychides 288. demand 
Leotychides to beſurrender'd 
inſtead of the ten Hoſtages 
289. take an Athenian Gal- 


ley going roDelos, with the 


principal Men of Athens in it 
290. defeated in a Sea Bat- 
tel by the Athenians ibid, 
The War between them and 
the Athenians depending 
300. compos'd upon Ter- 
xes's invading Greece 306. 
The principal Honour of 
the Victory at Salamis aſ- 
crib'd to them and the 4 
thenians 323. Accule the 
Athemans at Sparta. 410 


#giſthus, Gallant to Ciytam- 
neftra, Uſurp's Agamemnon's 
Kingdom 77. killd by O- 
reſtes, 78 

pr, at War with Camby- 

es K. of Perſia 249. the 
dale: ended 250. —_— 

es, Revolts from 
his Suede Darius 300. 
reduc d by Xerxes 3ot. Re- 
volts from Artaxerxes 375. 
returns under the Dominion 
of the K. of Perſia 377. A 
Fleer ſent againſt it from 
1 The 2 of 
this ition, after it 
had laſted fix years, ibid. 

Agyptian Prieſts antiently 
elteem'd the moſt Learned 
Men in the World, I3 


Agyptians, taught the Gre- 


cians Geometry, and the 
other Arts and Sciences, 
ibid. 
Agvptus expells his B. Danaus 
out of Ægypt, for rejecting 
his Propolals of Marriage 
between his own 50 Sons, 
and Danaus s 50 Daughters 
22. His Sons ſent to force 
Danaus into a compliance, 
obtain his Daughters, and 
by Danaus's Order, are all, 
except Lynceus, Murder'd 
the firit Night by their 
Brides, | 23 
Aptus lee Æpytus. 


Hneas, one of the Trojan 


Commanders 73, makes his 
eſcape with his Father An- 
chifes, and his Son Aſca- 
nius into Italy, where he 
builds the City Lavin- 
um, 76 
Zoles, fo call'd from Solus 
thc Son of Hellen 22. the 

a 2 firſt 
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firſt who Planted Colonies 

abroad, 94 
Holides, Iſlands in the Tyr- 

rhenian Sea, fo call'd from 

Solus Grandſon to olus 

II. - 
FHolis in Aſia Minor ſubd 

by Creſus, 238 


| olim lend Embaſſadoits 


with the Ionians, to Cyrus, 
offering their Submiſſion, 
but are rejected by him: 
Reſolve in all things to 
Concur with the Ionians 
240. join'd with the Ioni- 
ans, March into Doris, un- 
der Harpagus, 245 
Holus ſucceeds his Father 
Hellen in the Kingdom of 
Theſſaly, 22 
olus II. the Son of Hippores 
ſends his Daughter Arne in- 
to Metapontium 83. olus 
III. Grandſon to Aolus II. 
by his Daughter Arne, poſ- 
ſeſies himſelf of the Iſlands, 
from him nam'd Holides, 
and builds the City * 
ibid. 

Fpytus, the Son of Creſphon- 
tes K. of Meſſenia, kills 
the Uſurper Polyphontes, 
and recovers his Fathers 
Kingdom; from him the 
Poiterity of the Kings of 
Meſſenia, before call'd He- 
raclida, are nam d Æpytidæ, 


9 

Aſantus, the Father of Gr:- 
nus, 175 
Aſchytus, the Father of Alc- 
meon and Charofs, 125 
Aſcbylus, the Tragedian, be- 
ing overcome Ly Sophocles, 
goes from Athens into Sici- 
ly, where he died, and was 
buried near Gela, 365 


Aſimedes, the Son of Fſchy- 
les, Archon at Athens, 132 
Xſen, the Father of Jaſon 
. Poiſons himſelf by 
drinking Bulls Blood, 40 
At hra, the Daughter of Pit- 
Deus, Mother of Theſeus 5 1. 
oli Notorious for Robbing, 
II 

Agamemnon, the Son of Atreus 
K. of Mycene, and Genera 
of the Grecian Forces at the 
Siege of Troy 69. quarrels 
with Achilles 172, Wound- 
ed 74. reconcil'd to 40 
les 15. quarrels with his 
Brother Menelaus 775, Mur- 
der'd by his Wife Clyteam- 
neſtra and Ægiſtbus, ibid. 
Agatha, a Grecian Colony, 94 
Agave, the Daughter of Cad- 
mus, Married to Echion, 25 
Agelaus, the Son of T, — 

d 
Agelaus, the Son of Hercules, 


41 
Agenor, K. of Sidon , ſends 
his three Sons tn queſt of 
their Siler, Europa, 24 
Agenor andChromins, the only 
Perſons of the Argivi, who 
ſurvive the Battle about 


Thyrea, I3 
A lin the Son of Doryſſus, 
ſueceeds his Father in the 
Kingdom of Sparta, 97 
Agis, the Son of Euryſthenes, 
and his Succeſſour at Sparta, 
deprives his Subjects of the 
Privileges, which they en- 
joyediu his Fathers Reign, 


95 

Aglaurus, Daughter of Cecrops, 
her Temple, in the Citta- 
del at Athens Plunder'd, 

| 317 

Agnon, 


r 


5, 
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Agnon, one of the At henian 
Commanders ſent to join 
Pericles, at Samos, 396 

Ajax, the Son of Telamon 69, 
makes head againſt Hector, 
who fir'd the Grecian Ships 
74. loſes Achilles's Armour, 
in a contention with U/yſes, 
and Stab's himſelf upon the 
Coaſts of Troy 79. One of 
the Tribes at Athens nam'd 
from him, 269 

Ajax, the Son of Oileus 70. 


his Ships fir'd, and himſelf. 


thrown headlong into the 
Sea, by Pallas, for having 
Raviſht Caſſandra the Pro- 
pheteſs, Priamus's Daughter, 
in Pallas's Temple at I 25 


Aidoneus, K. of the Molofſt in 
Epirus, throws Pirithous 
to be torn in Pieces by his 
Dog Cerberus, and Impri- 
ſons Theſeus ; but releaſes 
Theſeus, at the Petition of 
Hercules, 59 

Aimneſtus, a Valiant Spartan, 
kills Mardonius, the Perſian 
General, 337 

Hanus, Baſtard Brother to 
Diomedes, his Deciſion be- 
tween Daunus and Diome- 
des, do 

4lalia, a City in the Iſland 
Cyrnus, built by the Phoce- 


enſes, 8 
Alceus, Grandfather to po 
Grecian Hercules, 33 
Alceus, the Lyrick Poet, al- 
ſiſis Pittacus, in expelling 
the Tyrants out of Lesbos 
Is ſuſpected of ſeditious Pra- 
ctices; being taken Priſoner 
is brought to Pittacus 188. 
loles his Armour, which 


the Acbenians hang up in 


Minerva's Temple at}Sige” 
um, 189 
Alcamenes, the Son of Teleclus, 
and his Succeſſour at Sparta 
I22, General of the Spar- 
tans, in the firſt Meſſenian 
War 13r. his Death, 33 
Alcibiades, the Son of Clintias 
15. his ſharp Reply to his 
ncle Pericles, 414 
Alcidamidas, a Meſſenian, 
who, in the firſt Aſeſſenian 
War, made his eſcape into 
Italy, 168 
Alcidocus, the Son of _—_ 
6 

Alcimachus, the Father of 
Eupborbus, 292 
Ale inous, K. of Corcyra, te- 
ceives the Argonautæ: His 
Wife Marries Faſon, and 


edea, 9 
Alcis, the Father of Tiſis 2 
Soothſayer, 136 
Alcmeon, the Son of Amp hia- 
raus, General of the Epi- 


Fou, 67 
Alemæon, the Son of Sillus, 
a Meſſenian, Flies to 4- 
thens: From him ſprung 
the Family of the Alem 
nida at ithens, 87 
Alcmeon, the Son of Aſcby- 
lus, the laſt of the Per pe- 
tual Archontes at Athens, 
12 
Alemæon, ſaid by ſome to be 
General of the Forces a- 
gainſt Cirrha, 190 
Alcmaon, the Father of Meg a- 
cles, 226 
Alcmgaon, one of Themiſtocles's 
Adverlaries, 371 
Alcmaonida, obnoxious to che 
Anger of Minerva, for the 
Murder of.Cylon's Coin, a- 
nions in her Temple 194, 
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Fly from Athens; upon Pi- 
fiftratus's bein ſtor'd 
247. make ſeveral At- 
tempts to recover the Li- 
berty of Athens, from the 
Tyranny: Corrupt the 
Delphian-Oracle 267. ſuſ- 
ſpected of carrying on ſecret 
ractices with the Perſians, 
without juſt grounds, 295 
Alcman, a Spartan Poet, his 
Songs not allow'd to be 
Sung by the Helota, 115 
ZHicmena, the Wife of Amphi- 


tryon, and Mother of Her- Am 
culet. 33. going to Thebes, 


and not long after diſap- 
pearing, has Divine Ho- 
nours paid to her Memory, 


50 
Aletes, the Son of Hippotes, 
K. of Corinth, 171 
Aeuadæ, Kings of Theſſaly, 
give Mardonius private En- 
couragement to Invade 
Greece 301. perſwade the 
Theſſalians to ſend Earth 
and Water to Aerxes 306. 
corrupt Leotychides K. of 
Sparta, 354 
Alexander ſee Paris. 
Alexanger, King of Corinth, 
kill'd by Teleſtes, 172 
Alexander, the Son of 4myn- 
tas K, of Macedon, his 
Stratagem , whereby he 
kill'd the Frſian Embaſſa- 
dours 266. adviles the Gre- 
ciaus to retreat our of Theſ- 
ſaly 308. ſent Embaſſadour 
ro .:tbens, with Propoſals, 
from Mardoniu 329. ad- 
viſes the Athenians to com- 
ply with Mardoniw's Pro- 
poſals 330. ſends an An- 
count of all that paſt in a 
Council of War held by 
. is 40-0. 6624 ©S 


„ 


Mardonim, to the Atheni- 
ans, 335 
Amalthæa's Horn a ing 
with all ſorts of Fruit, 47 
Amaſis, K. of 0175 in Lea- 
gue with Polycrates, ſends 
to Srmos, to break off his 
Alliance with him, 249 
Amathus, the only City, in 
Cyprw , which continued 
rm to the K. of Perfia, 
Beſieg'd by Onefilw 217 
Amazons, Conquer'd by Belle- 
rophon 31. by Theſe, 
inias purſues Artemiſia, 
32 
Amompharatw, one of 1 
Spartan Arbitrators be- 
— — Athenians and 
egarenſes, 197 
Amompharetw,a Valiant Man, 
Commander of the Pitaneta, 
occaſions ſome diſturbance 
in the Grecian Army, 336 
Ampe, a City upon the River 
Tygri, 281 
Aup bea, a Frontier Town of 
Meſſenia 131. taken by the 
Spartans, 132 
Ampbiaraia, the Son of Oicleus, 
a Soothſayer, being fore d 
to go to the Theban War by 
his Wives determination 
charges his Sons, to Ri 
her, when they came to 
Age 63. obtains the Victory 
at running and quoiting, in 
the Nemean Games 64. ad- 
vances before Pretis , one 
of the Gates of Thebes 65. 
brings Melanippuss Head 
to Tydew i Is ſwallow'd a- 
live by the Earth, near the 
River Iſmenw, . . 66 
Ampbicrates, King of Samos, 
20 «6 : 5 252 
Ampbic yon, the Son of Det+ 
„ „%% % dN ant calion, 
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calion, Marries the Daugh- 
ter of Cranaw, King of 4 
thens, from whence he ex- 
pells his Father-in-Law, 
and obtains the Kingdom, 
and is himſelf depos'd by 
Erithoniw, 22 
Amphidicus kills Parthenopa- 
1 66 
Amphilochus the Son of Am- 
phiaraus, and one of the E- 
Ppigoni, "— oy 
Amphion, the Father of Lab- 
aa, 172 
E vec 1 , the Father of 
Hercules, K. of Tiryus, ha- 
ving unawares kill'd his 
Uncle Ele&ryon, Flies to 
Thebes, 


3 
1 27 taken by Teleclus 5 


Ariſtomenes, 158 
Amyclas by ſome reputed the 
ather of Spartar, 18 


Amycus, the Son of Neptune, 
KR. of the Bebryces,, kill'd 
by Pollux, A 

Amyntas, K. of Macedon, gives 
Earth and Water to the 
Perfian Embaſſadours 266. 
offers Ant hemos or Folcos to 
Hippias, 268 

Amyntor, the Father of Phe- 
nx, 69 

W 1 K. of the Fens in 
l, 2 

Anacharſis, the famous Scy- 
thian Philoſopher , viſits 
Solon at Athens 217. viſits 
Myſon, : 2 

Anaxagoras , of Clazomens, 
teachesPhiloluphy publickly 
at Athens 312. Maſter to 
Pericles, accus'd of holding 
impious Opinions concern- 
ing the Gods, 414 

Aaaxauder, the Son of Eury- 
crates, K, of Sta 152 


General of the Spartans, in 
the ſecond Meſſenian War 
I53. his Letters, to a7. 
ftocrates K. of arcadia, in- 
tercepted by the arcadians 


166 
Anaxander, Scholar to Thales 
of Miletus, 220 


Anaæandrides, King of Sparta, 
the Father of Cleomenes, 
254 

Anaxicrates, an Athenian 
Commander, kill'd, 387 
Anaxidamnus, the Sonof Zeuxi- 
danus, K. of Sparta, Col- 
legue to Anaxander, 152 
Anaxilas, K. of Rhegium in 
Taly, invites the Meſſeni- 
ans into thoſe Parts, 168 
Anaziles, one of the Satan 
Arbitrators between the A- 
thenians and Megaronſes 

| 197 
Anaxileus, Tyrant of Rbegium, 
aſſiſts the Samians in taking 
Zancle, 2.83 
Anaximenes, of Miletus, Ma- 
ſter to Anaxagoras, of Cla- 
zomenæ, 312 
Ancew, ſucceeds Typhis, 37 
Anchimolins, ſent with an 
Army from Sparta to expel 
the Pifiſtratide , is kill'd, 

| 2607 
Anchiſes, the Father of Zneas, 
| | 8 
Andania, a City of Meſſema 
15. abandon'd by the 
Meſſenians, 157 
Andramon, the Father of Oxy- 
tus, 86 
Ardrocles, the Son of Phintas, 
K. of Aſeſſenia, kill d in a 
Contention with his Bro- 
ther Antiochus 131. his 
Poſterity aſſiſt their Coun- 
_- try- men 
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try-menſin the ſecond Iſeſ- 
ſenian War, # 153 
Androcles and Phintas, Grand- 
ſons to Androcles, enflam'd 
with a deſire of performing 
ſomething Memorable ibid. 
killd in the Battle at the 
Great-Ditch, 157 
Androgeos, the Son of Minos, 
Murder'd at Athens, by 
Agens's Orders, 54 
Andromeda, the Daughter of 
| Cepheus K. of Joppe, reſ- 
cued by Perſeus, and Mar- 
ried to him, 29 
Andropompus, the Father of 
Melanthus, 87 
Andros, one of the Cyclades, 
refuſes to give Contribu- 
tions to Themiſtocles 326. 
Beſieg d by the Grecian 
Fleet to no purpole, 327 
Antæa, ſee Sthenoben, 
Antens kill'd by Hercules, 44 
Antanger , a Meſſenimm Com- 
mander 133. is kill'd in a 
conflict about Enphaes's 
Body, 139 


Antenor , one of the Trojan 


Commanders 73. makes his 
eſcape into Italy, and builds 
a City call'd after his own 
Name, Antenorea, after- 
wards nam'd Venetia, 75 
Ant icles, one of the Athenian 
Commanders, ſent to join 
Pericles at S1mos, 396 
Antigone, one of Oedipus's 
Daughters, goes with her 
Father to Colom 62. is 
buried alive, for interring 
her Brother Polynices, con- 
trary to Creon's cruel Edict, 


6 
Antilochus, one of Neſtor" 
Sons, 5 69 
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Antilochns, the Father of 
Pon, y 

Antimenides, Brother to the 
Poet Alceus, 188 

Antipolis, a Grecian Colony, 


| 9 
Ant iochus, the Son of Phintat 
I3o. by the Death of his 
rother Andocles, is in ſole 
Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom 
of Meſſenia, not long after 


which he dies, 131 
Antiochus, the Son of Her- 
cules, 269 


Ant iope, one of the Amazons, 
taken * beſeus, 57 
Aones, a Barbarous —— 0 
Greece J. in Poſſeſſion of 
Bæotia, when Cadmus en- 
ter'd Greece 24. upon their 
ſubmiſſion to him, ſuffer'd 
to continue there, 25 
Apemantes, a Man-hater, 2 

Aphidnge taken by Caſtor an 
llux, 60 
Apia, Peloponneſus anciently 
ſo call'd, 12 
Ap, the Son of Phoroneus, 
ſucceeds his Father in his 
Kingdom: Number'd a- 
mongſt the Gods under the 
Title of Serapm, ibid. 
Apollo Carneus's Prieſts , hold 
the Kingdom of Sicyon 32 
years 16. Apollo and Diana 
ſhoot Niobe's Children 27. 
Apollo ſends a Plague upon 
Troy, in revenge of Laome- 
don's injuſtice 41. ſends a 
Plague into the Grecian 
Camp before Troy 72. af- 
flicts the Heraclide for the 
Murder of Carnus 85, Ra- 
viſhes Cyrene, the Daughter 
of Hypſeus, King of Theſ- 
faly Mn , 7 
4 ene 
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Apollophanes, the Father of 
Ale K. f 126 
zas, King o pt, 1 
—— the Father of Phalan- 
tus, I 
Arcadia, the Antient ſeat of 

the Pelaſgi . Arcadians 
generally eſteem'd the moſt 
ancient People in Greece 
ibid. levy Forces againſt 
the Spartans 138, aſſiſt the 
Meſſenians againſt the Spar- 
tans 140, promiſe to aſſiſt 
the Meſſenians, in their 
ſecond War againſt Sparta 
I51. their great Generoſity 
to the Meſſenians, after the 
taking of Era, 165 
Arceſilaus, Great-Grandſon of 
Beojtus , one of the Beo. 
— 922 at = 

iege of Troy, 

Arceſilaus, the Son of Battus 
I. King of Cyrene, 178 
Archeaanax, of Mitylene, ſaid 
to have built Sgeum, with 
the Stones of Old Troy, 189 
Archedice, the Daughter of 
Hippias, 260 
Archeſtratus, the Son of Lyco- 
medes, lent into Macedonia 


408 
Archetimus, the Son of Eury- 
timus, 400 


Archias, and Lycopes, two 
Spartans, give great proof 
of their Valour at Samos, 

251 

Archidamus, the Son of Theo- 

2mpus King of Sparta, his 
Re, .. x I3 

Archidannss, the Son of Zeuxi- 
damus, ſucceeds his Grand- 
father Leotychides, at Sparta 
354. endeavours to dil- 
twade the Spartans from too 


much precipitancy in their 
Preparations againſt the A- 
thenians, 411 
Archiloshus, the Son of Ante- 
nor, 73 
Ardys, the Son of Gyges, K. 
of Lydia, 169 
Argades, the Son of Ion. 269 
Aaganthonius, King of Tar- 
Hie his kindneſs to the 
oceenſes, and Death, 243 
Argia, the Daughter of Adra- 
s, King of Argos Married 

to Polynices, 63 
ea, the Daughter of Aute- 
ſon, Wife to een 


3 
Argilius, betrays Pauſanias, 
{ 350, 351 
Argo, the Ship, wherein the 
Argonauts Fora „ built by 
one Argus 34. ſpeaks to 
them, 38 
Argonauts, their Expedition 
rom p. 34 to 40: 
Argos when and by whom 
Founded 16. a remarkable 
Revolution there 23. the 
Kingdom divided 28. Tran- 
{lated ro Mycene 30. diſ- 
folv'd, and a Democracy E- 
ſtabliſnt 93 
Argos Hippion , afterwards 
call'd arg yr ippa Luilr by 
Diomedes, 8 
Ariabignes, one of the Admi- 
rals of the Perhan Fleet 302. 
kilPd, 323 
Ariadne, the Daughter of Mj- 
nos, in Love with Theſeus, 
Sails with him from Crete 
55. left in the Ifland 
Naxos, where Bacchus fell 


in Love with her, 55 
Ariamenes, Brother to Xerxes 
bill, 323 


Aricus 


Arieus and Perantas 


Ariſtagoras , 


& Murder 


172 

Kinſman , and 
ty to Hiſtieus at Mi- 
_—_ promiſes to aſſiſt the 
'xiles of Naxos, wirh a 
deſign of reducing that 
Ifand under the King of 
Perſia 274. this deſign de- 
feated Megabates 274, 
275. yu evolts from 
the King of Perſia, abandons 
the Tyranny of Miletus, 
turns all the Kings Gover- 
nours out of the Jonian 
Cities: is ſent Embaſſadour 
to Sparta, where having in 
vain attempted to corrupt 
Cleomenes, he goes from 
thence to Athens 275. ſtays 
at Miletus, whilſt the Jo- 
nians and /thenians burn 


Teleftes, 


_ Sardis 2:76. flies into Thrace, 


where, Beſieging Myrcinus, 
himſelf and all his Forces 
are cut oft by the Thracians, 


279 
Ariſteas, or Ariſtoteles ee 


Rattus, 


Ariſteus, tho Son of Pellices 


Ariſteus, the Son of . — 


A 


ms his Exploits, 410 
riſtides head of a Party, a- 
gainſt Themiſtocles, at £4- 
thens 306. upon what ac- 
count he was call'd 2 
Baniſh'd the City by Offra- 
ciſm, through Themiſtocles's 
means: His Prayer, when 
he left the City, that 
thens might never have 0c 
caſion to think of Ariſtides 

07. recall'd through The- 
milocter's means 317, Sails 
by Night, through the 
midſt of the Perſian Fleet, 
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Agina to Glam, to 


from 
inform the Grecians of 


their being ſurrounded by 
— Perſian Navy 321. re- 
ates the matter to the 
Council of the Confederates 
but obtains little Credit 
322, does conſiderable Ser- 
vice in the Battle at la- 
mi by killing a great num- 
ber of the Enemy, who had 
feſt themſelves of the 
{land Pſyttalea; takes ſe- 
veral Priſoners of Quality, 
and amongſt the reſt San- 
aace the Kings Siſters Sons 
323. oppoſes Themiſtocles's 
advice of breaking down 
the Bridge at the Helleſpont 
325. choſen Embafſadour 
10 Sparta, with Abronychu 


and Themiſtocles 343. b 
ſt he A 


his extraordinary mi 

draws off the Confederates 
from the Spartans to the 
Athenians 348. at the Re- 
queſt of the Grecians, Levies 
the Tribute 353. his Death 
and Character, 37 


Ariſtocrates, King of Arcadia, 


being corrupted by the 
artans, betrays the Meſ- 
T0 at the Great -Diteh 
186. refuſes to lead the Ar- 
cadians to aſſiſt the Meſſe- 
nians 165. ſends a Meſſenger 
to Sparta, to inform Anax- 
ander of Ariſtomenes's delign 
of ſurprizing Sparta; His 
Treachery being diſcover'd, 
the Arcadiang ſtone him to 
Death, and caſt his Body 
out of their Territories 166. 
a Pillar erected upon the 
Mountain Lycew, with an 
Inſcription, to perperuate 
his Infamy, : © 1 BOJF 
28 Ari 


r 


„ 0 A Lc tt dire 
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Ariſtocrates, Grandfather to 
' Ariſtocrates, Ston'd to Death 
for having Raviſh'd the 
Prieſteſs of Diana Hymnia 
arid the * ibid. 
i ocyprus , ing of Sl 

' kill'ds, . K 27 
Ariſtodemus the don of Ariſtoma- 
cbus, is xilbd by Thunder, 85 
Ariſtodennes, of the Family of 

pytw, offers his Daug 

to be Sacrific'd 136. rips up 
her Belly to clear her from 
2 ſcandal of being with 
Child. 137. obtains the 
Kingdom of Meſſenia 139. 
ts the Lacedemonians 
141, his anſwer to ſome 
Spartan Deſerters, and Am- 
biguous Anſwer which he 
receiv'd from the Oracle 
142. Dedicates 160 wooden 
Tripos's to Fupiter Ithome- 
tes: Is diſtarb'd with fright- 
ful Dreams 144. kills him- 
ſelf at his Daughters Grave, 

| : 154 
Ariſtodicus, of Tanagra, kills 


' Ephialtes, " 
trifogiton Harmodius's 13 
ver 257. enters into a Con- 
ſpiracy with him, againſt 
Hippias 258. dangerouſly 
Wounded 259. a Statue 
erected in honour of him 
and Harmodius, 260 
Ariſtomachus, the &n of Cleo- 
'daus 84. KilFd at the ,- 
meg, as he attempted to en- 
ter the Peloponneſus, with 
the Heraclide, © 
Ariſtomedes,K. of Corinth, 171 
Ariſtomenes, the Sn of Hy- 
Jus, or of *Nicomedes, ex- 
cites the Mefſenians to Re- 
volt from the Spartans 151, 
his extraordinary Courage 
at the Battle of Dera, and 


4% 2 


Ftratagem to terrify the 
Sparfans 152. puts Anax- 
ander and his Troops to 
Flight at the Boar's Monu- 
ment 153. leſes his Shield 
in purſuit of the Spartans 
which he afterwards found 
in Trophonius's Temple, at 
Lebedea, in Beotia 154. 
wounded in the Thigh, and 
taken Priſoner by ſome Spar- 
tan Women at Agila 155. 
makes his eſeape, by means 
of Archidemea, a Prieſteſs, 
who was in Love with him : 
Is beaten at the Great- 
Ditch, through the Trea- 
chery of Ariſtocrates 156. 
perſwades the Meſſenians to 
abandon Andania, and makes 
an Irruption into Laconia 
157. carried Priſoner to 
Sparta, with 50 of his 
Companions , and thrown 
into the Ceadas 158. his 
remarkable eſcape thence, 
and filling upon the Corin- 
thian Camp in the Night 
1g. taken Priſoner by 
ſome Cretan Archers, and 
eſcapes 160. being dange- 
rouſſy "Wounded , cannot 
look after the Garriſon of 
Era 162. Alarm'd with the 
Enemies being within the 
Town 163. his deſign of 
breaking through the Ene- 
mies Troops, and Marching 
into Arcadia 166. his de- 
ſign of ſurprizing Sparta, 
diſcover'd by  4riftocrates 
166. reſolves to carry on 
the War _ Sparta, as 
long as he Lives 169. Mar- 
ries his Daughters into ho- 
nourable Families, and goes 


to Rhodos, with a deſign 
þ __—_—. x of 


| 
| 
| | 
[! 
4 


hi of going from thence to 
. | Fd 169. his Death 170. 
4 and Honourable interment 

at Rhodos, 171 
Ariſtomenec, Are hon at Athens, 


I90 
Ariſton, King of Sparta, the 
Father of Demaratus, 286 
Arnaces, a Perſian Captive, 
and one of the King's Eu- 
nuch's, 325 
Arne, a City in Theſſaly, 
Arne, the Daughter of _— 
I I * 
Artabanus, Uncle to Xerxes, 
diſſwades him from the Ex- 
pedition againſt Greece 3or. 
coanges his Opiaion, and 
adviſes him to carry on the 
War 3o2. his free Con- 
ference with Xerxes, con- 
cerning the Expedition: Is 
fent back to S to Govern 


Abſence, 305 


357 

Artabazus, the Son of Phar- 
naces, attends Xerxes to 
the Helleſpont; Beſieges 
Potidea, takes Olynt hus: 
Having loſt a great part of 
his Men in the Sea, raiſes 
the Siege of Potidea, and 
with the remainder of his 
Army, joins Mardoniie in 
Theſſaly 328. his Opinisn 
of declining a Battle with 
the Grecians 334. rejected 
by Mardonius 335. Flies 
into Thrace; and conceals 
the Perſians being defeated 
from the Theſſalians, and 
other Nations in his way; 
Reaches Byzantium, and 
from thence goes on Board 


for Aa 338. ſent by Ter- 


The INDE X: 


as Deputy in the Kings 


Ariahanus Murders Xerxes, 


cet, with Letters to Pauſar 
nias 347. Collegue to Me- 
abazus , in Frtaxerxes's 
Expedirion againſt 9 7 
76. lies at Cyprus with a 
Fleet conſiſting of 300 Sail 
387. ſends Embaſſadours 
to Athens, 388 
Artace, | burnt by the Pheni- 
cians, 28 
Artaphernes, Brother to Da- 
rius Viceroy of Lydia, re- 
fuſes to treat with the 4- 
thenian Embaſſaduurs, upon 
any other terms, than their 
giving him Earth and Wa- 
ter 271. commands the 
Athenians to receive their 
Tyrant Hippias 273. Com- 
municates Ariſtagoras's de- 
ſign, of reducing the Iſland 
Naxos, to Darius 274. de- 
fends the Cittadel at Sur- 
ds, againſt the Jonians and 
Athenians 2716, aſſiſts Orane: 
in recovering Clazomene, 
and Cume; and prevents an 
Inſurrection at Sardis 279, _ 
divides Ionia into ſeveral 
Provinces, and impoſes a a 
Tribute _ them 284- 
adjudges the Kingdom of 
Perſia to Nerxes, 301 
Artaphernes, Son to the Vice - 
roy of Lydia, Collegue to 
Dats, 291 
Artaxerxes, ſucceeds his Fa- 
ther Xerxes, in the King- 
dom of Perſia 357, 375+ 
his great bounty to Themi- 
Rocks 358, whence nam'd 


Longimanus : Revenges his 
Fathers Death 375. ſends 
Orders to his Generals to 
conclude a Peace with the 
Grecians, 388 

As 


| 2 „the Daughter of 
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Ait1yFes, left Governour of 
the Thracian Cherſoneſw, 
by Nerxes, defends Sf 
againſt the Athenians; ta- 
ken Priſoner: His Sons 
Eyes thruſt out in his pre- 
ſence, and himſelf impal'd, 


2 
Artemiſia, the Done f 
Lygdamis, Queen of Hali- 
carnaſſus, joins Xerxes with 
fiveGallies 303.her good ad- 
vice to NXerxes 319. re- 
jetted by him 320. her Va- 
lour acknowledg' d by Xer- 
es: She is cloſely purſued 
by Aminias, and narrowly 
elcapes to the Phalerian 
Port. A Reward propos'd 
by the Grecian Commanders 
to him that ſhould take 
her 323. ſhe approves of 
Mardonms's being left in 
Greece 324. is lent away 
with n Sons, 325 

Artemiſium, a Battle Fought 


there, 15 


Artobazan us, Darius's eldeſt 
Son, by a former Wife, 
contends with Aeræes for 
the Kingdom of Perſia, 

301 


arius, Married to Mardo- 
17, 2 
Artibyus, a Perſian, ſent to 
rclieve 4mathus, and kill d 
by Onefilus 278 
Aruns, the Son of Demara- 
tut, 174 
Aſcalaphus and Falmenus, the 
Sons of Mars, by Aſtyoche, 
the Daughter of Afor, 
Aſeauius, the Son of Aneas, 


6 
Ajinei aſſiſt Nicander i 


waſting Argols, and are 


afterwards forc'd to leave 
their City, by the Agi 
122. Confederate with the 
© Startans in the firlt Meſſe- 
nian War 134. are reſtar d 
to theit Country by the 
Spartan: 146. ſtand Neuter 
in the ſecond Meſſeniaa 
War, 153 
Afins, the Son of Hyrtaus, 


Aſopus, K. of Beotia, © is 
—_—_ the River, divides 
the Theban Territories from 
Platea, 255 
Aſpaſia, a Celebrated Cour- 
tezan of Milerus, Married 
to Pericles, 295 
Aſtacus's Sons behave them- 
ſelves with great Bravery, 
6 
Aſteria, Siſter to Latona, 33 
Aſterius, K. of Crete, Mar- 
ries Europa, and wanting 
Iſſue, adopts Jupiter's Sons 
her, 24 
Aſterotus, the firſt that en- 
larg'd the Power of the 
Ephori at Sparta, 127 
#ſlyages, K. of Media 235. 
orders Cy1us to be expos d: 
Afterwards acknowledges 
him for his Grandſon 236. 
his Crueky to his Subjects 
diſpoſes them to Revolt 
from him 237. twice de- 
feated by Cyrus, and taken 
Priloner into Perſia, 228 
Aſtyphylus, of . Poſidonin, 


380 

Atarnens, a Place in Myla, 
242, 283 

70 Athamas, the Son of olus, 

| | 2 
Athens, when and by WP. 
Founded, 20 

| Athe- 


| | 

8 | 
I. 
1 

14 


Athenians aboliſh the Regal 
Power and conſtitute Per- 
tual Are bontes 92. con- 
itute Decennial Archontes 
125. conſtitute nine Annual 
Archontes, 148 
Athos, a Mountain, where 
300 Perfian Ships wereſunk 
285. a Paſſage cut behind 
it by Xerxes. 303 
Atlantick Iſlands, 233 
Atlas, the Son of Fapetus 19. 
the Fable concerning him, 


- 20 

Atoſſa, the Daughter of C 
rus, and Relict of Cambyſes, 
Married to Darius, 301 
Atreus, the Son of Pelops, 
ſucceeds Euryſtheus in the 
Kingdom of Mycene 49. 
the Father of Agamemnon 
and Menelauz, 69 
Attaginus makes his eſcape, 


3 

Age, the Daughter of Aleos 
ot Arcadia, with Child 

by Hercules, 46 
Angeas, K. of Elis, his Stable 
cleans'd by Hercules 43. 
his Son Eurytus, and him- 
ſelf kil'ld by Hercules, 


5 

Auteſion, the Father of $ 
gea, the Wife of Ariſtode- 
Mus, I5 
4utolycus, the Son of Deima- 
chus 176. his Statue at 
Sinope; and divine Honuurs 
paid to him by the Inhabi- 
tants of that City, 177 
Automenes, King of Corinth, 


172 
Autonot, the Daughter of 
Cadnus, Married to Ariſtaus, 


25 
Autoſt benes, Archon at 4- 
thent, 168 
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Axiochus, the Father of A/- 

paſia, 8 195 

Aziriſtus, a City in Ly a 
| 17 


* 


B. 
Bui and Cnaeion 100. 
explain'd by Ariſtotle, 
IO 
Babylon , Revolts from Do 
rius, and is taken by him, 


2 

Bacchiade ſeize upon the Go! 
vernment of Corineb 172. 
depute ten of their Body to 
Murder Cypſelus 173. are 
expell'd the City by Cypſe- 
lus, 174 

Bacchus, K. of Corinth, his 
Succeſſors from him nam'd 
Bacchiade, 


171 
8 Bacchus, or Dionyſus, the Son 


of Jupiter by Semele, Tra- 
vels into India, 2 
Bacchus Omeſtes, whence 6 
call'd, 323 
Balte, a Nymph, the Mother 
of Epimenides, 200 
Barbarous, a Name of diſtin- 
ction given by the Grecians 
to the reſt of the World, 


I 
Battus, oiherwile call'd tris 
fteas or Ariſtoteles, the Son 
of Polymneſtus 1716, Builds 
th2 City Cyrene 177; is 
freed from a natural Impe- 
diment in his Speech, from 
which he receiv'd hisName, 


177, 176 
Battus II. the Son of Arceſi- 
laus, 178 


Bebryces, ancient Inhabitants 
of Bithynia , falling upon 
Pollux, are repuls'd with 

great 


great Slaughter by the 4rg0- 
. naut& 35 
Bellero hon, the Son of Glau- 


cus, his famous Exploits, 
| I 
Belus, the Indian, Oneof the 


Hercules's, 33 
Bias, Brother of Melampus. 
Marries one of Pretus, K. 
of Argos's Daughters, and 
obtains a ſhare of his King- 
dom, 
Bias, One of the ſeven Wiſe- 
Men, invites Solon to Pri. 
ne, 229 
Biſaltes, the Son cf Apollo- 
phanes, left, in the * 
pont, by Hiſtiaus, 2 
Beoti expell'd from Arne 83. 
whence call'd Beoti, ibid, 
Beotia, formerly call'd Cad- 
meis, whence call'd Baotia 
84 one of the moſt Fruitful 
Parts of Greece, 10 
Beotians aſſiſt at the Siege of 
Troy 84. Confederate with 
Clemenes, King of Sparta, 
againſt the Athenians, ſur- 
prize Oenot and Nya 271. 
aſſiſt the Chalcidenſes a. 
gainſt the Athenians and 
are beaten 272, fend Earth 


28 Buſirs, the Agyptian Tyran; 


planted by the Aelefurnt, 


a uy . * . 175 
Bottiai inhabit Olynthus 
*4 . - 
Brauron in Attica, 198 
Brunduſium, in Taly, 95 
Brygi, a People of Thrace, 


Bubars, a Perſian, Marries 
Gygea, Siſter to Alexan- 
der 266 


killd by Hercules, 
Butes, one of the 2 ͤ d! 
Butes, ſee Boges. : 
Byzantium, a Grecian Colony 
94. taken by the Tonians 
277. abandon'd by its In- 
habitants 283. taken from 
the Perſians by Pauſanias 


246, Belieg'd by Cimon 348. 
evolrs from the Athenians 
396, returns, 397 


C. 


Siri whence deriv'd 6. 

their Myſteries firſt 
brought into Greece by the 
Pelafgi 


x I 
and Water to the King of Col and his Mata! 


Terſia 306. defeated by the 
Athenians at Oenophyta in 
Beotia, 383 

Bæotus, the Son of Neptune 
by Arne, 


_—_ a Perſian, his obſlinare | 


efence of Eion, againſt the 
Athenians, 363 
Boium, a City built by the 
Dores, 381 
Boreas, the Father of Zethes 
and Calas, 36 
Boryſthenes, in Pontus, when 


driven out of Greece into 
Illyricum 5, 6. invents 16. 
Letters of the Greek Alpha- 
Let 12. — his 
Sparti making an Irruption 
— Laconia, rejected as a 
Fable by the Greeks them- 
ſelves 19, ſent by his Fa- 
ther Agenor in queſt of his 
Siller Europa, rebuilds the 
City Thebes 4 ſubdues 
the Illyrians, after which, 


he and his Wife are feign'd 
to have been turn'd into 
Snakes 
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Snakes 25, a Conjecture of 
Bochartus, that he brought 
a Colony of the Canaanztes 
into Greece, 26 
Cadmea, the Caſtle at Thebes 
28: Cadmeans drive the 
ellenes into Macednus, 8 
Cadmeu, Bæotia ſo call'd from 
Cadmus, 
Caneus, one of the Lapit ha, 
172 
Calas, the Son of "Rh 
6 
Calchas, the Son of Theftor *a 
Huthſayer, orders Aa- 
memnon's Daughter, Ih i- 
genia, to be Sacrific'd 70, 
declares, that Chryſei 
 _ oughtto be reſign'd, 72 
Calliades, Archon at Athens, 
| 11 
Callias, the Son of hen 
pus, the only Perſon who 
bought any of Piſiſtratus's 
| Goods, | 2 
Callias, Marries Cimons Sitter 
Elpinice, and pays the Fine, 
whichCimon had undertook 
to diſcharge for his Father 
Miltiades, 349 
Callias, the Son of Calliades, 
ſent to reduce the Cities in 
Thrace, Revolted from the 
Athenians, 407. is kill'd at 
Tot idæa. 409 
Callias, the Son of Hipponicus 
Principal of the Embaſſa- 
dours, who concluded the 
Treaty between the Athe- 
nians and Artaxerxes, 388 
Callias, one of the Sons of 
Temenus King of 495 


Callicrates, the Son of Cal- 
lia, 400 
Callimac hus, Polemarch of the 
Athenian Army 293. kill'd 


at the Battle of Marat bon 


295 
Calliſthe, an Iſland, wherein 
Cadmus Planted a Colony, 


Calydna, Thebes anciently 13 
call'd, 17 
Calydnus, King of the City 
call'd from him 3 
ibid. 


Calydon, a City of MAtolia, 


I 
Camirus, a City in the Inas 
Rhodos. 5 
Cambyſes, a Perſian, the Fa- 
ther of Cyrus, * 235 
Cambyſes, the Sn of Cyrus, 
ſucceeds his Father in the 
Kingdom of Terſia 248. his 
Forces chiefly employ'd a- 
gainſt Xgypt, 249 
apaneus, one of the ſeven 
Captains, kill'd as he was 
S.aling the Walls of The- 
bes, 65 
Caphareus in Eubea, 313 
Cardia, a City in the Thracian 
Cher foneſus, 264 
Carians make frequent Incur 
ſions into Greece q. ſubdued 
by Harpagus 245. join with 
the Jonian Rebels 27/7. 
their Power weaken'd by 
the Perſian Generals 280. 
make a part of NXerxes's 
Fleet, 302 
Carnus kill'd by Hippotes, 85 
Carye; Virgins carried Pri- 
louers thence into Meſſenia, 
155 
Caryſtus, a City in Eulæa, 
gives Contributions to The- 
muſtocles 32. comes to 2 
Treaty with the r 
305 
Caſambus, the Son of Ariſto- 
crates, carried into Attica, 
Caſtor 


The INDEX. 
E and Polluz make War Chalcedon, a Grecian Colony 


on Athens 60. appear to abandon'd by its Inha- 
4 7 eochus at the Battle of irants, 283 
- Der, | 154 — of Eubæa, in- 


Cautaſus, a Mountain of Scy- | vade Attica 271. defeated, 
bia; upon which Prome- - and rurn'd out of their Poſ- 


r ROY” 


theis was bound 6. 19. _fefflons” by the Athenians, 
Cm cones, a Barbarous People 272 
, _ of Greece, © 7 Ohalcidenſes, in Thrace, Re- 


— Cautis, a/City in Ctria, j — volt from the Athenians 
with the Jonlan R — a the Father of = 
5 phenor, 
camp, an Ngyptian 0 Charilala, the Son of Poly. 


| 
ö 
| 
| . a Colony of the Saita into Hlefes K. of Sparta, Born 
| ton 20. Martes the after his Fathers Deith 9 
i Daughter of Ackæut; King fearing a Conſpiracy gait 
bf Attica, and builds A- bim Flies for Sanfuary to 
thens 2. from him the the Temple of © Minerva 
0 | Athenians are call'd reo i TICS oo. invades the 
0 AS th 26 rio, ea in Arca- 
Cecrops II. the Son of agb | - is 120. taken Priſoner, 
a nu}, K. of Arbens, gathers. but is ſet at Liberty, 21 
1 the people into Twelve Charilau, B. co Mæandrisu, 
Towns, 27 makes a great 8 — 
5 Ceerypbalen, an Iſland, 79 the Perfians at Santos, 
cela ; 74 "City of 1 ia, Charmidas, thie Son of Purge 
: f 303 ſent from Sparta into Crete, 
Cenaum, a Prowontory of © 122 
, Euben, 48 chu, Kinſtnan to Piffra- 
F Centaur 'kilra by the L ES 290 
h the; | 59 Charcpiing, B. to 1 
1 Cepbeus; K. of Joppe; 29 of Miletw,  -- 
y Cerberus, ferch'd out A... Hell Cherſoneſus, 'reduc'd' . 
4 by Hercules 34. k. Aido- tiades 261; molt of the Ci- 
% * nttu's Dog; 59 ties in it deſtroy'd or — 
2 Cercopes, Notorious Robbers, | | by the Pheniciaus 283. re- 
5 killd by Heroules, © 145 1 309. by Ke. 
4 Cereyon, an Arcadian , killd ricles, 385 
a, by Theſew at . Chilew, of 2 55 his 12285 
5 dsc the Lacedamonians, 232 
5 Ceyx; K. inn 5 chien, the Lacedanionian, his 
2 manded by 2 to Wiſh concerning the Iland 
a remove 1 ACnilare M © 1. I 
15 from Trachin; ” Chimera, the Monſter, zt 
55 Ch erovita, a City in Brat, Fe kf ads kae e, 
— taken by the beni an. 393. ibid. 
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Chions, a Lacedemonian, his 
Victory in the 28th Olym- 
piad 168. in the 29th Ohm- _ . 


piad, 


a 169 
Chios, an Tlaud , Inhabited . 


by the Pelaſgi6. one of the 


Tonian Colonies 94. aſſiſts 


the Mileſians againſt Mal- 
yattes, 8 


1 182 
"bians, deliver Pictyas to Ma- 


zares, in Exchange for 4- 


4 his Death 


Baniſnment by Pericles ;. 


reconciles Athens and Sparta 


385. made General of the 
Atbenian Forces, and ſent 


to Or; is fore warn d of 

386. Beſieges 

. — . and Mali _— 

the Cities in Cyprus. 397. 

Dies in Gam Woo. his 
Character 390, 391. 


#arneu 242. join the Jonian  Climonian Monuments at A- 
Fleet 280. Slaughter'd by then, 822 
the Perſians, | 281 Cineas, K. of Theſſaly, affilts 
Chryſes , the Daughter f Hippi, ; 4267 
Chryſes, Prieſt of Apollo, /Cios, a Town in Mya; built 
taken Captive by Agamem- by Polyphemw,- +, 35 
SIE” a. od 72 -Ciree, cleanſes the Argonarte 
Ciliciant in Dariis's Fleet 280, - from the Murder of Abſyr- 
| in Xerxes's Fleet, % 30 ; 1 2 TT 24914738 
. Cilix. the Son, of Agenor K. rrba, a Town near Delphi 
of Sdon. 24 198. taken by the Anphi- 
Cimmerians take F rdu, 181 ones, and becomes a 
_ Cimon, the Father of Miltia- Port to Delphi, 199 
des, kill'd by the Piffiratide Ciſis, the Eldeſt Son of Teme- 
261, nam'd Kogaeuos 3% nus, obtains the Kingdom 
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Daunus,. King of Apulia, 80 
Dane W in Law to Da- 
rius, a Perſian General 
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* ms, an Archer of ha 
_ Epet, ; 88 
Deianira, the Daughter of 
Denen, K. of Ætolia, Mar- 
ried to Hercules: And like 
to have been Raviſh'd by 
Neſſus the Centaur 47. a- 
noints her Husbands Coat 
with Poiſon given her by 
Neſſus: Hangs her (elf for 
grief at Hercules's Death 


Deidamia , Married to Piri- 
thous, Figs * 
Deimachus, the Father of 
tolycus, RES 
Deiphonres, the Son of Anti- 
machus, Marries Hyrnetho, 
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through Cleomenes's means, 
on pretenceof Illegitimacy 


286 the firſt K. of Sparta 


that obtain'd a Crown in 


the Olympick Games ibid. 
declar'd Illegitimate by the 
Oracle 287. his Anſwer to 
Leotychides, who inſulted 
him upon his being depos'd 
id. being aſſur'd of his 
Legitimacy by his Mother, 
leaves the City, Flies to 
Els, from thence to the 
Iſland Zacynthus: Being 
puuſued the Spartans, 
makes his Eſcape, into Per- 
ſia ibid, yr. honourably 
receiv'd by Darius 287, 
288. informs the Grecians 
of all the motions and de- 
ſigns of the Perſians 306, 
his Diſcoutſes with Xerxs 
319, 312. his advice of 
urprizing the Iſland Cy- 
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Demetrius Phalereus, has 300 
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Crete, | 

Epinet heus, the Son of Jape- 
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Ganymede, B. to Ilus, Koln 


away by Tantalus, 68 
Garant hra taken by. Telcetus 


rai 
Gargettus, x 54 60 


88 Gela, 2 _ in Sicily, 365 


Eurgſacer, the Son of 4705 


198 

Euryſthenezand Prodler Twins, 
— of 72 $5. 
made of Sparta, wit 
,equal — and Authority 

=—_ divide eee 
innen 

Enit. and Proflide, 


90 
Enryſthens ſucceeds bis Father 
&henclus in the. Kingdom 


of hs an ER 20 12 


Golanor, K . of gos, depos'd 
Gelten, the Son of Jun, = 
Gelon, of Sicily, refuſes tv 
lend the Greciant any Suc- 
cours, unleſs he Command- 
ed the whole Fleet, 308 
Ger aſtus in Eubæa, 313 
Geranea, a Promontory at the 
Entrance of the 3 


Geryon's Oxen Stoln by 4 cog 


cules 44 
b Ge 


The INDEX: 


Get a fubmir to Darius, 262 
ons. | 
Glauce, the Daughter of Creon, 

King of Corinth Married to 
Jaton, 41 
Glavcon, the Son of Lea- 


ger 
Glaucus, the Son of plus 
and Father of Belophon, 


Glanens, the Son of Hippo- 
lochus, 73 
Gnidos, 


Gobryar, the Father of 2 
donius, 

Gongylus, carries a Letter 
from Pauſanias to Xerxes, 


Gordias, the Son of Cypſels a © 
and B, of Periander, Ls, 


Gorgus, the Son of Illes 
menes 160, 163. Leader of 
a Colony of the 2 

IG 

Gorgus, K. of Salami in Cy. 

— Flies to the Perfim 
277: takes Salam, 278 
Gretus, an obſcure King, 3 
. Anciently very Bar- 


Greece, ſeveral Acceptatiods 
of that Name, "8 
Grinus, the Son of Aſanius, 
„ef Thea,  - 175 
Gygea, the Daughter of Amyn- 


tar K. of Macedon, Mar- 
ried to Bubaru, 266 
Eyges, the Father of Arays, 
16 

Gytheum 345, taken by Tol. 
mides, 384 


i" | 
* 1. Ant . 14 


, 
on C3 © 2x8 : 6 y 
4 H. Ss eee 
a = 


SLY, h 9 1 


Ton, the Faber of 
I Oxyln, wy 8 
Hemus, a Mountain, 
Ha ra, the Siſter of Ei. 
2 ws Martied to 


eti 1 -4 
to EL] his alia, a, to 
ae, 5 


en fir e 
Troezen, 9 
6 eee 5 205 of aff 
attes, the Son 
ER K * 4 0 
ar wi e Mile 


18 
Halys, a River, bounds 
ydian Kingdom, br 
Hirmodins a Youth of cele- 
yo dean, beloy'd 7 
riftogiton frequently 
Sollicited by 57 Hipparchus 
258. Kara” 259. N Statue 
Erected to him 26 
Harmonia, the Daughter of 
Mars and Venus, Married to 
_ Cadmus, Xt 
Harpagus, a Mede one of 
ſtyages's Nobles , preſerves 
Cyrus 236. invited to Sup- 


per per by 2 * = 
n 


neral of — 8 5 0 - 

goes over mus 237. ſub 
ſtituted in n Mos ers Co N- 
mand 242, * takes Phocea. 
243. takes Teos,and Marches 
into Doris 245. Subdues 
all the lower Aa, 246 
Har pus, a Perſian , takes 
ill aus of Miletus alive, 


Harpys, Birds with a Womans 
Face, troubleſome to Phi- 
neus 35. purſued by Ze- 
t het and Calas, 306 

. He- 


l 01ND EA 


Hebru; a River in Thrace, 
| | 
Hetitaw, the Hiſtorians AQ. 


vice to Ariſtagoras, 279 


kilbd by Achilles), \ 
. dragg'd about the Field | 


very diſhonourably at his Hercules , 


> ns _ 


ried to Miltiades, 


Hege efiftratw, the Natural Son 


of Nfſtratm] Governour of 


Aſi ama a 
Vs * 5 

rr 
ena Raviſh'd 2 


5 9 Married — — on {$1 
{ — Stole away by 1 C 


Helice, the Daughter of 1. 


nw, Married to Jon, 27 
Helice, a City ſo call'd from 


her, ibid. 
Helis, tue 1. of _—_; 


tif Y 9117 10 . 9 

Hellas, 

Hellew ſucceeds his Father 

Deucalion in the Lingdom 
of. Theſſaly, 

Hellenes, the Grecians ſo call'd 


at Sparta; and els 
themſelves of 7 


Heraclida banifh'd out of P:- 


* 


from Hellen ibid. reduce all 


Theſſaly, 


| 8 
Helos, a City built by Helius, | 
taken by the Lacedamoni- 


an, and its Inhabitants En- + 


flav'd,” 95 
Helota, hardly us'd by the 
rtans 115. Till the 
round 117. join in the 


'Canipiracy of the Parthenie 


27 make an Inſurrection 


loponneſus by Euryſtheus 


make feveral Fruitleſs 


| —— to return 84. re- 
cover , Peloponneſus. under 
. HeBor, the Son of — 11 
i 2 n 


the Conduct of Cæxlus, and 


of Elu, 91 ** 
of that 
Name, 33 


Heel the Rte bf | Hercules, the 8 Son of 
8 10 K. of Thad — 0 


4m hitryon Alcmena, 
Ei his Mufick-ma- 


. dier with his Har 3 lies 
with Theſpius's 50 Daugh- 


ters, of ' whom he got as 
many Sons ibid. kills Er- 


Sine King of the 1 


and Marries Megara 34. 
ing 20 years O 
the Arronauta ibid. loſes 
his belov'd Boy Hylas, and 
follows the Argonauts to 
Cole bos on Foot 35. his 
War againſt Troy, and the 
occaſion of it 41. Revenges 
himſelf upon Laomedon, 
and inſtitutes the Olympian 


. Games is commanded 
dy the Det lp 


ſerve , Euryſtheus twelve 
— ibid. his twelve wo 
s 43. gives 
gara 100 Folans, and wins 
tut's Daughter Joie 
VA is ſeiz d with a vio- 
— Diſtemper; lerves 
e by whom he has 
returns into H- 
rn and makes War 


upon Augeas ibid. returning 


to Tirms, is baniſh'd to- 


gether with his Mother 
Ale mena, Ipbicles and Jo- 
laus ibid. takes Sparta, and 

en- 


Sails wih 


Dian Oracle to 


4 
0 
* 


a 
77 
| 


bus 
manu, 1 Hiſliau's Me. 


to Calydon in Rrolia, takes 
Ephyr a in Th 
the Centaut 
Du rytus and his three Sons, 


le IND ER. 


"britruſts Tyndweus wit the 
„iss returns into Ar- 
Neun 46. from thende go 8e 1 rathou- e his Death, 


rota; kills oHippoclei, the: 2 of Kan- 6 
ws 47. kills er, Tyrant of 


3. cooker the knen 
Army to the Plains of Ma- 


3 e 03 2208295 


20 Maries a $ Daughter, 
260 


and takes a Fole * His un 


Death, 
Menela 


— 1 me Docter of | - 
5, 


Married to r- 


ſenger Straw Letters to 


Artap herne, 279 
Mermophanttis, 276 
Heſſone, the Daughter 61 Lao- 


medon, \"expor'd- upon a 
- Rock, and Reſcued. by Ner- 
cue: 41. ane Ar 


erus, che Son of e 
Men Flies: into TIraly, from 
mim call'd Meheria, © 20 


E 


Heſtiaa built by the Thebane, . 


6 
Heſtiea m Euben, taken tt 
Pericles, and its inhabitants 
turn'd our, 394 
Netti æotu, under the. Moun- 


— the Brother of 
ymareuz, kill'd with ten 
1 of his ans by, Hercules, 


| Higpodania, he 1 
'Oepomans King of Piſa; 32 
ee n ut _ Ana. 


| Hippolyrts; ihe San f T 7 
--iſeus torn in Pieces, and re- 


gn TT =") 


Ti Pius, 


Hip omedon, bac of: dn 
= RE lade War 

pad be l 076 
Fong TIA Abend | 
the laſt of Codrus's Poſte- 

tary, depos d for his Gruel- 


ty 10 us Danghter , 145; 


Mippoter, *s Son of Ppt, 
1 ills Carnus 85. baniſhid at 


tains O/% and Olympus, © 74 the Command of the — 


Planted by Dore, 22 
NMip parc hut, tlie Ha of P- 
rams 248. in Love with 
eli 257 Kind, 


259 

Hippias , . Piiftratun's eldeit 
Son, laccceds in the Go- 
verüment at Aft hen: 248. 
Exaſperared at che Murder 
of his Brother Nipparc hus, 
a growy” Cruel 260 , 267. 


forc'd to quit Athens, © 
— he lies into Pera 208. 
domes to Sparta; but having 
no hopes of recovering - 


bens, returns into ſia 


cle 6 
Hippot hoot, che Son af Be: 
e, ui u n 269 


a Tyrant of Miletus, 
| — — Miltiades's advice 


breaking down the 
Bridge at the Iſtor 263. re- 
Wided by Darin, with 
ins. in Thrace ; re- 


I Tall from - thence 2 
"and; 


2 carried to Suſa 2:65 
— 4 Inſtructions to s 
0 y Ariſtagornt, to xaiſe 

ebellion in lower Ma 
whe accus'd by :Dariny of 
being Privy to * 8 


e 


75 goes to Mity lene, 


| 5 being carried to 


| Homolous, 


#6 $09 EN. 


Kekellion, declares biwlelf Hela, BO built & by the 
2 27. 1 . ieto bote 7 

wer Aſia to io nus 
. e by” mus, s er d by 

t rnes , ies from ' coon's 
= to Chios, from [eng 32 15 ns” 
Convey'd to Miletys. Ges 35 
.. endeavonring to enter 


Jetus by Force in the! 


ge, 
is Wounded in wah 


thence - 
._ antercepts the Jonzan Ships 


upon the Helleſpant, fubdues 
Cbios, makes an Attempt. 


R 2 Iſland Thaſus, — 
rom thence Sails to Les 
282. bea 


taken alive by Herpagis ; 


us, his 
is, nail'd to a. Crols, 


* 
and Head ſent to Da- ynceus, 3 
Ws. W 283 ee the Daughter, of 


rius, 7 


one of me Gates 


of Thelen, 65 
Holes one of Jen Sons, 
260 


9 
| Ape a Feſtival Cele- 


brated at Sparta, in honour 
of the beautiful PART! 


Huntet, a barbarous E 


of (Greece +7 


* a 


Sails Fg t 
3 to Byzantium. * \ 


_ 


ten at 1 ** and 


7. in Poſl E 
of Beotia, when Cadumt 


H ry l his 
| Nen Hercules "oy 


Fole 48, 'Marties her, and 
attempts to n los into Je- 


a ce 49 in 


bat dy Prem 


5 mees , a. Perſian Ge 
So on n in Je Darius, 


9 tide! of the 22 
1 ommanders, kill'd 
24 I 
un he page 
of Danaus, 
abs LH tne 


de bie of the Gates o 


Hyrnet ha ,.. the Deughter 4 
a — Married o Bei- 
n . 8 

mike. a nch. the bout of 
the Thebun Territories 255, 
ſurpriz d * the N 


1 


nn 


c 921 
8 — 


enter'd Greece 24. beaten A = 
ce, Fly to Pbocs, | | 
25 2 * "i va in the 
nes, Commander of the dos, 50 
Immortal Regiment in Ter- on 5 — 
eds . 302+ paſſes the Iapetus, ing of bee 
opus. in the Night W 2 
122 yon ene 7 bet, the gon of Noah, and 
1555 Thermo 1 * t Father of Iwan, 
Hydra the aller, Kill by Tafony the Son of ſon, * 
85 lia to fetch the Golden 


: Hercules 
Nydra, a Gulf, 20 


Fleece from Colehos 34 oy 


. ———— = = 


he Aſſiſtance of Megea ob- 
| — the Fleece, and carries 
way Medea Margins 
Glace, and off Med ea, . 


Juan, the Set Faphet, by a 


ſome thought to have f 
Peopled Greece, 
Icarus Hypereſienſis, wins the” 


Race in the aqth pi, 
152 


4 11 Dachyli, 


Idedus, one of the Corinthian: 
Commanders kill'd by Lon” 
riſtomenet, 159 
Lindan a Soothſayer, and one 


of the 4rgo — kill'd by 
a Wild 
Liomeneus, 
lion, 
pell'd his , 79 
ricum, 


Ihrius, the Si et cue, 


, Iltyrians, fo call'd | 
racy 1 War 2 2 
b belea, ſubdued by ** 


| Tut, the Grandfather of Pri- 


molpu⸗ AE of the E 
leufinian Forces, kill'd by 
Erectbeus, 26, 269 


Inac bus, the Son of Oceanus | 
— r Founder of Ar- 


16 


a nf the Son of Pfanmeti- 


chus, makes an Inſurrection 
in Zeypt 375: kills Achæ- 
menes 376. taken and nail'd 
to a Croſs by the_Prifians, 


Ino, the Daughter of 25 


Married to dchamas, 25 © 


the 1NT 


the 2805 of Ba | 
ing of Crete 6g. en- 


dit 
Aaamit the Achai amongſt 


Jo. ride ty, the 1.5 
ti 415 k. of L ei 8. — 
zie. e. üpon ſeveral 


dangerous Expeditions, and 
n him I 


3 We a Kimi, efCrevny 
rried to Laing, whom 
has Oedipur' 61. Mar- 


ties h 
Hang her wn So 745 


Tolaus he Son of Tobi cher B 


to Hercules 44 
lau Commands in tue Room 
of Perditem © 
Þltos, 
bt the Dau e rytus, 

of Occhalia 44- — 

Hercules 48. Married ro 

yilus | 2 
bi, "the Son of Tubus 5 

" Crebſe 3 26. mage General 

of hs” Athenitns in the 

War againſt the . Op 
26. Matries Slim s Daugh- 

ter, and ſucceeds him in 


the Kingdom of Hgialca 


27 
Tones, the Atheniths anciently 

fo call'd from Ton 4. Inha- 
ilaea, and ng to 


24, 268 


them; are driven out of 
| their Teri itories by 'Tiſa- 
ment and the Achei 90. 
paſs $mto Attica gi. Io nian 
Tranſmigration 94. Kebel- 
lion f. p. 273. to p. 283 
Tomians | ubdued: dy Cra ſus 
238. by Har put, and left 
| Here Mas td = 
own Per 
Darius s G mo 283 
Iphicler, the Brother of 70 


cles kill d, 
* fo 


L 


i The INDEX. 
Iphigenia, the Daughter of 4- Lacedemon, the Son of Jupi- 
gamemnon, order d to be += ter by Tatygeta, from whom 


— —— > — 
—— 
* — Lag 


— — — — (— — — — — 
5 2 — * 5 


 erific'd, | J0o the Country Lacedamon re- 
Ipbitu, Furytw's Eldeſt Son, ceiv'd its Name, 19 5 
kill'd by Hercules, 44 Lacedemonius, the Sn of | 
Traſa, a City 177 | Cimon, © gor 
Irs , interpoſes between Ze- Lacidaus, the Father of Mel- 
thu and Calas and the tar, 93 


Harpys, - 36 Lacrines, ſent Embaſſadour 
Tſagoras, the Sn of Tiſander, to Cyrus, 240 
Head of a Party at Athens,  Laius, K. of Thebes, kill'd in 

2069 Phocs, by his Son Oedipus, 


— 


— — = 


— 


Pp — = 2 CF _y 1 * p * A — 


Tſarchides , the Son of Har- 61 r 
chus, 40 Lamon the Son of Hereules by | 
Iſmarus, the Son of Aſtacus, / Omphale, 45 | 
kills Hippomedon, 66 | Laodamas: the Son of Eteo- 1 
Iſnene, the Daughter of Oe- cles 66, Flies to the 1lly. N 
dipus, 62 rant, 67 ö 
2 a River, 66 Laodice, a Nymph, 17 þ | 
er, a River, which divides Laodocus, wins the Victory | 


the Geta from the Scythi- at Darting, in the Nemean 
ans, 262 Games, e 
Ifthmian Games inſtituted by Laomedon, King of Troy, his 
Theſens, in honour of Nep- Injuſtice to Neptune and 4. 


tune, Polio, and Hercules 41. 
Iſthmus in Pontus Planted by kill'd by Hercules, 42 


Ttanus, a City in Crete, ibid. 78 59 
Ithome, a Mountain in Meſſe- Lariſſa, a City in Pelaſia, 
nia, whereon flood a City | 
of the ſame Name 136. ta- Lauris 307 
ken by the Spartans 145, Leavo, an Harlot kept by 4- 
37 riſtogiton, her great Con- 

Jupiter Patrius 88. Olympius fancy, | 260 
42. Ithometes 143, 144, Lebedea in Beotia, 154 
IGt. Eleutherius, 253 Lebados, one of the Jonian 


| 
= 

the Milehans, 175 Lapitha, kill the Centaurs, | 
| 

30 | 


| 
| 
Cities, 94 | | 
— Lechaon, a Port at Corinth, 6 
L. | 223 [ 
k 1 „ Great-Grandſon of | 
Ada, the Daughter of eolus, | | 
I. Ampbion, Married to Leleges a Barbarous People of | | 
etion 172. delivered of 2 Greece, 


Son, whom ſhe hides under Leleæ, the firſt who Reign'd 
a Meaſure of Corn, 173 „ in Lacoma, 19 


Labotar, the Son of Feber, Lenne, an liland, 8 
tur, 90 Ff Lee- 


——— — 


X — 2 - 
has = VP 


8 * 
9 


* 
— N ap _ 9 a — m2 
—_— — —-—- — -— — ——— | 


Leotrates, the Son of Strebus, 


| 79 

Leon the Son of Apes II. 
K. of Sparta, 121 
Leoniflas; B. to Polydefes's 
Wife Queen of Sparta, his 
inſolence towards Lycurgus, 

8 


9 
Leonidar, K. of Sparta, ſent 
to Guard the Streights of 
Thermopyle 309. Kill'd 


with all his Spartans, 311 


Leotychides, the Son of Me- 
nar, made K. of Sparta in 
the Room of Demaratus 
267. goes to Agina with 
Cleomenes 288, goes to 4- 
thens, and demands the 
— 4 of gina to no 
purpole 289. Admiral of 
the Grecian Fleet 328. his 
Stratagem in imitation of 
Themiſtocles, to make the 
Ioniaus Revolt from the 
Ferfians 339. leaves Xan- 
thippus and the Athenians 
upon the Hellefpont, and 
returns Home 341. lent a- 
gainſt the Aleuade in Theſ- 
faly; taken in his own 
Tent, holding Bribes in 
both Hands; Dies in Ba- 
niſhment at Tegea, 354 

Lerus, an Ifland, 279 

Lesbos, an Iſland 8, 187 


Leucas a City 356, 398, 400 


Lencimna, a Promontory in 
the Iſland Corcyra, 400 
Lichas, Servant to Hercules 
Licymniuws, the Father of th- 
ionus 46. the Son of Ele- 
cyon, 50 
Limeneium in the Territories 
of Miletus, 182 
Limna, a little Village upon 


The IN DEX. 


Borders of Mefſenia and 
Laconia, I2T 
Lindus, a City in Rhodos, | 


; | 23 
* a City built by 8 
us = 4 
Locri Ozole notorious Rob 


bers, 11 
Locri Opunt ij reduc'd by My- 


ronides, 383 
Lyceus, a intain of Ar- 
cadia. | 165 
Lycaretus, the B- of Mæan- 


ius, X 


. * 
Lycians, kill'd by Bellerophon, 


I 

Lycidas, and his Wife ad 
Children Ston'd, 332 
Lyciſcus, one of the Hi. 
da Flies with his Daughter 
to Sparta 136. taken at his 
Daughters Grave, and 
brought to It home, 143 
Lycomedes, K. of Scyrus, kits 
Theſeus 60, 365 
Lycophron, Periander's younger 
Son 186. his ſullen Beha- 
viour towards his Father, 
who thereupon ſent him to 
Corcyra 187. kill'd by the 
Corcyreans, «+11; BOT 
Ly#rus, a City in Crete, 259 
Lycurgus, K. of the Country 
about Nemen, 64 
Lycurgus, the Son of Euno. 
mus, holds the Govern- 
ment of Sparta from the 
Death of his B. Polydetes, 
till the Birth of Charilaus 
97. leaves the City and 
Traves 98. returns to 


Sparta gg. pretends to have 
— his Laws from the 


Delphian Oracle 100. E- 
ſtabliſhes a Senate conſlit- 
ing of Twenty Eight Per- 
ſons 101. its Power 102, 

| re. 


Finessen * ont hb mes 


Yr 
„ 


reſitaius the Power of the 
Kings 102, 103. divides 
the Lands 10g. alters the 
Coin, and introduces Iron- 
Money; inſtitutes the com- 
mon Feaſts 105. his Laws 
concerning Marriages 106, 
concerning Children 108. 
concerning Boys 109. con- 
cerning young Women 110. 
concerning the elder ſort 
111. "ey eral rela- 
ting to War 113. his Law 
concerning Burials z ano- 
ther whereby he forbad his 
Subjects to Travel 114. his 


Death, 118 
Lycurgus, Head of a Party at 
Athens 226. 235 


Lycu, the Son of Pandion, 


2 

Lydian Kingdom join'd to the 
Perfian Empire, 239 
Lygdamis Governour of the 
 Uland Naxos, 7 
Lygdams, the Father of A- 


temiſia, 303 
Lyncew, convey d by Hyper m- 
neſtra to Lyrcea, 23 
Fe of Paros, 297 
Lyſide ſee Meliſſa. 
Lyſiſtratw of Argos Kkill'd, 
I23 


Lylſtratus a Corinthian Com- 
mander kill'd by Ariſto- 


menes, 159 
Lyfito, 33 
BAG IT "ACK 

M. 


Acednus upon the 
Mountain Pindu 8, 9 
Macedonians remarkable for 

their Temperance, and Sim- 

Flicity of Life, 374 


The INDEX. 


Machaon, the Son of Æſcu- 
Meta, Ke Pole 
andrius retary to .. 
crates 252. — Go- 
vernment of Samos after 
the Death of Polycrates25 3, 
offers to ended co and quir 
the Iſland 255. makes. his 
e cape to Sparta, where en- 
deavouring to corrupt Cleo- 
menes, he is expell'd out of 


Peloponneſus, 256 

Maones the Lydians fo call'd 

41, 45 

Maxi kill'd by the Perſian No 
es 2 

Malena a Town in the Pro- 

vince of Atarnew, 283 


Malus, a City in Cyprus, 


3 
Mantislus, the Son of Theo- 
clits 163. Collegue to Gor- 
gus; his advice of Sailing 


to Sardinia, 168 
Mantinens, Father-in-Law to 
Abas, | 28 


Marathon, a Town of Attica, 
about ren Miles diſtant 
from Athens 247. a Battle 
Fought there f. 292 t. 295 

Mardonius, the Son Gobryas, 
Marries Darius's Daughter, 
and is ſent with a great 
Power to Sea 284. his ex- 

loits in Macedonia and 
hrace 285, turn'd out of 
his Commiſſion 29 ', per- 
ſwades Xerxes to make War 
upon Greece 3ZoI. made Ge- 
neral in Chief of NXerxes's 
Army 302 left in Greece 
with 300060 Men 324. 
ſends Alexander Embaſla. 
dour to Athens 329. Marches 
from Thebes and enters 4 
thens 331. follows the Gre- 
cians into Baotia 334. re- 
Ff 2 ſolves 


' The INDEX, 


| falves to engage them 335 
kill'd in the Battle at Nataa 


337 

— a Perſian kilPd 334 
Maſſa 

thia „ 

Maſlia, a City of Gallia Nar- 

bonenſis, and Colony of the 

Mocæenſes, 244 

Mazaves, a Mede, ſent to Say. 

dis, againſt Puctyas 241, his 

— 90g and Death. 242 


HMeciftens one of the Seven 


Captains 65. the Father of 
_ Eurypylus 67 
Medea, the Daughter of etes, 
falls in love with Faſon 37. 
Murders the Children ſhe 
had by Faſon and flies to 
Athens 41. receiv'd by - 
gent, and admitted to his 


, .$ 
Medon, the Eldeſt Son of 05 
drus, and firſt Perpetual Ar- 
chon 92. his Succeſſors nam'd 
Medontide 93 
Meduſa the Gorgan taken by 
Perſeus, 29 
Megabates a Perſian, of the Fa- 


mily of the Achamenide, 


2 
— a Perſian, left 1 
urope by Darins 264. re- 
duces Thrace 265 
Megabazus a Perſian ſeat by 
Artaxerxes to Sparta 376 
Megabazus, the Son of Zopyrus 
Collegue to Artabazus 376, 

387, 388. 

Megacles Archonat Athens 193, 
of a Party at athens 
226. flies with all his Fa- 
mi:y 228, joins with Lycur- 
gw and baniſhes Piſiſtra- 
tus, afterwards gives his 
Daughter to Piſiſtratus, and 


reſtores him to the Govern. * 


ment 235, reconciles himſelf 


getæ a Nation of Scy- 
2 


to Lycurgus, and again ba · 
niſhes Pifiſtretus 246, 
Megalagyrus fee Melanchrus, 
Megapent hes, the Son of 2 
tus 


Megara, the Daughter of Cre- 
on, K. of Thebes given to 
Hercules 34. put away by 
Hercules and given to Jo- 
laus, | 44 

Megara a City '$2, contends 
with Athens about the If- 
land S:lamis if. 195. t. 198. 
enters into a Confederacy 
with the Athenians 379. 
revolts from the Athenians, 
and enters into Confederacy 
with Sparta, 392 

Melampus 13. cures Proetus's 
Daughters of the Fury of 
Bacchus a 28 

Melanchrus, one of the Ty- 
rants of Lesbos kill'd by 
Pittacns, 188 

Melanippus, the fon of Aſta- 
cus, 66. 

Melanthius, ſent with a Fleet 
into Jonia, 270 

NMelanthus, the Son of Andro- 
pompus 87. kills Xanthns 
K. of Boeotia, and obtains 
the Kingdom of Athens g1 

Meliſſa, the Siſter of Inachus, 

26 

Meliſſa or Lyſde, the Daugh- 
ter of Procles, kill'd by her 
Huſband Periandsr, 185 

NMeltas, the Son of Lacidaus, 
K. of Argos depos'd and con- 
demn'd to Death, 93 

hlemnon of Ætbiopia, 13 

Menelaus, the Son of Atrens, 
Marries Helena, 69, ſent 
Ambaſſadour with 7 es 
to Troy to demand Helena, 


and the goods ſtoln with 
her by Paris 70. beats Pars 
in 
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in ſingle Combat 93. his 


Voyage to gt, 8 
Nene bens, the! 2 of Rl, 
ſets the 4thenians againit 
Theſeus ; and poſſeſſes him- 
ſelf of the Kingdom Go. one 
of the Chiefs in the Expe- 
dition againſt Troy, 70 
Menogcens, the Son of Creon, 
ſaerific d to Mars, G5 
Mer iones Charioteer to Idome- 
neus 59 
Me ſambria, a City upon the 
uxine Sea, 283 
Meſſenian War I, F. 128. I. 
145. War II. F. 15 1. T. 168 
Net ioc bus, the Son of Milzia. 
des, 264 
Metion the Son of Ere&heus 


2 
Metionids, expell'd 4thens, 32 
Metoecia, a Feaſt inſtitued by 
Theſeus, 59. Miciades 402 
Midaa, a Town cf Argols, 28 
Miletus, one of the Jonian 
Cities, 94. taken by the 
Perſians 281. at War with 
Samos about the City Pri- 


ene 395 
Miltiades Archon at Athens, 
169 
Miltiades, Goveruour of the 
Tbrac ian Cherſoneſus 261 
Miltiades, the Son of Cimon, 
redu.es the Thracian Cher- 
ſoneſw, 261. endeavours 
to perſwade rhe Fonians to 
break down the Bridge at 
the Iſter, and abandon Da- 
rius 263, his great Victory 
at Marathon 294. his Re- 


ward for it 296. his unfor- 


tunate Expedition againſt 


Paros, and Death 2.98 


Mimas, K. of AFolu, 83 


Minerva 4ſſeſia 182. Chalcie- 
cus 99. 152, 352. 


Mino, One of Jupiter's Sons 
Europa, 24 
Minos K. of Crete, his War 


with the Athenians 54. 
ſcours the Sea of Pirates, 

| 11 
Minotaur, a Monſter, 55 
Mitrobates, Viceroy of Daſcy- 
lium, 252 


2 Metropolis of Leſ- 


os, I 
Mnefiphilus, an Athenian, 318 
Moloes, a River, 336 
Mycale, a Promontory, 339 
lyceng, built by Perſeus 30. 
Demoliſh'd by the Agivi, 


371 
Myles, the Eldeſt Son of | {4s 
lex, 19 
Myrcinus, a City of the Edoni 
in Thrace, Fortified by Hi- 
ſliens, 26 
Myron, accuſes Megacles an 
his Party, I94 
Myronides 332. his Exploits 


380, 383 
Myrfilus, one of the Tyrants 
of Lesbos, 188 


Myrtilus, Coachman to Oeno- 


maus, 32 
Myuns, one of the Ionian Ci- 
ties, 94 


N. 


Au pactus in Xtolia 
whence ſo call'd, 85 
Nauplia, a Port in avgols, 


Nauplius, gives Auge to the 
Carians, ibid, 
Nauplius, the Father of Pala- 
medes, 3 70 
Naxos, an Ifland, Conquer'd 
by Pifiſtratus 247. reduc'd 
the Athenians. 365 

3 Nee 
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Neda, a River, which divides 
Meſſenia from El, 160 
Neleus K. of Pylus, 69 


Neleus, the Son of Codrus 92. 


232. goes into Aſia, 94 


Nemean Lion kill'd by Her- 


cules, 5 43 
Nemean Games by whom a 

upon what occaſion inſti- 

tuted, 64 


Neſſus, the Centaur, attempt- 


ing to Raviſh Deianira, 
ſhot by Hercules, 47 
Neſtor, the Son of Neleus 69. 
returns ſafe to Pylus . his 
Poſterity, being expell'd 
Meſſenia by the Herarlida, 
Fly to Athens, 87 
Nicander ſucceeds his Father 
Charilaus at Sparta 121, 
makes an Incurſion into Ar- 
gols, - "as 
Nicias, the Son of Nicerdtus, 
lent to Crete to bring Epi- 
menides from then:e, 200 
Nicodromus of gina offers to 
betray that Ifland to the 4 
thenians, 200 
Nicomedes, the Son of Cleom- 
brotus, Protector to Pliſtoa- 
nan 354. Eſtabliſhes a 
Peace between the Dores 
and Phocenſes, 381 
Nimrod reprelented under the 
Fable of Bacchus, 25 
Niobe, the Daughter of Mo- 
roneus, the firſt Woman 
whom Jupiter Lov'd, 17 
Niobe, the Daughter of Tan- 
talus, 27 
Niſea loſt by the Athenians 
194. reitor'd to the Pelo- 
ponneſians, 394 
Niſus, the San or Jundion, 
2 

Nomades, C Scythian ) 5 
the Cimmeriang out of their 


Ancient Seats 181. make 
an Irruption into Europe, 


264 

Nomothet æ, a 208 
O. 

Calea, the Daughter of 

Mant ineus, 28 


Oebalus, a Spartan, places 100 
Tripos's of Clay round the 
Altar of Jupiter Ithometes, 

143 

Oebares, the Son of Megaba- 
24, 183 

Oedipus, kills his Father Laru⸗ 
in Phocs 61. expounds a 
Riddle propos'd ro him by 
the Monſter Sphinx, and 
obtains the Kingdom of 
Thebes with his own Mo- 
ther Iocaſta, 62 

Oeneus, King of Calydon, 4 

Oeneus, the Natural Son © 


- Pandion, 269 
Oeniade, a City of Acarnania, 

: 385 
Oenot, 


271 

Oenomans, King of Piſa, His 
Death, 1 
Oenophyta in Beotia, 383 
Oeta, a Mountain, 2, 48 
Ogyges, K. of Bæot ia, 17 
Ogyg1an Deluge, 18 
Olems Emertains Hercules, 


Olympiads , when infticure?, 
122 

Olympian Games, 122, 1 
Omphale, Q. of the Meones 
buys Hercules , and has a 
Child by him, 45 
Onejilus, B. to Gorgus King 
of Salamis, ſhuts the Gates 
againſt his Brother, and 
draws the Cyprians into Re. 
Ts . , bellen 
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bellion againſt Darius; and 
Beſieges Amat bus 247. ſends 
Embaſſadours throughout 
Jonia to Summon the Re- 


bels to his Aſſiſtance: Kills 


Artybjus, and is himſelf 
kill'd, 278 
heltes or Archemorns, the 
Son of Lycurgus, kilbd by 
a S&rpent, 6 
Opheltus, a Lacedemonian, by 
ſome ſaid to have inſtituted 
the Nemean Games, ibid. 
Ophioneus, a Meſſenian Sooth- 
ſayer 139. Blind from his 
Birth; receives Sight, and 
is ſtruck wich his Natural 
Blindneſs, 144 
Oreſtes kills Pyrrbus, private- 
ly convey'd to Phoci b 
his Siſter Electra 775, Re- 
venges his Father Agamem- 
non's Death by killing his 
Mother and Æxiſthus, 78 
Oreſtes, the Son of Echecra- 
tides, 383 
Qroetes, Covernour of Sarde 
252, ſeizes Polycrates and 
Hangs him upon a Croſs, 


25 
Orpheus 13. one of the 1 
nautæ, 30 
Oftraciſm, when and by whom 
introduc'd, 270 
Otanes, one of the Perſian No. 
bles, who kill'd the Magi, 
fent to Samos 255. lettles 
Syloſon in the Government 


of that Iſland, 256 
Otanes, Son in Law to Darius, 
279 


Othryades, a Lacedemonian, 
his famous Action and 
Death, 138 

Othrys, a Mountain, 2 

Oxylus, the iolian, made 
General of the Heraclida 


86. put in Poſſeſſion of th 
Kingdom of Els, 87, 88 
Oxyntes, the Father of Thy- 
mates, 91 


— 1 


P. 


Actolus. a River ryoning 
4 i through nad, 3 
. 


yas, a Lydian, Revolts 
from Cyrus, and makes his 
eſcape to Cuma 241. pur- 
ſued by Mazares, and deli- 
ver'd to him by the Inha- 
bitants of Chios, 242 
Pæan, the Signal for Battle a- 
mong the Lacedemonians, 


* 


113 
y Peas, the Father of * 


tes, 

Peron, the Sn of PIO a a 
from whom ſprung the Pao- 
nide at Athens, 

Pzones, ſubdued by Megabazus, 
and Tranſported into Aja, 


Pagaſe, 345 
Palamedes, invents four Let- 
ters of the Greek Alphabet 
12 


8 Pulladium, Mineroa's Statue, 


I 
Palladium, near the Phalerian 
Port, the place where the 
Ephete generally fate, 180 
Pallas, the Son of Iundion, 
and B. of Agens, 32 
Pallantide, the Sons of Pal. 
las, Rebel againſt Zens, 
and are defeated by The- 
ſeus, 


Pillene. * 
Pamphylus, the Son of Ai- 
mius, 87 
Pan appears to Phidippides, 
292 

F 4 Pan- 
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Pmatius, Commander of a 
Galley of Tenedos, 322 
Panathenga inſtituted by The- 
ſeus, 56 
Pandarus Wounds Menelaus, 


| 7 
Pandion II. expelPd 4 
with his Father Cecrops by 
the Metionida, 2 
P:mdora, a Woman made bs 
Vulcan. 


| 20 
Penionium, the Gencral Coun- 


cil of the Tones in Aſa, 240 
Panopea, a Town in Phocs, 


316 
Pan: agnorus, Murder'd by his 
B. Polyerares, 249 
Paris, otherwiſe call'd Alex- 
ander, Priamns's ſecond 
Son, Steals Helena 68, 
engages Menelaus in ſingle 
Combat, and is (aarch'd out 
of the Fight by Fenus 73. 
ſnoots /chitles in the Heel 
75. Herodotus's Account 
of his being driven into 
Agypt, i 78 
Paros, an Iſland, which aſſiſted 
the Terſians 20%. in van 
Reſieg'd by Milt iades, 298 
Tarthenie, a ſpurious Breed 
of Young-men 147. enter 
into a Conſpiracy with the 
Helotæ at Sparta, 148 
Furt henopæus, wins the Vi- 
ctory at Shooting in the 
Nemean Games 64. kill'd 
by Ampbidicus, 66 
Paliphae, Minos's Wife 43, 


| 55 

Patroclus, the Son of 1ſene- 

tius, Acbilles's Friend 69. 

kills S1pedon; Wounded 

by Euphorbus, and kill'd by 
Hector, 


174 
Pm ſanias, the Son of Cleom-' 


brotus, Tutor to Pliſtarchus 


a6 
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333. his Victory at Plater 
33Þ 338. takes Cyprus and 

yzantium , and ſends a 
Letrer to the King of Per/ia 
246. call'd home for his 

ruelty to the Confederates 
771 goes on Board for the 

elleßont 348. Forc'd out 
of Byzantium by Cimon 349. 
call'd home a ſecond time, 
endeavours to make an In- 
ſurrection 350. betray d to 
the Ephori by Argilins 35 r. 


his Death, ; 252 
Pauſanias, the Son of i 


Tedaſus, a City in the inlind 
parts of Afia near Halicar- 
2 245 
aſus, a Wing'd Horle, 31 
Pelaſgi 5. firit Inhabited Ar- 
cadia J. afterwards Attica, 
Epirus, Theſſaly, and many 
of the adjacent Iſlands, 8 
P:laſgin, the Peloponneſus, and 
part of Theſſaly ſo call'd 
from the Pelaſgi, ibid. 
Telaſgis, the ſame with Pha- 
leg 5. his uſeful Diſcoveries 
to the Ancient Greeks, 9 
Pelew, K. of Phthia, the Fa- 
ther of Achilles, 7 
P:lias, the B. of Æſon, U. 
ſurps and detains the King- 
dom of Iolcos from ÆAſon; 
lends Faſon to fetch the 
Golden Fleece 34. boil'd a- 
live by his own Daughters 
at the perſwaſion of Medea, 


Pelops, the Son of T VFX 
reſtor'd to Life by Jupiter 
25. makes ſome unſucceſs- 
ful attempts upon Troy, and 
Flies from thence to Piſa 
31. wins Hippodamia, aud 

8 , { .. luc= 


——.— Oenomaw in the 
ingdom ot Piſa and Eli, 


3 Great Grandſon of 
Beotus, ; 84 
Penelope, the Wife of Ulyſſes, 


| 79 
Penews, a River in 7 belag 


| 3 
Penthefilea, Queen of the Ama- 
2075, 


73 

Penthews, the Son of Echion 
by Agave, 25 
Perantas, 172 
Perc ope and Paleſcefſis, 358 
Perdiccas, King of Macedon, 
Periander, ſucceeds his Father 
. Cypſelw in the Kingdom of 
Corinth 178. ſends an Ac- 
count of the Pythia's An- 
ſwer to Halyattes, to Thra- 
ſybulw Tyrant of Miletus 
182. his . — 
and former Friendſhip with 
Thraſybulu 183. his A- 
mours with his own Mo- 
ther Cratea 184. Kiils his 
Wife Meliſſa at the Initi- 
gation of his Whores 185, 
turns his younger Son Ly- 
cophron out of Doors 186, 
ſends him to Corcyra 187, 

. invites him home aud offers 
to reſign the Government 
to him 221, his Death, 

: 222 
Pericles, the Son of Nanthip- 
us, procures Cimon to Le 
aniſh'd by — 378. 
Invades Peloponneſw, and 
beats the Sicyonians 384. 
Beſieges Oeniade; Plants a 
Colony in the Thracian 
Cher ſoneſus, recalls Cimon 
385. lubdues the Delphians 
392, paties over into Eu- 
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bea, and is forc'd to return 
- Home to hinder the Pelo- 
ponneſians from entering 

Attica 393. paſſes over a- 
gain into Eubæa 394. is 
ent to Samos 395. obtains 
a Victory over the Samiany 
296. his Enmity to Lace 
da monius the Son of Cimon 
= ſends Glaucon and An- 
cides with 20 Ships to 
aſſiſt the Corcyreans 403. 
Embezel's tho Publick Tra- 
fure 413. accus'd of Sacri- 
lege 414. Embroils the A. 
thenians in the War with 
the Peloponneſians, 15 
Periclymenus, the Son of Ne 
tune, 06 
Perinthus, a City in the Cher- 
ſoneſus, 283 
Periphemus, a Hero, 196 
Periphetes, the Son of Vulcan 
and Anticlea, call'd Cory- 
netes killd Ly Theſeus. 52 
Perſens, the Son of Jupiter by 
Danae, prevents his Mo- 
ther being Raviſh'd by Po- 
Iydefes ; Kills the Gorgon 
Meduſa, Marries Andro- 
meda 29. kills his Grand- 
Father Acriſus, and Ex- 
changes Argos his Heredi- 
tary Kingdom for Tiryns, 
and builds Mytena; 30 
Perſian Empire eiected by G- 
rus 237, 238 
Petra, a Burrough of Corinth, 
I 

Phea, a Female Robber, = 
Pheaces, the Inhabitants of 
Corcyra, 39 
Phædra, the Daughter of Mi- 
nog, Married to Theſens; 
in Love with her Somin- 
Law Hippolytus; Hangs 
her elf, 


5 
Pha- 


Phaeton, the Sou of * 
| 2 


Phalantns, the Son of Aratus, 


I 
Phalerus, a Port at Athens, 
179 
Phalius, the Son of Erato- 
clides, Leader of a Corin- 
thian Colony to Corcyra, 


397 

Phanas, kill'd in the Battle 

at the Great-Ditch, 157 

Pharis, invaded by Teleclus, 

121 

Pharſalia in Theſſaly, 383 

Pharſalus, holds out againit 
Myronides, 3 

-*; Phaſelu, a Town in Pamphy- 


lia, 366 
Phaſis,a River running through 


Colchs, 3 
Pheneus, a Town in Arcadia, 


45 
Phidias, a famous Statuary, 
accus'd at Athens, 414 
Phidippides, ſent to Sparta 
Encounters Pan as he paſſes 
through Arcadia, 292 
Phileus, the Son of 1 
I 


9 
Philagrus, the Son of Cyneus, 
292 
Phileus, King of Ephyra in 
Theſprotia, 47 
Philip, rhe Brother of Perdic- 
cas, 406 
PhiloRetes, the Son of Paar, 


O 

Ph:locyprus builds Sli in G- 
trus, 219 
Philogenes, the Son of Eude- 
mon, 94 
Philonoe, the Daughter of i — 
bates, 31 
Philonomus betrays Sparta to 


the Herachide, 87 
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Phineus, a Blind Soothſayer 
of Salmydeſſus 35. deliver d 


from the Har pie: the 
Arronauta; — Aude 
them in their Voyage, 36 
Phintas, the Son of Sybotas, 
K. of Meſſenia, 128 
Phintas, the Grandſon of An- 
droclet 153, kill'd in the 
Battle at the Great-Ditch 
| 15 
Phocea, one of the a 


Cities 94. taken by Harpa- 


1 243 
Phocus, abandon'd by its In- 
habitants, N 


84 Phenix, the Son of Agenor, 


and B. to Cadmus, 
Phenix Steals Andromeda, 29 
Phorcus, the Father. of Me- 
duſa, ibid. 
Phormio 396. the Son of 4- 
ſopius, tent with 1600 Men 
to the Siege of Potidea 409. 
purſues Ariſteus, 1o 
Phoroneus, the Son of Inachus 
16. ſucceeds his Father in 
the Kingdom of Avyos, 
from him call'd Phoroni- 


cum, 17 
Phraortes, King of the Medes, 
16 


9 
Phreattium, a Court at nes 
I 

Phrynon, an Athenian, kill'd 
in ſingle Combat by Pitta- 
cis, 189 
Phthia, the Wife of Admetw, 
56 
Phthia, a City in Theſſal * 
Phthiotis, a ſmall part of The. 


. I 
* Woman almoſt four 
Cubits high, plac'd in the 
Chariot with P:fiſtratus, 235 
Phylew, the Son of Augear, 45 
Findus, a Mountain, pe 
| 's 


P/ 


cles, 


Pirit bo, the Son of * 4 


his Friendſhip with Theſew 
58. torn ih pieces by Cerbe- 
1, 
Piſiſtratus a Meſſenian, 85 
Pifftratus, the Son of Hippo- 
crates, accompanies Slon 
in his expedition agaiſt S- 
lamus 195, 196, head of a 
Party at Athens 226, uſurps 
the Government 227. his 
reſpect to Solon 228. cannot 
prevail with Soon to ſta 
at Atheus 229. baniſh', 
his Goods expos'd to Sale; 
reſtor'd 235. baniſh'd a Se- 
cond time 246. again reco- 
vers Athen's, and in a ſhort 
time after dies, 247 
Pifſtratus, the Son of Hippias, 
and Crandfon of the Ty- 
rant Pifſtratus, Arc hon at A- 
dent, 


260 
Piſſuthnes Governour of Sards, 


5 

Pitracus, the Son of Eher las 
dius, his famous Actions, 
F. 188. T. 191 
Pittacus the Leſſer, a Law- 
giver, 192 
Pittheus, K. of Troezen 50 
famous ſor expounding 2 
racles, 51 
Plata, an Ifland upon the 
Coaſts of Libya 175 
Platea, a City upon the Con- 
fines of Boeotia and Attica, 
enters imo a Confederacy 
with Athens, 254. burnt by 
Xerxes 317 
Pliſtarchus , the Son of Leo 
nidas, a Minor 333. dy's 
without Iſſue _ © 356 
Pliftoanax, the Son of Pauſa- 
nias , ſuceeds Pliſtarchus, 
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352. baniſh'd, 
Pliftus, a River runny 
through Cirrha, its 
turn'd AE rg 
Pnyæ 207 
Podalirius, the Son of ÆAſcu- 
lapius, a 79 
Poecile, 296 
Polemarchus, a Spartan, Mur- 
ders Polydorus K. of Sparta, 
6 
Pollux one of the Ae 
5. See Caſtor, 


Polybus, K. of Corinth, 61 
Folycaon, the Son of Lelex, 19 
Polychares,a Meſſenian, his un- 
juſt treatmeut by Euephnus, 
129. makes ſeveral fruitleſs 
complaints at Sparta, to 
the Kings and Ephori, 130 
Pol yerales, the Son of Faces, 
uſurps the Government of 
Samos, 249. his Actions af- 
ter his Ulurpation 250,251, 
252. his Death 253 
Polyde&es , K. of the Iſland 
Seriphw, attempts to Raviſh 
Danae, 29. rurn'd into a Stone 
at the fight of the Gorgon's 
Head, 30 
Polydectes, the Son of Euno- 
ums, K. of Sparta, dy's 
without Iſſue - " 'DY 
Polydorus, the Son of Cadmus, 


2 
Polydorus, the Son. of he 
menes, K. of Sparta, com- 
mands the left wing of the 
Spartan Army 133, his 
th and eminent Virtues 


146 
2 the Son of Octipns, 
lics to Argos, 62, Marrjes 
Adraſtus's Daughter Agia 
3 Wins the Victory az 
refiling in the Nemegy 
Games 64. his Death 66 


Poly 
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Polyphemns, the Son of Ela- 
"tus, B. in Law to Hercules 
builds Cios in Myſſa, 35 

Plyphontes, Uſurper of the 
Meſſenian Kingdom kill'd 
by Xpytuc, 

Polyxena, the Daughter of 
Priamus, lov'd by Achilles, 
Potidea, a City, Revolts 2 

Rees, and — Been to 
no pur rtabazu 
328. d Calo of the Co. 
rint hbians, but Confederate 
and Tributary to Athens 
40%. Revolts from the 4 
thenians qo7. Beſieg'd by 
the Athenians, 409 

Priamns, the Son of Lao medon 
plac'd upon his Fathers 
Throne by Hercules 42. re- 
deems Hector's Body 75. 
Killd by Pyrrhus at the Al 
tar of Jupiter Herceus, 76 

Priene, one of the Ionian Ci- 
ties, 

Procles ſee. Euryſthenes, 

Proeles, Tyrant of Epidaurus, 
Father-in-Law to Periander 
185. taken Priſoner by Te- 
riander, 187 

Pretis, one of the Gates of 
Thebes, 65 

Pretus, the Son of Abas, ex- 
pell'd Ag by his Brother 
Acriſms 28. lies with his 
Niece Danae 29. ſends Bel- 
lerophon into Lycia to his 
Father-in-Law Jobates, 30 

Promat his, th: Son of ur- 
thenopans, ' ny 

Prometheus, the Son of Iape- 
tus, bound upon Mount 
Caucaſus 6, 19. loos'd from 
thence by Hercules, 43 


Proſerpina, the Daughter of 


* Aigoneus, 59 


Proſopis, an Iſla 1 6 
Proteas, the 2 Epidlls, 


401 
Protefilaus, Killd” by Hedor, 


| I - 
Proteus, K. of Agypt, 78 
Prytaneum, a Court at 7 
I 


Prytanis, the Son of Eurytion, 


96 
P/mmetichus, the Son of Gor- 
dias 224, holds theGovern- 


ment of Corinth, 3 Years, 


225 

Pſenophis of Hierapolis an Æ.- 
gyptian Prieſt, 218 
P/yttalga an Iſland, 323 
Pteria a City of Cappadocia, 
| 238 
Pylas, K. of Aſegara, — 
Pylus, a City of NMeſſenia, de- 
moliſh'd by Hercules, 87 
Pyrechmes, an tolian Slin- 

* | 


ger, | x 
Pyrrha, the Wife of Dcuca- 
CE 31d 4 Ps 


1 
« Pyrrhus, the Son of Achilles 


76,  kill'd by Oreftes, 
Pythagor as of Samos, y 3 
1 — „ Governour of 


Milet us, 279 
11 of Phocaa, 240 
102 


thi, 
Bubi, a Lydian, entertains 
Xerxes and his whole Army, 


303 

R. 
RE. the Son of Pha- 
5 3» 55 
1 the Son of 
Fupiter by Europa, 24 
Rhegium in Italy 95, 168 
5 282 
Abe- 


» * be — Be" ET 


The INDEX. 


Rheſus, K. of Thrace, kill'd 


by Diomedes and Ulyſſes, 


* 73 
Rhythm: Cretici, 116 
8. 

Ac, 241 
Re the Son of Ardys, 
of Lydia, 181 


Saws, a City upon one of the 
Mouths of Nile , from 


thence nam'd Saiticum, 


218 

Salami, an Iſland near Athens 
194. Revolts from the 4 
thenians 195. recover'd by 
Solon, 198 
Silams, a City in Cyprus, 
built by Teucer 80. beſieg'd 
by the At benians, 3 
S1lmonens, King of the Epei 
and Piſate, 7 
Salmydeſſus, a Town in Thrace, 


5 

Samos an Ifland, and one I 
the Ionian Colomes 94. at 
War with the Lacedamoni- 
ans 249. at War with M- 
letus 395. reduc'd by Peri- 
cles, | 397 
Samothracian Myſteries 6, 7 
Sandauce, Merxes's Siſters 
Sons Sacritic'd to Bacchus 
Omeſtes, 23 
Sid, the Metropolis of Ly- 
dia, taken by the Cimme- 
rians 181. taken by the 
Perfians 239. burnt by the 
Jonians, © 276 
Sarpedon, the Son of Jupiter 
y Laodamia 73. Kill'd by 
Patroctus, 74 
Sarpedon, a Promontory, 305 


Scamander, a. River, drunk 
dry by MNerxes's Army, 

_ 7 

Sciatbus an Hand, 313 
Sciradium, a Promontory, 197 
Sciron, a famous Robber of 
Megara, kill'd by Theſers, 


Scylax, Captain of a Ship 


from Myndus, 274 
Scylla and Charybds, 38 
Scyrus, an Iſland, taken by 


Cimon, 365 
Scytbians Advice to the Jo- 
nans, 26 


Selinus, King of Aigzalea, 
| | 27 
Selymbria, a City in theCher- 


ſoneſus, 283 
Semele, the Daughter of Cad- 
mus, 25 
Sepias, a Promontory, 309 
Sermylis a City, 410 


Seſtos, a City in the Thracian 
Cherſoneſus taken by the 
Athenians, 42 

Sicinus, a Perſian Priſoner, 


21 

Sicyon, when and by * — 
ounded, 16 
Sigeum, a Town in Tyroas, 
188 

Simonides perfecis the Greek 
Alphaket, 12 
Sinus, the Son of Polypemon 
and Slea, kill'd by Theſeus, 


\ 52 

Sinn, a Grecim betrays 
Tay 75, 76 
Snape, when and by whom 
bur 176, 177 
Siphnus, a rich Ifland in the 
Agean Sea, 251 
Sirens, | 8 
Siſyphus's puniſhment in Hell, 
21 

Ser- 


1 
nerds, one of the Perſian 
5 Magi, | 254 
Soehares of Decelea, 364 
Slew, a City in Cilicia built 
by Solon, 231 


Soli, a City in Cyprus 219. 


taken by the Perſians, 278 
Solon interpoſes between Me- 
gacles and the Cylonian Fa- 
ction 1944 feigns himſelf 
Diſtracted 195. recovers 
Salamis from the Megaren- 
ſes 198. adviſes the 4the- 
niant to Invade the Thra- 
cian Cherſoneſus 199. re- 
ceives Epimenides 200, 
look'd upon as the cnly 
Perſon capable of healing 
the Diviſions at Athens 
201. Choſen Archon, and 
impower'd to make Laws; 
preſt bythe Nobility to E- 
rect a Tyranny, but obſti- 
nately refuſes it 203. taiſes 
the value of the Athenian 
Money, and remitsthe Peo- 
ples 1.ebrs 203. again Au- 
thoris'd by a general Voice 
to regulate the Common- 
wealth; repeals Draces's 
Laws; takes an Eilmate 
of the Citizens Eſtates, and 
divides them into four Or- 
ders 204. reſtores the Se- 
nete of Areopagus to its 
ancient Authority; re- 
trenches the Power of the 
Epbeta; Erects a Council 
of 400 Perſons: What its 
wer 205. founds the 
eliaſtick Council; what 
its power: The Court of 
220. and what us power 
206. his Inſtitutions rela- 
ting to the Aſſemblies 2, 
208. his particular Laws 
f. 208. t. 210. Regulates 


* „ X 


INDEX. 


the Athenian Calendar, vi- 
ſited by Anacharfis 2179. ha- 
ving publiſh'd his Laws, 
Travels; his Voyage into 
Eeypt and Cyprus 218. 
Contracts an acquaintance 
with Thales of Miletus 219. 
returns to Athens 226. op- 
pow Piſiſtratus 227. cXx- 
orts the people to pull 
down the Tyranny 228. 
leaves the City, and re- 
ceives invitations from ſe- 
veral of the Wiſe-Men: 
Invited to Sardis, by Creſus 
229. his conferencewithCræ- 
ſus. 230. goes fromSardu in- 
toCilicia: Dies in yprus, 231 
Solymi ſubdued by Bellerophon, 
31 
Sonc his of dai an Ayyptian 
Prieſt, 218 
Sophocles, the Tragedian, 365 
Soficles, the Coriutbian Em- 
baſſadour, 273 
Sous, the Son of Procles, King 
= Sarta, . , 95 
arta, when 0 
built, 18 
Sparte, the Daughter of Eu- 


rot as, 19 
Sphetta, | 54 
Sphinx the Monſter, 62 

enyclerus I32, 153 
Sienygrus, 5 
e, B. to the famous 

Iltiades, 261 

Steſanor, Tyrant of Curium, 

. 26 

Stelilaus , the Son of Thraſy- 
lus zh 

, 295 


Sthenelaides, one of the E- 
bori at Sparta, 411 


Sthenelus, the Sun of Capaneus 
67. Charioteer to Diomedes, 


70 
Sthenobea , the Daughter of 


Jo- 


. 


rr. 


— 
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Iobaten Married to Pretns 


28, in Love with Bellero- 
phon. 


30 
Strattes, Tyrant of Chios, 


Telamon ſent by Hercules to 
. Troy, to demand Laome- 

don's Horſes qi. makes 
the firſt breach in the Walls 


| : 329 of Troy, for which he is re- 
Strymon a River, | 2 warded with Heſione 42. 
Stymphalis a Lake, 43 the Father of Ajax and 
Sun ium a Promontory, 2 Taucer, 69 
Suſa, 265 Telchin of Sicyon, 11 
Sybarit, 95 Teleclus, K. of Sparta, and 

bota Iſlands, o2 Collegue to . Charilans, 

bota, an Harbour of Te- Kkill'd inthe Temple of Dia- 


— 403 
Sybotas, K. of Meſſenia, 128 
S$yloſon baniſh'd by his Bro. 
ther Polycrates 249, ſet- 
tled in the Government of 


Samos 256 25 
Symplegades, "oY 30 
RT 94 


Hrians driven out of their 


Cities by Cra ſus, 238 7. 


* 


— 


T. 

Abalns, a Perſian, Vice- 

roy of Sardis. 241 
Tanarus, a Promontory of 
Peloponneſus, 2 
Talus, a Man of Braſs, pre- 
ſented to Minos by Vul- 
can, 39 
T.magra, a City in Bæotia 
382, its Walls raz'd by the 
Athenians, 383 
Tantalus, K. of Phrygia, his 
puniſhment in Hell, 27 


Tarentum, 95 
Iurteſſus, 
Taurus Minos's Captain 


55 

Taygeta, the Mother of Lace- 

emon, _ 

Taygetus, a Mountain 19, 
I 

Tegen, a Town in Arcadia, 

120 


na Linnatis 121, 1 
Telegonus, the Son of Ulyſſes 
by Circe, 9 
Telephus, the Son of Hercules 
by Ange, | 4 
Teleſearchus of Simos, 253 
Teleſtes, the Son of Ariſtome- 
des 1Jt. kill'd by Arieus 
andPerantas, I7% 
ellus, a Citizen of Athens, 
230 
Temenus, the Son of Ariſto- 
mac hus 84. obtains the 
Kingdom of Argos, and is 
Murder'd by his own _ 


Temmices, a Barbarous people 
of Greece, 7 
Tenedos, an Ifland 75. ſab- 
dued by the Perſians, 283 
Teos, oue of the Ionian Cities 
4- abandon'd by its Inha- 
irants, and taken by Har- 
pagus 
5 che Son of "ec 8 
by Hefione 69. Bauiſh d by 
his Father 79. Flies to 
Cyprus, 8 
Teutamias, K. of Lariſſa, 30 
Teuthras, K. of Myſia, 46 
Thales, a Lyrick Poet, and 
Lawgiver, 98 
Thales of Milems, 219, turns 
the Courſe of the River 
Halys, ©, 236 


Thayx, 


one of Cadums's Compani- 
ons 24. accus'd of an Inten- 
tion to revolt from Darius, 
285 Revolts from the 4- 
thenians, 372, reduc'd by 
Athenians, 373 


Tbeagenes, Tyrant of Megara, 


192 


The 1 ND E X. 
Thavyx, of Phigaliz Marries 
 Hnenagora the Siſter of 4- 


rio menes, ' 169 
Thafus an Ifland fo call'd from 


ſtrancet to the Grecidn Con- 
federares, 319. his Strata- 
gem to force the Grecians to 
the Battel at Szlamis, 321. 
his Stratagem to procure 
Xerxes's Flight out of Eu- 
rope, 325. endeavours to 
raiſe Contributions amongſt 
the Iſlands in the Perban 
Intereſt, 326, honourably . 
recelv'd at Sparta, 327. 
choſen Ambaſſadour to 


Theaſides, the Son of Leopre- Sparta, 343. how he impos'd 
upon the Spartans till the 


pes, 289 
Thebes when and by whom Walls of Athens were rais'd 
founded 17 344. ſiniſnes the Pireens, 
Theban War 61. the War of which was began to be 


—— 


* — 
. — * — 


. ll 


. "£08 
Thelxion of Sicyon, 17 
Themiſtocles being young 


the Epigoni, 


Thebans makes War upon Na- 


tea, 254. lend Earth and 
Water to Xerxes, 396. kill'd 
or ſtigmatiz'd for their Co- 
wardiſe, 211. their Advice 
to Mardonius, 331. under 
diſgrace upon the account 
of their joining with Xer- 

382 


Fights at the Battel of Ma- 
rat hon, 295. Head of a 
Faction at Athens, 306. pro- 
cures Ariftides to be ba- 
niſh'd 307. ſent into Theſſa- 
ly with Euenetus, 308. per- 
wades Eurybiades to wy. at 
Artemifium, 313. his Fx- 
hortation to the Fontians en- 
graven upon the 3 
places, 315. his Edi 

whereby all of a fit Age 
are oblig'd to go on Board 
316. his Edictt, whereby 
all in baniſnment are re- 
call'd 317. his Remonſtran- 
ces againſt Sailing to the 
Ifthmus, 318. his Remon- 


to Pydna, gocs on 


6: fortified when he was Ar- 


chon, 345. his deſi;n of 
burning the Grecian Fleer 
rejected, 346. expell'd the 
City by Oltraciſm, Flies to 
Argos, accus'd by the Lace- 
demonians of being in the 
Perſian Intereſt 355- Flies 
from Argos 10 Corcyra ; 
tranſported from thence to 
Epirus ; Flies to Admetus 
K. or Moloſſus, 356. ſent 
rd for 

Toma, His Letter to Ar- 
taxerxes 357. his Death, 
8 


Theoclus, a Meſſenian . 


ſayer 153. ſees Caſtor and 
Pollux 154. Interpret's an 
obſcure 3 161. his 
Death, 


16 
Thcopompus ſucceeds his Fa. 


ther Nicander at Sparta, 
125. commands the right 
Wing of the Spartan Army, 
133. put to Flight, 135. 
griev'd at the Death of his 
Son 137. his Death, 146 


Theopompus of Herea 16g 


The 


Sporades 175 
Theras, Uncle and Guardian 
to Euryſthenes and Procles 

| | 90 
Dermis, the B, of Oxylw, 86 
2 30s, a Battle 
fuught there, 311 
Ther ſander, the Son of Poly- 
nicet 67}. reigns over the 
Thehans, and leads them to 
the Trojan War, 68 
Ther ſander , General of the 
Argivi, 137 
Theſew; the Son of reis, 
50. his exploits in his way 
to Athens, 52. publickly 
own'd by Mgew for his Son, 
53. quel's the Rebellion of 
the Pallantids, and takes 
the Bull of Marathon alive, 
54. Sails to Crete, and kill's 
the Minotaur, 55. returns 
to Athens, and gathers the 
Inhabitants of Attica into 
one Town ; coins Money, 
77 erects a Pillar at the 
ehm, inſtitutes Ic hmian 
Games in honour of Nep- 
zune, his Expedition againſt 
the Amazons, 57. his 
Friendſhip with P:rithous, 
58. Raviſhes Helena, im- 
priſon'd by Aidonew, and 
releas d at the Petition of 
Hercules 59. Sails to Sæyrus 

e 


where he Dies 60. his Bones 
brought back to Athens by 
Cimon, 365 
Theſmothete, | 150 
Theßia in Beotia Burnt 
erxes, 317 
Thefpiades, 34 
Thepu, or Theſpixa, * 
Theprotia, upon the &. Ache- 
von, 185 


| The INDEX. 
Thera, one of the Iſlands call'd 


Theſſalians, expel the Beotians 
out of Arne 84. ſend Earth 
and Water to Xerxes 306. 

Confederate with the 4- 
thenians and Argivi 370. 
their Treachery to the 4- 
thenians, 32 

Theſſalus, the Son or Father 
of Grecw, 3 

Theſſalw, the Son of Pifiſtra- 
tus, 2.48 

Thoas, King of Leninos 64, 

6 


Thrace, 2 
Thracians beat the Athenians 
at Drabeſcus, 373 


Thraſybulus, Tyrant of Mzi- 
letus 182, his Stratagem, 
whereby he deceiv'd _—_ 
attes 183. his advice to I- 
riander 


5 184 
Thraſymedes, the Son of Ne- 
or, , 69 
hucydides, | 396 
——— the Baſtard Son of 
Oxyntes, K. of Athens de- 
pos'd, 91 
Thyrea, a City in Cymuria, 


b 137 
Tigranes , a Perſian Gencral, 


339 
Timanor, the Son of Timan- 
thes, 400 


Timeſins of Clazemenæ Wor- 

ſhip'd at Abdera, I75 
Timon, a Man-hater. 224 
Timoæenus of Scione, 328 


Tiphys Pilot of the Ship Ag 
Dies, 37 
Tirefias, a Blind Soothſayer of 
Thebes, 65 
Tiryns a Town of * 


Tiſamenus, the Son of Oreſtes, 
King of Argos 86. killt'd, 


90 
Ge Iii, 


be IN DEX. 


Tifis, the Son of Alen, a 
Soothſayer, 1306 
Tit:ns hird by Tements's 
Sons to Kill their F * 


Tlepslemus, the Son of Hercu- 
les, by Philens's Daughter 47. 
kills Ele®ryon, aud Flies 
to Rhodos zo. one of the 
Grecian Ciuets at the Trojan 
War 50, JO 

Tlepolenus, 396 

Tleſiu Archon at Athens, 152 

Dmolus, the Husband of Om- 
phate, 45 

Tmolus, a Mountain, 276 

Tolmides, the Son of Tol maus, 
his Exploits 384; 385. 

Kill'd, 39 
Tomi, 38 
Tomyris Queen of the M1ſage- 

248 


1 t&, 4 
Trozia, an Iſland, 396 
Tricorynthus , 49 
75 1 Tem le at Lebe- 
ea, * 
Troy taken, 76 
Tydeus, the Son of Oeneus 62. 
wins the Victory at Whorl- 
bars at the Nemean Games 
ſent Embaſſadour to The- 
bes 64. kill'd by Menalip- 
65 


pus, 

Tyndareus expelbd Sparta by 
his B. Hippocoon 46. en- 
truſted with the Kingdom 
by Hercules 46, 87. o- 
bliges Helena's Admiters by 
an Oath to aſſiſt in recover- 
ug her, 69 

Tynoudas, Tyrant cf Eubea, 

| 202 

Tyrteus, an Athenian Poet, 
and School-Maltcr, lent to 
aſſiſt the Spartans 153. ap- 
peaſes a Sedition at 3 

. =, 


U. 


"Lyſſes, the Sn of Laer- 
tes 69. ſent Embaſſa- 

dour with Aſenelaus to Tro 
70, returns home after he 
had been toſs'd about the 
Seas ten yes, and is kilPd 
by his Son Telegonus, 79 


ä 


6 — ä 


X. 


Anthij make a brave de- 
fende againit the Ter- 
hans 245, 246 

Kant hipy-us, umpeaches Mil- 
t:zades, upon his ill ſucceſs 
at Paros 208. Commands 
the A enian Fleet 329. im- 
pales Artaytes, 242 

Xanthns, K. of Beotia, kill'd 
by Melanthus, 91 

Xenoclides, the Son of Eut hy- 
cles, 402 

Xenodochus, a Meſſenian, 132 

Xerxes, ſucceeds his Father 

Darius in the Kingdom of 
Perſia, and ſubdues Apt 
301. Levies Fotces againſt 
Greece 302. paſſes his 
Forces into Europe 305, 
advances with his Land 
Army towards Therm>pyls 
plunders and burns 

the Temple at Delphi 316. 
takes Athens 31). his 
Flight out of Europe 326, 
Murder'd by Artabanus 
57 374 

Xuthus, the Father of Js . | 
the Son of Hellen, baniſh'd 
Thejjaly comes to Athens 

22. —— Creuſa the 

Daughter 


The IN DE X. 


Daughter of Ere t heus 26. Zeuxid mus ſacceeds his 
adjudges the Kingdom of Grandfather Theopompus in 


Athens to Cecrops, 27 the Kingdom of Spar a, 147 

0 1 Teuæidomis, the Son of Leo- 
q tychides, and Father of 
” 2. Arc hidamus, 354 
— | Zopyrus the Son of Megaby- 

2 an Iſland 168. zus, betrays Babylon to 
E , | i Y 7 
d reduced by Tolmides, Darius, 257 
9 384 Zopyrus, the Father of Mera- 

Zancle, a City in Sicily, ta- bazug, | 376 
— en by the Meſſenians, 169 

Zet hes, the Son of Boreas, 

7" 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


BOOKS lately Printed. 


f Rchæclogia Græca: Or the Antiquities of Greece in 
| Four Books: Shewing the Civil Government of A- 

| Athens. The Religion of Greece, The Military 
Affairs of the Grecians. And of their Miſcellaneous Cu- 
ſtoms. The ſecond Edition imprev'd, and augmented a fourth 
part. By John Potter, D.D. Chaplain to his Grace the Lord 
Areh-biſhop of Canterbury. 2 Vol. Evo. Printed for S. and ]. 
Sprint and Tim, Childe. | 


Ezekiel Spanhemii Liberi Baronis & Legati Regii Orbis Ro- 
manus : ſeu ad Conſtitutionem Antonini Imperatoris de qua Ul- 
pianus Leg. xvii. Digeſtis de ſtatu hominum, Exercitationes 
duz. Editio ſecunda ab Auctore recenſita, & altera parte au- 


ctior. 0. Printed for A. and J. Churchill at the Black Swan 
in Patet-noſter Row. | FO 


Rome Antique Notitia: Or the Antiquities of Rome. To 
which are pretixed two Eſlays : Concerning the Roman Lear- 
ning and the Roman Education. By Bafil Kennet of C. C. C. 
Oxon, The third Edition revis'd, cortected and augmented 
with New Sculptures, 80, Printed for Tim. Childe at the 
White-Hart, and Rob. Knaplock at the Angel and Crown in 
St. Paul's Church-yard. * | 


Q. Curtii Rufi de rebus geſtis Alexandri Magni, cum Sup- 
lementis Freinſhemii. © Interpretatione ac Notis illuſtravit 
ichael le Tellier, Juſſu Chriſſ ianiſſimi Regis in uſym Serenil- 
fimi Delphini. 8ve. Printed for A. and J. Churchill at the 
Black Swan in Pater-noſter-Kow, = 
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A Catalogue of BOOKS. 


M. T. Ciceronis Orationes quzdam ſelectæ, cum Interpret. 
quas in uſum Sereniſ. Delphini edidit P. Carolus Merouville. 
S. J. quibus præfigitur Vita Ciceronis per Annos Conſulares 
digeſta. His adjiciuntur in tres Orationes Notæ quædam non 
inutiles ex Aſcanio, P. Manutio, &<c, decerpte, Huic Editions 
acceſſerunt Dialogi de Senectute & de Amicitia. 8. Printed 
for S. and J. Sprint at the Bell in Little- Britain. 


D. Junii Fuvenalis & A. Perfii Flacei Satiræ. Interpretatio- 
ne ac Notis illuſtravit Ludovicus Oe Aer por Re- 
gis in ulum Kreniſſimi Nelphini, 8vo. Editio Tertia prioribug 
multd correctior. Printed for S. and J. Sprint and Tim. Childe. 


Pi. Tereneii Carthagienſis Afri Comœdiæ ſex. Interpretati- 


one & Notis illuſtravit Nicolaus Camus, J. U. D. Juffu Regis. 


in uſum Seriniſſimi Delphini. 8 vo. Printed for &. aud J. Sprint, 


A View of Univerſal Hiſtory; being a Compleat Chrono- 
logy from the Creation ro this time. In 16 large Whole 
ſheet Copper Plates. By Fran. Talents. Fol. Printed for A. 
and J. Churchill. 


A Sett of Maps both of ancient and modern Geography; 
Wherein not only the Latitude and Longitude of many Places 
are Corrected according to the lateſt Obſeryations ; bur alſo the 
molt remarkable Differences of ancient and preſent Geography, 


may be quickly diſcerned by a bare Inſpection, or comparing of 


Correſpondent Maps; which ſeems to be the moſt natural and 
eaſie method to lead young Students. 


A Geographical Treatiſe particularly adapted to the Uſe and 
Detign of theſe Maps. Both by Edward Wells, D. D. Student 
of Chriſt-Church, Oxon. Both Maps and Book printed for and 


= by A. and |. Churchill at the Bla-k Swan in Pater-noſter 
ow. , 


Puctor Hiſtoricus: Or a ſhort Syſtem of Univerſal Hiſtory; 
and an Introduction to the Study of it, In two Vol. 8vo. con- 
taining; Vol. I. An Explicationof Terms and other Przcognira; 


an Account of all the Ancient Greek Hiſtorians, their Wri- 
tings and Characters; with the — of the beſt Criticks 


upon 'em; allo an ample Collection of Engliſh Hiſtorians 
To which follows a Chronology of all the moſt Celebrated 
Perſons and Actions from the Creation to this tive, And 
laſtly, a particular Hiſtory of the ancient Monarchies and 
Kae before the Birch of Ct. Vol, IL a particular Hiſtory 


A Catalogue of BOOKS. 


of all the Mcnarchies and Statesof Europe and Afia from the 
Birth of our Saviour, to the time of the Reign of Charlemaigns 
A. D. Zoo, Written by Tho. Herne, A.M. of Edmund- Halls 


Oxon, Printed for Tim. Childe at the White-Hart in St. 


Paul's Church-Yard. 


The Antiquitiesof Canterbury in Two Parts. Part I, The 


Antiquities of Canterbury ; or a Survey of that ancient CHF, 
II 


with the Suburbs and Cathedral, &c. ſought out and publ 


ed by the Induſtry and Good will of William Sommer. The 24 
Edition, reviſed and enlarged by Nicholas Battely, M. A. alſo 
Mr. Somner's Diſcourſe, called Chartham-News ; or a Relation 
of ſome ſtrange Bones found at Chart bam in Kent. To which 
are added ſome Obſervations concerning the Roman Antiquities 
of Canterbury; and a Preface, giving an account of theV Vorks 
and Remains of the Learned a ntiquary Mr. William Sommer, by 

N. Z. Part II. Cantuaria Sacra: or The Antiquities 1. of the 
Cathedral and Metropolitical Church, 2. of the archbiſhop-. 
rick, 3. of the lite Priory of Chriſt-Church ; and of the pre- 

ſent Collegiate Church, founded by K. Hen. VIII. with a Ca- 

talogue of the Deans and Canons thereof, 4. of the Archdea- 

conry of Canterbury, 5. of the Monaſtry of &. — ; of 
the Pariſh- Churches, Hoſpitals, and other Religious Places,that 

are or have been in or near that City; Enquired into by N:cho- 

las Battely, Vicar of Beakiborn, IIluſtrated and adorned with 

ſeveral uteful and fair Sculptures. Printed for R. Knaplock, 

at the Angel and Crown in St. Pmi's Church Yard. 
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